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A LONE STAR STATE PRODUCT. 

({n eminent Texas lumber manufacturer once re- 
nurked that the prime essentials to lumber salesman- 
ship were ‘‘plenty of gray matter and a good person- 

ity;’’ that, equipped with these two requisites, and a 
veneral knowledge of lumber grades and prices, the 
path of the young lumber recruit would be a compara- 

ively easy one. The manufacturer had some of his 
own men in mind, perhaps. Perhaps he did not—hne 
might have been dealing in generalities. 
But there are a number of men in the 
southwestern lumber district who answer 
the manufacturer’s description, and 
among them is Thomas W. Blake, gen- 
eral sales agent of the South Texus 
Lumber Company, of Houston, whose 
face and winning personality are known 
to perhaps as many lumber dealers, re- 
tail and wholesale, throughout the coun- 
try as are those of any energetic man en- 
gaged in this widespread line of industry. 

Mr. Blake is a young man, and his 
rise to his present position has been 
through sheer ability to do—and do well 

the tasks that were allotted to him. 
Possessed of a keen business sense, with 
which is combined a general knowledge 
of the lumber industry in all its 
branches, such as few men possess, he 
is a man whose opinions carry weight 
with his associates and whose counsel is 
sought on many and divers occasions. 

A man of keen intellect and sound 
judgment, able to grasp opportunities as 
they present themselves, or to create 
them where they are lacking, he is an 
indefatigable worker; in short, to use 
a phrase of one of Mr. Blake’s friends. 
‘‘Work is Tom Blake’s middle name.’’ 

Mr. Blake’s equipment for efficient 
service consists of knowledge gained 
through practical experience in the 
woods, in the mills, on the road and in 
the office, In each of these branches 
he has spent a number of years, and 
these years gained for him that poise, 
that sureness which have become so 
marked in his daily work. With the 
motto ‘‘Leave nothing half done, nor 
leave to others anything you can do 
yourself’? Mr. Blake has set a lasting 
example to all with whom he has come 
in contact, and has in many instances 
imparted to his associates to practical 
and lasting effect that enthusiasm 
which is part and parcel of his nature. 

Mr, Blake is a native Texan. He was 
born in 1882 in the little town of Mexia, in north cen- 
tral Texas, where he spent his boyhood. After leaving 
high school he finished his education at Austin College, 
Sherman, and at the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, from which institution he was 
sraduated in 1904. He was thus from the first thor- 
oughly equipped from a mental standpoint to grapple 
with business problems, and his education has been 
amply justified by his rise in his chosen profession. 
‘rom a physical standpoint, too, Mr. Blake has been 
very fortunate, his life in the woods having proved of 
material benefit along this line. 

He received his early lumber training at sawmills in 
Petersville and Buford, Tex., then the property of the 
Continental Lumber Company. He spent two years in 
various capacities, during which time he became thor- 
oughly conversant with the workings of a sawmill and 
its equipment. He served for a part of this time as 
ookkeeper and timekeeper, but in 1906, feeling that 
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he still lacked important knowledge of the actual oper- 
ation of a sawmill, he became a member of one of the 
logging crews and served a hard apprenticeship, 
learned to judge mature and marketable timber, how 
to fell the trees-and load the logs to best advantage; 
learned—in fact, familiarized himself, through actual 
experience—with every feature of logging from the 
time the crew entered the woods until the monarchs of 
the forest were rolled from the tram cars at the mills 
ready to be manufactured for the consuming markets. 
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THOMAS W. BLAKE, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
A Texan Who Typifies the Higher Ability of Texans, 


He served in various departments of the mill and 
was finally made shipping clerk, jumping from that 
position to the position of superintendent of the Peters- 
ville mill, which he held during the panic of 1907. This 
was one of the few Texas mills to continue operations 
during that distressing period, and to Mr., Blake’s 
energy, thoroughgoing, practical methods and determi- 
nation may be ascribed at least a part of the credit 
for weathering the financial storm. In appreciation 
of his services, Mr. Blake was made superintendent in 
1908 of the Buford mill of the same company, which 
position he held until the latter part of that year, 
when, wishing to gain still further knowledge of his 
chosen occupation, he went on the road for the com- 
pany in Texas and Oklahoma. So successful was he 
in increasing» the business of the company in that 
territory that he was appointed northern sales mana- 
ger. He remained in that capacity until the company 
decided to discontinue that office and concentrate the 
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varied activities of its sales department in the South. 

At the end of his connection with the Continental 
Lumber Company Mr. Blake was given the position of 
western sales agent of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
with offices at Oklahoma City, Okla., and Chicago, Ill. 
In 1912 he formed a connection with the Carter Lumber 
Company, of Houston, as assistant general sales agent. 
Later he severed his connection with that concern to 
become assistant general sales agent of the South 
Texas Lumber Company, one of the largest concerys 
of its kind in the Southwest, operating 
and controlling exclusively the output 
of the mills of the West Lumber Com- 
pany at Onalaska, Tex., which have a 
yearly capacity of 100,000,000 feet, and 
at Westville, with a yearly capacity of 
25,000,000 feet, and the mill of the 
Union Lumber Company, at Milvid, 
which has a yearly capacity of 35,000,- 
000 feet, and which also owns and 
operates twenty-five retail lumber yards 
at points in Fexas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Blake’s good services to the 
South Texas Lumber Company met with 
quick reward, for in January, 1913, he 
was made general sales agent. Besides 
his regular duties, Mr. Blake does all 
the buying for the retail yards, and the 
success of these, individually and eol- 
lectively, is due in a large measure to 
his careful management of the pur- 
chasing end of the business. 

Several times each year Mr. Blake 
takes a trip through the middle West 
and part of the East to look personally 
into lumber conditions and to extend 
his already wide acquaintance. 

In this manner he is able to keep his 
finger on the pulse of the market, and 
to seize opportunities that seldom come 
to the man who sits at the home office 
and waits for them. He is just as zeal- 
ous about his home State, too, and he 
is in touch not only with general trade 
conditions over the State but also with 
the managers of the line yards of the 
Union Lumber Company, whose needs 
he is quick to appreciate and supply. 
He: is personally interested in and in 
sympathy with every problem the 
farmer has to face, and is never so 
well satisfied as when the reports from 
the rural districts indicate prosperity. 

Thomas W. Blake married on October 
11, 1909, Miss Ellen Douglas Moseley, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and has one son, 
Thomas W. Blake, jr., nearly 5 years old. 
Mr. Blake is a Royal Arch Mason and 
Knight Templar, and is a charter member of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston. He is one of the prime 
movers in the social and business life of the latter 
organization, his boundless enthusiasm and constant 
optimism making him extremely popular with the mem- 
bers of that organization. He has served faithfully on 
many committees and has done his full share toward 
making the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston the forceful 
organization it is, 

Few men in social or business life are more generally 
popular than Mr. Blake, and the regard felt for him 
by his immediate associates is unbounded. He is quiet 
and unassuming, giving his best thought to his busi- 
ness interests and to the interests of those who employ 
him. His acquaintance extends far beyond the lumber 
industry. Men in every line of trade know and respect 
him highly. His friends number legion. He seems un- 
conscious of his popularity, and he is apparently but on 
the threshold of an unusually active and brilliant career. 
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No. 590 Type B.—A Sanitary Door for 
Hospitals and Hotels. 


While the inlay adds attractiveness to 
this door by breaking the perfectly flat 
surface into a graceful panel effect with- 
out dust catching projections, it can be 
made plain without the inlay. With this 
sacrifice in appearance the same door 
quality and durability can be obtained at 
a material lessening in cost. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mér. 


The first time that big job calling for flush doors appears send 
f Can fill balance of car with stock 
hardwood doors or trim. If you are ready to close salesman will call. 


Hardwoods Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


a list of it on to us for figures. 


Made the =ReENABEA=> way— ply 
framed and cross banded—plus thé quality 
warranted by our construc- 
tion, which necessitates the best glue, a// 
pine cores and belt sanding, you are as- 
sured as nearly perfect satisfaction as you 
can get in doors. We like to make them 
because they do satisfy and give our cus- 
tomers good value and long wear. 





and Ebony. 


its sanitary surface. 


4 ects ever changing tastes of humanity is shown in styles of doors as in every- 
thing else—new today, obsolete tomorrow. 

this week we hit on such a happy combination of mefitorious features that its 
popularity is far exceeding our expectations and repeat orders from our customers 
indicate a continuance of its success. 


A Distinctively High Class Door 


However, in the door illustrated 
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Our No. 590 Type B shown herewith, is 
in figured Red Gum, inlaid with Holly 


It is distinctly a door for 
hospitals, but it is being used freely 
for hotels and apartments because of 


We manufac- 


ture them in any wood, but specialize 
in Red and unselected Gum, Birch 
and Oak. 








Neenah, Wisconsin 
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A List of Bargains — 


for Prompt Shipment: 


48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
60,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. _ 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. 


60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear 


Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 


65.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 


Clear Birch Flooring. 


66,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 

65,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 

95,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1” a. _—o White Oak Flg. 


Be 
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Select Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
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‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 


in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
Write for prices. 
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Proper Branding of Lumber Affords 
Solution of Grave Problems. 


Not many years ago a member of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S staff asked a well known lumber manufacturer 
who had just been elected president of one of the big 
associations this question: ‘‘Why would it not be a 
good plan to do away with the present grade names 
and substitute for them trade-mark names that could 
be fully protected in the courts, then restrict the use of 
those names to members of the association, thereby con- 
fining the use of association grades to transactions in- 
volving association members?’’ The association presi- 
dent’s reply was brief and pointed. ‘‘We don’t want 
to restrict the use of our grading rules,’’ he said. 
‘‘\What we want to do, rather, is to make their use uni- 
versal. We prefer to have them accepted by all who 
buy and sell this kind of lumber.’’ Such was the ‘prev- 
alent idea not long ago. But it is clear that a change 
is coming. 

Lumbermen are learning that standards, the use of 
which is in no way restricted, are bound to be abused 
hy the unscrupulous. Association grades that are open 
to all and that may be applied to lumber of anybody’s 
manufacture are bound to become the tools of manipu- 
'\tors, of whom there will always be a greater or smaller 
umber. And as the result of this change of sentiment 
uere is a growing belief among more progressive manu- 
‘aeturers that lumber must be identified much as steel 
ails are identified, not only by its officially recognized 

rade but by the brand of the maker, and perhaps 
ventually by brand or mark of some sort indicating 
ts grade or quality as determined by some competent 
rganization. 

It seems not improbable that within a short time a 
large percentage of the lumber shipped from the better 





mills will bear a stamp or brand giving the producer’s 
name. In yellow pine at least one concern is already 
marking its longleaf timbers with the brand ‘‘long- 
leaf’’ and it is but a step further for this concern to 
add to that brand an additional marking to evidence 
the grade of each piece. 

With this tendency in mind it becomes apparent that 
the careful and conscientious manufacturer will find it 
to his own interest to guard jealously his brand, to de- 
mand all the protection the law of trade-marks will 
afford him to prevent his less scrupulous competitor 
from collecting on his reputation for square dealing and 
good manufacture. It seems likely, too, that lumber 
associations that maintain grading rules and inspection 
forces will find it advisable to substitute trade-mark 
names for the present grade terms so that association 
grades may be used only by association members, thus 
making the official stamp of an association stand for a 
guaranty of quality. 

It goes without saying that any move in this diree- 
tion is going to meet with tremendous opposition in 
some quarters. The scalper who makes his living by 
turning one grade into another for the benefit of con- 
fiding customers will resent any move to label the 
stock in such way that he can not pass off a mixed 
grade in trade that for years has been buying a mixed 
grade and is perfectly satisfied with it. In fact, 
everyone who has been trading on the technical ignor- 
ance of lumber buyers will resent such a suggestion. 
But the fact remains that lumber selling is rapidly 
being put on a strictly merchandising basis. The ele- 
ments of horse trading are disappearing. The maxim 
caveat emptor no longer applies in the sale of any sort 
of building material. The time is approaching when 
lumber will be sold on such basis that the most unin- 
formed layman, without having seen a book of grad- 
ing rules, will be able to inspect and pass on a ship- 
meént of lumber, relying upon ocular evidence of de- 
pendable inspection presented in the form of brand or 
trade-mark. 

Lumbermen whose business experience runs over a 
score or more of years will have no difficulty in re- 
calling the tremendous changes that have come about 
in other branches of merchandising in that time. 
Twenty-five years ago in the average city or town the 
dry goods store, the general merchandise establish- 
ment, the hardware store, even the department store 
in the city, had a range of prices on all sorts of goods 
that ran all the way from 5 percent above the cost 
price to anything the buyer could be gouged into pay- 
ing. The man who went into a shop to buy a suit of 
clothes expected to haggle over the price and to buy 
at the lowest figure his particular sort of trading 
ability could secure. When he left with the suit of 
clothes he carried with him the uncertain and uncom- 
fortable feeling that perhaps he had paid too much. 
And he knew that the only test of the goods would 
be actual wear. The merchant of that day was not 
prepared to stand back of his goods. The introduction 
of the money-back-if-not-satisfied principle in Chicago 
by department stores was looked on by many as sui- 
cidal. But twenty-five or thirty years have wrought 
wonderful changes in retail merchandising, and those 
changes in. merchandising principles have been chiefly 
directed toward eliminating all doubt, all mistrust, all 
suspicion from the mind of the consumer. The prac- 
tice of making one price to all, of standing back of 
goods sold, of living up to every promise advertised 
has brought about a measure of confidence that is as 
profitable to the merchant as it is satisfactory to the 
consumer. 2 

It may not be so easy to standardize lumber grades 
and to stand back of them with broad guaranties as 
it was to put the dry-goods trade on its present basis; 
on that point lumbermen and dry-goodsmen probably 
would disagree. But the time has come to eliminate 
this sort of thing: One manufacturer says, ‘‘If an 
architect specifies one kind of wood and accepts an- 
other kind, it is his own fault and the owner should 
place the blame where it belongs.’’ Another manu- 
facturer recently said to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘This dry-rot business is 
great. The only trouble is that the stuff does not rot 
fast enough to suit me. The faster it rots the harder 
I can drive my mill.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out the fact that the 
architect who specifies cast bronze hardware of Yale 
or Corbin make contents himself with a superficial 
examination. If he finds the Yale or Corbin name on 
the hardware supplied and finds also that it conforms 
to the pattern selected he is satisfied. He does not 
take it to an expert to pass on its quality. Nor does 
he have to go to a chemist to determine the quality 
of some of the other building materials that are 





hotly competing with lumber and getting a large share 
of its former uses. They are put up in branded and 
standardized form and the brand tells the quality. 

As for the occasional case of the manufacturer or 
dealer who hesitates about pushing the lasting woods, 
who opposes preservative treatments and who ob- 
jects to branding and standardizing the product be- 
cause he believes its rapid deterioration will enable 
him to sell more of it, he simply is asleep. He does 
not know that he is taking a short cut to the busi- 
ness graveyard and he probably will find it out too 
late. 

In fact, there is no good reason why lumber trans- 
actions should not be governed by the same merchan- 
dising principles that obtain in many other fields. 
In truth those principles are voluntarily applied by a 
large majority of the trade. It is the exception rather 
than the rule that the consumer suffers, and when he 
is unfairly treated it is because the trade has failed 
to protect itself and him from the practices of a few 
lumbermen who sacrifice principle to immediate profit. 
Proper branding and the careful restriction of official 
grades and brands will go far toward establishing 
needed confidence and restoring lumber to its proper 
place in the esteem of those who specify and use it. 
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Philadelphia’s Facilities as a Terminal 


Port Exploited. 

Seaports on both coasts of the United States ever since 
the Panama Canal promised to be a going concern have 
been more or less actively engaged in trying to secure 
some of the business via the canal for themselves. Among 
the most farseeing of the cities has been Philadelphia, 
and since January 1 of this year it has been notably aec- 
tive in promotion of itself as an Atlantic terminus for 
canal trade. 

On New Year’s Day the mayor of Philadelphia sent 
out a circular letter regarding the favorable situation 
of the ‘‘Quaker City’’ in regard to this business. It 
started out by saying that not only is Philadelphia a 
great seaport but it is one of the great inland ports of 
the United States; for it is 103 miles distant from the 
ocean while New York is only 21 miles from the sea, yet 
freight by water from foreign points costs no more de- 
livered to Philadelphia than to New York. On the other 
hand, Philadelphia is over 90 miles nearer the great 
West, Southwest and South, and freight rates are 60 
cents to $1.20 less a ton than from New York. This is a 
financial argument that is likely to be listened to. 

Then the mayor talks about other advantages of Phila- 
delphia. About one-half, he says, of all the coal mined 
in the United States is mined in Pennsylvania and, fur- 
thermore, bunker coals are cheaper in Philadelphia than 
in New York. 

A special advantage, he claims, is that steamers dis- 
charge their inward cargoes and load their outward ear- 
goes at wharves on to which the cars of the Trunk 
Line Railroad are run, thus avoiding lighterage that is 
necessary in New York and assuring the most efficient 
and economical interchange of export and import traffic 
possible to obtain between ocean carriers and inland 
carriers. The channel to the sea, he states, is now being 
deepened by the national Government until it shall be 
thirty-five feet deep. 

The mayor said that the city of Philadelphia was en- 
gaged in building wharves and docks, and two double- 
decked fireproof piers are to be completed in the spring 
or summer of 1915, these facilities to be for rent when 
complete at figures only a fraction of what would be 
charged for the same facilities in New York. He in- 
vited examination of Philadelphia’s facilities as a ter- 
minal port by the steamship lines and by exporters and 
importers. 





West Coast Offers Object Lessons in 
the Value of Association Work. 


In times of depression such as the lumber business 
has been experiencing for several years a feeling seems 
to be entertained by some manufacturers that their 
associations have not been of as much practical service 
to them as they should be and the manufacturers in 
instances are disposed to withdraw from membership. 
Some blame the associations for the unfortunate plight 
of the lumber business. 

While because of depression in all lines of business 
lumber is not being consumed no association or organ- 
ized effort can create a demand for it other than what 
can be created by exploiting lumber as a building ma- 
terial, and this is what the associations of manufac- 
turers are doing, or trying to do, throughout the coun- 
try, but such exploiting takes money, making all the 
more necessary during these times the support of their 
associations by manufacturers. 

The yellow pine manufacturers have gotten together 
in a splendid organization that seems likely to ac- 
complish wonders for the industry in the South. On 
the Pacific coast the manufacturers of fir, cedar and 
spruce lumber and cedar shingles are awakening to 
the need of a stronger organization and one that will 
be of distinct service to its members, yet those who 
are working hardest toward that end find considerable 
apathy among millmen, who are disposed to criticize 
the work of their organization in the past. This is 
not as it should be. If associations have not been 
doing what they should have done in the past members 
should realize this and work the harder to show their 
fellow millmen what should be done. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is now undergoing a reorganization that bids fair to 
make it stronger and better and of much greater service 
to its members than ever before in its history or that 
of its predecessors, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which were consoli- 
dated three or four years ago as the West Coast Lum- 
“ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

An indication of increased interest in codperative 
effort on the north Coast is found in the organization 
of a shingle manufacturers’ branch of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at a mass meeting 
of shingle manufacturers of Washington and Oregon 
held in Seattle April 2. For several years the shingle 
industry has been more depressed than has any other 
branch of the lumber business, and made up as it is of 
small operators, with in many instances but moderate 
capital, slight progress was made individually, but 
now that the shingle manufacturers purpose to offer 


their help to the lumber manufacturers of Washington 
and Oregon in a united effort to better conditions in 
all branches of the lumber trade in that section better 
days ahead for them are indicated. 

Ever since the first car of red cedar shingles was 
shipped from the north Coast to the middle West, twen- 
ty-four or twenty-five years ago, spasmodic efforts have 
been made to better existing conditions among the 
shingle manufacturers, principally along the line of 
sales companies to handle the output, none of which 
has been successful for any extended length of time. 
Hope is entertained that by uniting with the lumber 
manufacturers a much stronger attempt can be made 
to help the lumber and shingle industry of that section, 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and its predecessors have done a great deal in years 
past for their members, and now with a demand for 
forest products much less than the manufacturing 
capacity the necessity for codperative effort and a 
united front is more apparent, especially as a revival 
in business activity in all lines seems not far distant. 

The long looked for joint effort of the fir cargo ship- 
ping mills to extend their foreign market also seems 
about to be brought to a successful conclusion. With 
a revival of the export demand that will follow the 
conclusion of the European war the Pacific coast ex- 
port mills will, through this organization, the Douglas 
Fir Exportation & Export Company, be in much better 
shape to participate in its benefits. The outlook for 
the manufacturers of fir, cedar and spruce lumber in 
Washington and Oregon seems to be brighter than 
for some time, but now more than ever those engaged 
in the business must realize the necessity of standing 
by one another and by their associations. 





Misuse of Yellow Pine Holds a Warn- 


ing for Manufacturers. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in recent 
months regarding the proper use of yellow pine (or, to 
transpose, the use of proper yellow pine) in building 
construction; and the manufacturers of that wood have 
had a part in this discussion. The article on page 28 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is another 


“contribution to the literature of that subject. 


Here is a ease of a building in which, if anywhere, 
longleaf heart pine of the highest grade is indicated. A cold 
storage warehouse in itself is not a very suitable place 
for the progress of decay in wood, the purpose of cold 
storage being to prevent the activity of fungi as well as 
of other decay-producing organisms. In this particular 
instance, however, but a part of the warehouse is to be 
refrigerated, with the result that the wooden floor mem- 
bers both above and below the refrigerated floor will re- 
ceive from one side the necessary moisture and from the 
other the required temperature condition to induce the 
rapid development of dry rot. 

With this situation, the 18-foot girder spans employed 
in the design of the building call also for the strength 
factor of longleaf pine in addition to its durability 
factor. 

Thoroughly alive to these requirements, the architect 
specified longleaf pine; the contractor in purchasing spe- 
cified No. 1 yellow pine; the lumber which was actually 
furnished, for the laminated floors in particular, was ut- 
terly unsuited to the purpose for which it was required, 
although it is probably true that a considerable propor- 
tion of it would pass under a technical application of 
the association rule for No. 1‘common. It does not fol- 
low, however, that an intelligent merchant of southern 
lumber, dealing with a customer from whom he expected 
future patronage, would think of supplying material of 
this sort for this kind of a use. 

Regarding the rule itself, yellow pine is yellow pine. 
At its best it is longleaf or shortleaf. Good Cuban pine 
for heavy structural work is entitled to be classed with 
longleaf. Loblolly pine, however, comes within the shel- 
ter of the rule, although there are obviously uses for 
which longleaf is well fitted and good shortleaf fitted in 
a slightly lesser degree for which loblolly will not do at 
all. Furthermore, the rule provides that bright sap is 
not a defect in any of these’ grades and that sap stain 
is not a defect in any of the grades of common lumber. 
Section 22 of the rule of the new association also pro- 
vides that ‘‘firm red heart’’ shall not be considered a 
defect in any of the grades of common lumber. We 
have, therefore, two forms of fungus well established 
in lumber and officially recognized as permissible and we 
find this kind of lumber foisted upon an architect who 
has specified longleaf. The lumber that was delivered 
was practically all sap; the sap was practically all 
stained. There was red heart present in some of the 
heart wood. A third form of fungus was well represented 
in the sap wood in some of the pieces, as evidenced by 
the fact that the blade of an ordinary pocket knife could 
easily be thrust for an inch or more into the end of the 
wood. 

There. happens to be an excellent opportunity here to 
make the contractor the scapegoat. On specifications 
that called for longleaf he attempted to put in No. 1 
common. The architect was urged to pass it upon the 
argument that other architects permitted it. Had he 
done so the dissatisfaction of the owner of the building 
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at its condition of decay a year or two later would \je 
just as telling a blow against the use of lumber in ». jl] 
constructed buildings as though all of the technical ¢. 
sponsibility for the situation could be laid directly at 
the door of the lumbermen. The manufacturer of ‘lo » 
leaf pine can not afford to stand passive and permit « is 
inferior material to go into such uses through the in: f 
ference or actual incompetence of architects, the eupic ‘y 
of contractors and the laissez faire policy of wholes: le 
lumbermen, and thus help along the downfall of lum! er 
in its competition with steel and concrete for large bu’ 
ing construction. : 

An eastern engineering journal recently remarked t :it 
the opening of the Panama Canal and the new source 5f 
supply of ‘‘first class lumber in any size desired a‘ a 
moderate cost’? would undoubtedly have an influence in 
reviving the use of slow-burning wood construction ‘or 
factory and warehouse buildings in the East. A Chic: +o 
engineer was recently heard to remark that on a cert: in 
large building now under construction the difference in 
cost between yellow pine and Douglas fir was only ab. ut 
$1 a thousand and that he had not yet determi: od 
whether he would not allow the contractor the differe: °e 
and use fir—not because fir is better than good long! if 
pine, but because there is no danger of an inferior wi 0d 
being substituted for it. If these facts do not cont: in 
a sufficient warning to the vellow pine manufacturer jt 
is difficult to predict just what sort of a jolt would he 
necessary to arouse him. 

It is to be reeognized, of course, that the new 
Senthern Pine Association is now at work upon this 
subject, and that consequently some definite action 
is to be expected in the establishment and introductién 
of proper grading standards for structural timbers 
and probably also the introduction of branding 
methods that will carry the guaranty of quality 
through whatever channels of distribution to the 
ultimate consumer. There is hope therefore that 
individual manufacturers may in time be saved col- 
lectively from their own sins of the past (both of 
omission and commission), in substitution for the 
slower process of individual repentance and reform. 





Governmental Investigations Are of 
Varying Value. 


‘<Insect Damage to the Cones and Seeds of Pacific 
Coast Conifers’’ is the title of Bulletin No. 95 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the intro- 
duction says: ‘‘Recent damage by insects to the cones 
and seeds of conifers has been brought to notice by the 
collectors of forest seeds.’’ -When the time comes, as it 
will sometime, twenty-five or fifty years, or a century 
from now, when this country will be growing trees from 
the seed, this subject will-be of some importance. 

Undoubtedly the entomological bureau of the depart- 
ment must have something to do, and investigations that 
it is making now may, as precautionary steps, have 
legitimate value; but the lumbermen can not be expected 
to show much interest in a subject that at present has 
nothing whatever to do with their business or really with 
any practical aspect. of the forests. The bulletin says 
that sometimes insects destroy practically all of the 
seed crop of a tree species in one locality in a season, 
while the natural production of trees is assured only by 
the production of a prolific supply of uninjured seed, 
and that the artificial reforestation of denuded areas 
must also depend upon the collection of sound forest 
seed. That is true, but it has so indirect a bearing upon 
the interests of the timber owner, whether the owner be 
an individual or the Government, and upon the interests 
of lumbermen, that the practical man is inclined to jus- 
tify the expenditure of considerable sums of money upon 
this sort of work only on the ground that Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook is bottomless, and that the Government with 
its paternalistic activities is to last forever. 

Of more direct interest are two other contributions 
from the Bureau of Entomology. One, No. 111, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Sequoia Pitch Moth; a Menace to Pine in 
Western Montana,’’ and the other, No. 170, has the 
title ‘‘The European Pine-Shoot Moth; a Serious Menace 
to Pine Timber in America.’’ These are subjects that 
have real interest to timber owners. That interest is 
not provoking any flame of enthusiasm among lumber- 
men and timber owners, but they are glad to have the 
Government studying such matters. They are also glad 
to have the Government keep out foreign pests, for whit 
has happened in the Black Hills to the pine there, fo 
the chestnut forests of the East because of chestnut 
blight, and to the forests of the northeastern part of thie 
country because of the cottontail and brown moths has 
shown the danger that lies in this direction. The ind 
vidual ean do little, but the Government can and shoul: 
do much to protect from such pests the forests of the 
country, and thus to protect and promote the interests 
of individual timber owners. 

In this connection it may be interesting to state that 
Notice of Quarantine No. 20 has been issued, the qua) 
antine to be effective after July 1, 1915, prohibiting th: 
importation from all European countries and localities 
of pines, because of the discovery of an injurious inse« 
known as the European pine shoot moth (Evetria buol 
ana). This is the pest spoken of above as the subjec' 
of Bulletin No. 170, and its spread into this country 1 
expected to be prevented or restricted by this quarantine 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


A PROBLEM IN PERCENTAGE. 

shipped a customer a car of bevel siding containing 
70, v feet, 52,500 feet of which was standard lengths and 
the emainder of 17,500 feet short lengths. We were per- 
mii 4 to ship 20 percent of the total in short lengths, and 
if 1 have anyone in your employ who can figure we 
wis you would kindly advise us to what extent, in feet, we 
oye hipped on the short lengths and why, as a dispute 
am £ ourselves has come up and we desire to have your 
aut ority enlighten us. 

is quite obvious in this case that 20 percent of 
the otal means 2Q percent of 70,000 feet, which is 14,000 
fee In this instance, therefore, 3,500 feet of siding was 
shi) cd in short lengths which should have been shipped 
in | ng lengths. 

‘iis problem is somewhat like that of figuring per- 
cen ige of profit, which should be based upon the selling 
pri and not upon the cost, although many people are 
stil! figuring their profits in the indirect way.—Epiror. | 


WANTS WASHBOARD MATERIAL. 
\\. want to purchase from the first maker molding that we 


can ise for manufacturing washboards. We understand that 
there are several large manufacturers in the South that can 


supply us at a good, low price.—INnQuiRy No. 66. 


iis inquiry is from a large manufacturer of house- 
hold hardware and woodenware. The inquiry does not 
state what wood or woeds are desirable for this purpose, 
but iny wood which would wear fairly smooth under the 
action of hot suds would probably answer. This inquiry 
probably represents a considerable consumption for this 
purpose and is well worthy the attention of interested 
readers.—EDIToR. | 





WHAT IS A WANIGAN? 


What is the definition of the word wangon, wangen or 
wannegon, also its proper spelling? Where was the word 
derived from? Any otber information you can give us will 
be greatly appreciated. This is to be used in a lawsuit, there- 
fore we would like to obtain all the information in regard to 
the word that we possibly can.—E. S. HamMMonp, president, 
Hanmond-Chandler Lumber Company, Rice Lake, Wis. 


The following definitions are taken from Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary: 

Wanigan—-In American logging camps, a place for the 
storage of small supplies or reserve stock; also, a large chest 
for the lumbermen’s clothing, shoes, tobacco etc. Same as 
Wammikan The uccountant’s shack in a lumber camp. 
Wangan; Wangun; Wannigan. Running the Wanigan—Tak- 
ing a loaded’ boat of supplies down a river from station to 
station, especially in a swift current. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia gives the 
following variations of spelling and definitions ac- 
companying them: 


Wangan—(Also wanigan, wangin; from an Algonkian dia- 
lect in Maine. <A related word is wangun. The same word 
apparently appears as Wammikin.) A boat (especially a 
house boat) used chiefly by lumbermen for carrying provisions, 
tools ete. (Maine.) 


Perhaps the best authority is bulletin No. 61 of the 
Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture, issued 
in 1905, while Gifford Pinchot was forester, and pre- 
pared by the bureau in coédperation with the Society of 
American Foresters. This bulletin entitled ‘‘Terms Used 
in Forestry and Logging’’ consists of a fairly complete 
glossary of the technical and slang terms employed in 
these fields. In it we find the following: 


Wanigan—A houseboat used as sleeping quarters or as 
kitchen and dining room by river drivers. . : 
—EDITOR. | 


SUGGESTION WISE AND TIMELY. 


! have just been reading with much interest the conversa- 
tion entitled “A Universal Remedy,” reported on page 50 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 3. It contains some good 
points which call to mind the extent to which Uncle Sam is 
already trying to point out the better way to the farmers. I 
understand that altogether there is now available annually 
from Government and State funds ‘a total of more than 
$8.000,000 for farm extension and farm demonstration work, 
and that there are approximately 800 farm demonstrators out 
to telp the farmers along the lines for which you suggest 
there should be 10,000 men employed. At any rate, this 
seclus to be a good start in the right direction. 

Your article suggests another thought. Why should not 
the lumbermen or the Department of Agriculture, preferably 





the latter, issue a series of short, concise, authoritative farm 
bullctins upon the general subject of “‘The Use of Wood on the 
Farm’? This would not break any precedents, because some 


tim ago the department issued a publication entitled “Con- 
crete on the Farm.’ We all know that wood is by far the 
farmers’ most important building material. These farm bul- 
letins should deal with the construction of various types of 
harus, silos, tanks, cribs, granaries, sheds, ice and smoke 
hovses, poultry houses, farm residences, the preservative 
trtment of farm timbers, even down to such articles as 
fies, road drags, hens’ nests etc. They should be published 
ii arge quantities, at small cost, and made available so that 
*\ vy lumber dealer could hand out the appropriate bulletin 
Wi'l each bill of lumber sold to the farmer. This is only one 
o! ‘he multitude of ways in which the public can be taught 
tl right use of wood.—R. S. Ketioce, Secretary of the 
N- ional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The suggestion made by Secretary Kellogg in the 
ilove brief letter is both wise and timely. Perhaps the 
I) partment of Agriculture has assumed that everybody 
kiows all there is to know about wood. Lumbermen, 
thomselves had that idea a few years ago, but they have 
‘covered that much was needed to be said in the favor 
®! wood in multitudes of uses. They have found that 
th promotion of other materials has gotten into their 
i rkets in a material way. 

\t various lumber meetings some resentment has been 
Siown toward the Department of Agriculture for its 





activities on behalf of concrete. It is to be assumed 
that the Government writers for the farmer thought that 
the farmer needed this information. 

Now let the Department wake up to the fact that the 
farmer needs information about wood—information 
just as accurate and minute as that which is given him 
regarding concrete. Perhaps such studies will be forth- 
coming if the lumbermen, particularly those in the re- 
tail lumber trade, will insist upon it. More effective 
still would be a demand on the department made by the 
farmers themselves for information as to what is the 
best for such and such a given purpose, and how it 
should be prepared and used; what woods are suited to 
the climate of the inquirer ete. Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion 
should be fertile in the hands of the retail lumber 
trade.—EDITOoR. | 


HOW NEW YORK CITY BUYS ITS LUMBER. 


We note with pleasure the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 20, 1915, regarding the standard 


specifications for lumber used by the city of New York. - 


There are a few errors, however, which it might be advisable 
to correct as they may cause some confusion, and the follow- 
ing, I trust, will fully explain things. 

You correctly state that our unit specifications for hard- 
woods conform to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion’s rules, but you are in error in stating that our rules are 
casier in some respects. For the grades mentioned in your 
article I would refer you to page 22 of the rules adopted 
September, 1913, and issued by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association from the McCormick Building, Chicago. 
You will note the gradings agree with the ones we have 
adopted. 

In compiling these unit specifications I was very careful 
to conform to the trade rules in all respects, although the 
wording may be changed in some instances. There are only 
two or three specifications which do not conform to trade 
rules, and this was on account of there not being any trade 
rules covering the special kind of lumber that was required. 
Before the adoption of any of these specifications, however, 
the matter was taken up with the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and their approval was secured. 

There is evidently some misunderstanding regarding the 
serial number that we put on the specifications, and an 
explanation may be wise. ‘The specifications were not gotten 
up to go into book form, and those copies bound together were 
so bound simply for convenience in sending them to outside 
parties. The supply division of the bureau of standards of 
the city of New York is preparing standard specifications 
covering all supplies bought by the city of New York: these 
supplies are divided into forty-two general classes and lumber 
was put under the general class No. 24—materials of con- 
struction, including lumber, timber and building materials. 
It will be seen that the serial number at the top of the 
specifications refers to general class 24: the letter is the first 
in the name of the kind of lumber used and the following 
number is the folder index number as well as the index num- 
ber of the specifications—thus 24 0-10 is the number of the 
folder in which the specification for white or red oak flooring, 
plain sawn, clear, will be found. The number 24 0-10 is not 
used again for any other purpose. 

The inclusion of the broken stone specification was an 
error, due to the fact that broken stone comes under the 
general class of No. 24 and was adopted at the same time as 
the lumber specifications. 

Your article, unfortunately, did not bring out what are 
considered the essential features of these specifications, 
which are: Each unit specification is complete in itself, 
covering one particular grade of lumber and all that is neces- 
sary to know in ordering that particular grade. In inspecting 
lumber a man does not have to refer to a number of general 
rules, out of which he has to pick the requirement that 
pertains to that particular grade in question when he has 
these specifications for his guidance, as this is already done 
for him and is included in the unit specifications. 

Regarding the discussion of the “Economical Uses of Lum- 
ber,’ of which the writer is the author, I am pleased to note 
your favorable comment. However, you state “The mention 
of Washington cedar as a material for chests is probably an 
unintentional error, as the pencil cedar of the South is the 
wood usually employed for this purpose.” This was not an 
unintentional error, nor an error at all. The use of Wash- 
ington cedar for this class of work is to be commended, 
and it has met with considerable success in some of the city 
departments. I would refer you to page 17, purple pamphlet 
No. 6, issued by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
standard schedule of prices, dimensions, grading rules ete. of 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, red cedar and Port Orford cedar 
lumber. You will note in the paragraph at the top of the 
page there is special reference made to the manufacture of 
moth-proof chests and drawers. 

Regarding the method of contracting for lumber (in which 
you complain of that method used by the city of Chicago) 
would say the city of New York does not ask for blanket 
bids nor does it require the bidder to supply lumber in differ- 
ent quantities, as the city may require from time to time, 
with no knowledge of what these quantities will be or when 
they will be required. 

I am enclosing herewith a standard form of contract. 
This form was prepared by the supplies division of the bureau 
of standards, and was adopted by the board of estimate and 
apportionment in the year 1912, and applies to all depart- 
ments when purchasing supplies. You will note the general 
classification of supplies is listed on page 7. On the next 
page is a form on which are noted the points of delivery to 
which supplies are to be delivered, and in the schedule the 
delivery points are indicated for each item and the quantity 
to be delivered at that point. These quantities, by the 
limitations of the wording of the contract, and also by the 
charter requirements, can only be increased or decreased by 5 
percent from the specified required amount. Each item can be 
bid upon separately and is awarded to the lowest bidder for 
that item and not to the lowest bidder on the total contract: 
therefore, anyone wishing to bid on one item in the whole 
contract can do so, and if he is the low bidder will receive 
the award. In case the quantities asked for are to be deliv- 
ered from time to time throughout the year, there is incorpo- 
rated in the contract the minimum quantity that will be 
required at any one time. This method, I believe, alleviates 
the uncertainties which you complain of and gives the city 
of New York the opportunity of obtaining the lowest possible 
price. In cases like the dock department contracts, which 
call for lumber in quantities of a million feet and up for 
deliveries to be made in one yard at the water front, the 





quantities and the different sizes- are listed all under one 
item and an average unit price per thousand feet board 
measure is obtained, covering the total amount. These con- 
tracts are bid upon by wholesalers only and the lumber 
comes up from the South in shipload lots. 

I note that you say that the preparation of a manual of 
this sort is a distinct forward step and brings the city of 
New York closely in line with railway engineers in both plant 
and equipment fields, who have already adopted standard 
specifications patterned largely after official grading rules. 
I know of no corporation, railroad or otnerwise, that has 
gone into the specifications as deeply as we have gone into 
them or has gotten them out in such shape so that each kind 
and grade of lumber can be specifically referred to in one 
place in the contract schedules. 

If the foregoing is not explanatory I will be very glad to 
take up any other questions more fully.—F. L. BpLKNapP, 
Assistant Engineer, Bureau of Standards, Board of Estimate 
and Apportioument, New York City. 

[This very interesting communication is given in full, 
explaining some matters which were not clear in review- 
ing the book, which was made up by binding together 
the different separate lumber specifications which are 
referred to. It would appear from this letter that each 
specification is intended to be complete in itself for its 
own kind of lumber. 

It is interesting to note also that the City of New 
York has a method of purchasing lumber which is an 
advance over the yearly blanket contract method used 
by the city of Chicago. 

The standard contract form submitted happens to be 
for the department of health, but the same general style 
of form is used for purchases of all sorts for all the 
city departments. The entire list of city purchases is 
codified into forty-two classifications, of which, as Mr. 
Belknap states, No. 24 is assigned to indicate materials 
of construction. There is also a code of points of de- 
livery, including all the various city institutions, service 
stations ete. In each particular contract form only 
those delivery points are printed to which deliveries for 
that department classification of materials are usually 
made. 

Inasmuch as bids for lumber are separated for the 
different kinds of lumber and each schedule indicates 
the quantity required within 5 percent and also the point 
to which delivery is to be made, it follows that intelli- 
gent bids can be offered. 

The yearly bid system used by the city of Chicago 
presumably is intended to safeguard the prices to be 
paid throughout the year, but inasmuch as the quantity 
to be used is uncertain it can hardly be seen how this 
system efficiently meets any sensible annual budget re- 
quirements. The writer’s pride in the purchasing sys- 
tem used in New York city appears to be amply: justified 
and it would be well for other municipalities carefully 
to study its methods.—EbITor. ] 





IDENTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL WOODS. 


Do you have a publication touching on the appearances 
of different kinds of wood such as spruce, fir, pine, hemlock, 
beech, birch etc., as they stand in the forest and also after 
they are cut into lumber which would be helpful to a person 
desiring to become sufficiently familiar with the above woods 
to distinguish them in the forest and also after they are 
sawn into lumber? 


[The identification of woods as the trees stand in the 
forest is a comparatively simple matter. Any good high 
school botany will supply a key which will accomplish 
this result if sufficiently complete. None of the ordi- 
nary books of commercial trees go very extensively into 
the matter of botanical identification, although Sar- 
gent’s ‘‘Manual of the Trees of North America,’’ price 
$6, gives some description of the bark, leaves and fruit. 

The identification of woods merely by the physical 
characteristics of the wood itself, and particularly when 
the bark is not obtainable, is a different and far more 
difficult problem, but one book purports to deal with this 
subject and it does it very satisfactorily. This is Prof. 
Samuel J. Record’s ‘‘ Identification of the Economic 
Woods of the United States.’’ It accomplishes this by 
systematic classification of wood according to the ap- 
pearance of the annual rings, of the medullary rays or 
‘‘orain,’’ of the character and distribution of the pores 
ete. In a few instances a microscope is necessary to 
discover minute characteristics, but for the most part 
identification can be made with the unaided eye or with 
the ordinary hand magnifier, There are some woods 
which botanically are so nearly alike that their identi- 
fication can not certainly be acomplished in this way, 
as, for instance, longleaf and shortleaf pine. We are 
now told that their positive identification will soon he 
accomplished as a result of recent research, although the 
structural differences which they are dependent upon 
will be quite vague and minute. 

Professor Record’s book above will be furnished by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 
additional.—EDITor. ] 





An eminent English financial writer is reported to have 
stated to the Royal Society in London that his estimate 
of the total cash cost of the war to the end of July will 
be $16,990,000,000, and that the total economic loss 
direct and indirect will be $45,740,000,000. He thinks 
that means exhaustion of several belligerents and that 
therefore the war must end in. July. America can not 
be undisturbed in- view of such a condition, for such an 
awful destruction of wealth and such an interruption of 
the activities of the world are sooner or later distributed 
the world over; and while the war may seem in its imme- 
diate results to be of benefit to the United States, in the 
long run we must bear some share of its cost. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


It is gratifying to see, taking a broad view of the gen- 
eral commercial situation and of the lumber trade the 
country over, some appreciable improvement in trade con- 
ditions and volume of business. So many influences are 
at work, many of them adverse to the lumber business, 
that it is sometimes difficult to arrive at a summary of 
the aggregate effect; but scanning the whole field and all 
its departments, taking into account facts some of which 
pessimism reluctantly admits, taking into account the 
greater movement of lumber by rail, and giving due 
consideration to an increased volume of general business, 
it must be conceded a gain in the lumber trade is re- 
flected—not universally, it is true, but nevertheless un- 
mistakably—in the volume of business of the country 
and in prices. 

7 * * 

Those whose location is unfortunate or whose business 
is suppressed or retarded by peculiarly unfavorable con- 
ditions have difficulty in seeing much of this improve- 
ment or even in admitting that it exists. In Chicago, 
for example, all the lumber lines dependent upon the 
building industries are just now at pause awaiting the 
settlement of labor troubles that have actually developed 
or are impending. Interior finish shops, mill work estab- 
lishments and the dealers who supply the building con- 
tractors find little to do just now. Many of them are 
practically closed for the time being; and yet, with 
pressure being brought upon the malcontents not only by 
employers but by their fellow workers in other lines, 
that before long reasonable settlements will be arrived at 
and building will be actively carried on seems practically 
certain. Again, manufacturers or dealers who find their 
chief trade in certain sections of the West where weather 
conditions have been exceptionally unfavorable, and who 
have become tired of waiting for spring to open up and 
spring demand to show itself, find it hard to realize that 
any other sections or in other lines there is an improve- 
ment or even a normal line of trade, yet such is the fact. 
The great wood consuming industries of the country dis- 
play wide variations in the volume and profitableness of 
the business they are doing. Some lines are busy, even 
extremely busy. The iron and steel industry, which is 
looked upon as a barometer of trade, is steadily gaining 
ground. Furnaces are being blown in, plants that have 
been closed are being reopened, and some are running 
full capacity. The demands cf the great war for cer- 
tain commodities, for certain raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, are responsible for a good deal of activ- 
ity in special lines, but this activity in turn spreads to 
others, so all are more or less benefited. 

* * * 

Looking over the reports of trade conditions presented 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and noting 
the tenor of réports in other lines of manufacture and 


trade, the country can be shaded off as to business condi- 
tions and especially lumber demand about as follows: 
The East generally, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, 
is in decidedly better condition than a month ago. Fac- 
tories are more busy, even the cotton mills of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia contributing by their activity to the 
demand for lumber. The agricultural districts in the 
central West and western parts of the country are grad- 
ually increasing their demand. The farmers, to be sure, 
show no disposition to buy in proportion to their ability, 
but as lingering winter is being resolved into a delayed 
spring, as the roads become passable, and as outdoor 
activities are being resumed, the demand for lumber 
from those sections is increasing. It should be a pleasure 
to all to admit such improvement, though many seem to 
hug their pessimism and reject the more optimistic view. 
All through the northern manufacturing states there are 
bright spots, yet the general industries that use wood are 
admittedly sluggish and make slight demands upon the 
vendors of their raw materials. Wagon factories that 
make a product. suited to war purposes are busy, others 
are doing little. Agricultural implement producers, with 
their foreign trade largely cut off, and with a reluctance 
of the farmers to buy more than they absolutely need, 
are making comparatively small demands upon lumber- 
men. But all these influences, pro and con, summed up 
and balanced against each other, yield a more favorable 
result than a short time ago. 


* * * 


Reports from the yellow pine country show a grad- 
ual increase in volume of demand and in prices., In 
practically no case is any recession in prices reported, 
while there is an average advance which at a guess 
might be considered to be about 50 cents a thousand 
over the average prices of a week or two ago. The 
southwestern agricultural districts, where spring is 
well advanced and outdoor work is under way, are 
actually buying more liberally. The central South 
also reports improved conditions, while the south At- 
lantic coast is more optimistic perhaps than any other 
part of the yellow pine field, and gives reasons for its 
assurance of larger and better business in the future. 
Practically all classes of stock share in the improve- 
ment, although railroad material seems to have had 
a check. 

* * * 

Northern pine shows little change from previous 
conditions, and the same is true of hemlock. The sea- 
son is late in the North and most of the industries 
that use either of these northern woods show a light 
requirement, but there is no discouragement among 
holders of stocks, who believe that their product is 
worth what they ask for it. Perhaps the best situ- 
ation among the soft woods in the West is found in 





the Inland Empire. Western pine and western \ hite 
pine both are moving encouragingly. The trade i. not 
large, but is developing along satisfactory lines. shop 
lumber is getting more attention from eastern fae. 
tories, while the retail yard trade is also impro ing, 
One of the happiest features in the West is a gr: iter 
activity in southern California business. For mi ths 
there has been almost nothing doing in that < reat 
consuming section, but now with stocks in yard~ re. 
duced local dealers are entering the market to o! tain 
material for what promises to be a very fair vo ime 
of building. 


* * * 

That the hardwood trade is developing favoral y is 
shown by the fact that many mills that have ‘een 
shut down are starting up in a moderate way and ‘hat 
stock is moving better than in recent weeks. any 
industries are buying freely at such prices as ¢ is 
necessary to pay. But that the hardwood consuing 
industries are for the most part still running woder 
brake and are not buying in normal quantities ‘ust 
be admitted. Yet the movement in hardwoods is suf. 
ficient to hold prices fairly well, with advanced figures 
in some lines. 

* * * 

The export trade, which has an effect upon our do- 
mestic business altogether out of proportion to its rela- 
tive magnitude, is not in good volume. It is absolutely 
held down by the inability to secure vessel 
cept a limited amount of room for which are asked 
prices that are practically prohibitive. Yet there is a 
tremendous foreign demand if it could be met with 
domestic goods. Prices in the foreign trade are excel- 
lent, even on f. o. b. rail basis, but that accomplishes 
little in the physical movement. Yellow pine exporters, 
however, look for better shipping conditions soon. They 
think that the movement of grain and cotton has about 
reached its climax for the time being and some space 
will be released for the lower rated lumber and timber, 
This week there is an interesting statement from F'rance 
as to a cry in that country of, ‘‘In times of war pre- 
pare for peace.’’? An important section of the Chamber 
of Deputies insists that one of the first problems which 
France will face when peace comes will be the rebuild: 
ing of hundreds of cities, towns, villages'and country 
habitations that have been destroyed, not only in France 
but in Belgium as well. Therefore it is evident that all 
industries engaged in the production of material for 
building purposes should be put in immediate operation. 
Every lumber mill that is in existence should be working 
overtime, while the woodworking mills where doors, win- 
dow frames and casements are made should begin at 
once to provide for future business. If that advice is 
followed it means a continued and quiekly enlarged de- 
mand for American woods. 


space, ex- 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Ocean-to-ocean flights along three routes for a transcon- 
tinental prize are planned by the Aero Club of America as 
a part of its national ninety days’ aeroplane competition, 
beginning July 4 next, the club announced at New York 
April 4 

William Hale Thompson, Republican, was elected mayor 
of Chicago April 6, defeating Robert M. Sweitzer, the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, by a plurality of 139,489. This is the 
greatest plurality ever given to any candidate for a major 
office in the history of the city. 

Announcement was made at San Francisco April 6 that 
Mrs. Zekia Nuttall, of €oyoacan, Mexico, Miss Katherine B. 
Davis, of New York, and Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
have been selected by the woman’s board of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition as the three most noted women of Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Nuttall was chosen for her work in archaeology, 
Miss Davis for work in prison reform and Miss Addams for 
social settlement work. 

Mayor Roberts, of Terre Haute, Ind., and the other twen- 
ty-six defendants in the election conspiracy case were found 
guilty by a jury in the Federal court at Indianapolis April 
6. The possible cumulative punishment under the four 
counts of the indictment is fines totaling $26,000 and im- 
prisonment for nineteen years. 

The first Government inquiry into wages and conditions 
of employment of sleeping car porters and conductors was 
made at Chicago April 5 and 6 by the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

The great art collection of J. P. Morgan, the value of 
which has been estimated at upward of $45,000,000, except 
that portion of it now in the Morgan library will be sold, 
it was reported at New York April 3. 

The world’s champion deep sea diver, S. J. Dressishak, 
and three other divers left Brooklyn navy yard April 1 for 
San Francisco, whence they will proceed to Honolulu with 
their apparatus to aid in the work of raising the submarine 
F-4. 

The International Mercantile Marine Company, organized 
by J. P. Morgan & Co.. controlling a great fleet of steam- 
ships plying between the United States and Europe, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver by the Federal court at 
New York April 3. 

Seventy-five persons lost their lives in wrecks caused by 
a terrific blizzard along the Atlantic coast from New Eng- 
land to Georgia April 3. 

The first public financial statement ever issued by_ the 
Mormon church, presented in the tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City April 4 before the annual conference, showed that the 
church collected $1,887,920 from tithes in 1914. 

Fight counties in Michigan voted dry in the local option 
contests April 5. They are: Berrien, Calhoun, Emmet, 
Kalamazoo, Lapeer, Mason, Oakland, Iron and Tuscola. 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, commander of the Department 
of the East, arrived in Panama April 4 and began an 
inspection of the Pacific fortificatiors of the canal April 5. 

The transfer was recorded April 2 of nearly $100,000 
worth of real estate in Niles, Ohio, to the City of Niles, as 
the site of a $300,000 memorial to the late President Me- 
Kinley, who at one time lived at_Niles. The memorial is 
being backed by the MeKinley National Birthplace Associa- 
tion. 

A conference of international labor leaders will be held at 
New York April 15 to choose delegates to an international 
congress of labor to be held in a European City to devise 
ways and means of bringing the European war to an end. 

Mme. Lalla Vandermelde, wife of the Belgian minister of 
state, April 2 concluded her efforts in this country for the 
relief of the famine stricken Belgians, after having collected 
$300,000. She sailed for Europe April 3. 


Washington. 


March customs receipts totaled $19,586,325, the greatest 
sum collected during any one month since the outbreak of 
the European war. Total treasury receipts for March were 
$56,398,959. 

Gold coin and certificates in the hands of the Federal re- 
serve banks decreased about $3,000,000 during the last week 
while legal tender and silver certificates increased about 
$2,500,000, according to the statement of condition April 2, 
issued April 3 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

President Wilson April 2 formally accepted an invitation 
to speak at the Arlington Memorial day exercises at Wash- 
ington this year. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. who has an international 
reputation as a naval expert, April 2 offered his resignation 
as aid for operations to Secretary of the Navy Daniels and 
it was accepted. The action is reported to have been due to 
a dispute over a question of naval efficiency between the 
rear admiral and the secretary. 

A committee representing 400 American textile mills told 
Government officials April 6 that unless some relaxation of 
the recent British blockade order-in-council is obtained and 
German dyestuffs reach them within six weeks’ time 270 
mills will be forced to close and 260,000 operatives be 
thrown out of work. 

An appeal to the American Red Cross from the Montene- 
zrin Government for aid in fighting the typhus epidemic 
was received April 6 through the State Department. 


The White House made public April 5 a “summary of 
business conditions” gleaned from newspapers and other 
publications received at the Department of Commerce. 


President Wilson’s invitations to the countries of Central 
and South America to participate in the Pan-American 
financial conference at Washington, beginning Mav 24, was 
formally accepted April 4 by Argentina, while Chile, Sal- 


vador and Uruguay have made 
ceptance, . 

The total net revenue of the steam railroads of the United 
States with operating revenues of more than $100,000 for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, was given at $845,- 
216,654 in a report made public April 3 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


already known their ac- 


Operating revenues for the same 
period were $3,047,019,908 and operating expenses §$2,- 
200,313,150, with a net deficit from outside operations of 
$1,490,095. The net corporate income was given at 


$347,206,000. 

Foreign trade of the United States from March 27 to 
April 3 netted a favorable balance of $21,621,172. This 
was an increase of $6,172,020 over the preceding week. 

Two cents instead of five cents will be the postage rate 
on letters beginning April 1 between the United States and 
the British colonies of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands 
in the British West Indies, the Postoffice Department an- 
nounced March 30. 

Difficulties over financial affairs of the Dominican Republic 
were brought to a head April 1 when the United States Gov 
ernment cut off the allowance of $2,000 a day which the 
Dominican Government has been permitted recently to draw 
from its customs reserve fund to meet deficit incurred in 
expenses. 

Secretary Daniels is about to select a new class of ten 
naval and marine corps officers and twenty enlisted men to 
be organized in June for instruction in naval aeronautics 
at the naval station at Pensacola, Fla. 


Ninety-two vessels, carrying 424,606 tons of freight, 
passed through the Panama Canal during February, ‘Tolls 
collected for the month, $403,219, bring the total of canal 
dues collected up to $2,365,258. 





FOREIGN. 


Jess Willard, the Kansas Cowboy, defeated Jack Johnson 
in twenty-six rounds for the world’s heavyweight title at 
Havana April 5. 

Socialist women of Germany have presented a petition to 
the reichstag, it is said, demanding Government interter- 
ence for the prompt lowering of the price of foodstuffs and 
Government distribution of potatoes and meats. 

The one hundredth anniversary of Bismarck’s birth was 
celebrated in Berlin, Germany, April 1 

The Great Central Railway Company of England is making 
experiments in the employment of women as railway port: Ts 
to set free men of military age. 

An uprising in Nicaragua fomented by General Julian 
Irias, minister of war under the Zelaya regime, has been put 
down by the Government. 

A daughter was born April 7 to Crown Princess Cece ie, 
wife of Frederick William, the German crown prince. T!°y 
now have five children, four boys, and one daughter. 
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is is a time when tremendous results are in the 
mi ug and no one, even the most acute and capable 
by ecason of knowledge and experience, can even begin 


th. shaping of a forecast of results. International 
bar vers, Who are in closest touch with facts and con- 
dit.ons pertaining to the unparalleled conflict in Eu- 
ro, are as much at sea as regards the financial and 


ecovomie final effects of the great war as are the 
masses of the people. The one thing that is fully 
recognized by everybody is that a great balance of 
trae in favor of this country has accumulated and 
promises to augment until peace shall be restored. But 
in our immense and growing balance of trade against 


forcign countries are conditions and results that in- 
duce quandary as to their effects in matters pertaining 
to international exchange and the gold movement as 
well as to what may result should the war be pro- 
longed and extended, especially should nations now at 
peace become involved in the conflict. 

* * * 


inquiry is being made in high banking and financial 
circles as to what will be the probable effect of the 
enormous trade balance now accumulating against the 
belligerent countries. It is pointed out that with the 


gain in our exports of foodstuffs consequent on the 
war, though it means prosperity of the farming popu- 
lation producing the grains and other food and feed- 


stulfs needed by the contending armies, the cotton 
growers of the South did not get adequate results for 
the staple money crop of a large section of the coun- 
try, a condition that is being seriously felt in one- 
third of the agricultural part of the country. Though 
the export of cotton in the later. part of the market 
period has caused a notable advance of prices, results 
have mainly accrued to the dealers in cotton, while 
the growers have realized but little from the rise of 
prices. Thus the balance of prosperity to the farmers 
has been rendered uneven, which in a large measure 
hinders the coming of good business times throughout 
the country as a whole. It also is seen that the gain 
in manufacturing has mainly involved war material 
and foodstuffs, which, while it has been a great bene- 
fit to a large section of community, has left other sec- 
tions receiving relatively poor results from our 
exports. This view of the matter should be qualified, 
however, by the realization that our finances have 
been greatly benefited and strengthened by the excess 
of our exports over imports, which is a gain for the 
country at large, since it has stopped the export of our 
gold and set the flow of the yellow metal toward this 
country. Yet since the gain of exports is mainly in 
war supplies it gives employment to only those manu- 
facturers whose plants are equipped to turn out such 
material and therefore results are spotted here and 
there and do not accrue to our entire industrial sys- 
tem. Yet it is a help and a gain toward that larger 
and complete prosperity that may come of sound credit, 
the maintenance of an ample gold supply, and a conse- 
quent sufficient basis for money circulation. 
* * * 


But at the moment the great bankers are indulging in 
queries as to the effect of present conditions on future 
results. Admission is made in high quarters that our 
trade balance has.been a relief from the menace of 
further demands for gold as coming from foreign coun- 
tries, thus saving our credit foundation, which was 
threatened by the outbreak of war. Soon after that 
lamentable event, and all through last autumn, much 
fear was expressed that American securities held in 
Europe would be returned to this country for liquida- 
tion; and the result would be that our gold supply 
would be seriously drawn upon to make such payments. 
But after three months of fortifying against liquida- 
tion of our foreign held securities, and in the mean- 
time arranging for payment of many millions of gold in- 
debtedness in London, the tide turned in favor of this 
country. Even the Bank of England’s gold deposit at 
Ottawa, Canada, is being drawn upon to pay for war 
supplies originating in the United States. Owing to 
the decline of sterling exchange in England at figures 
below 4.80 payment for war supplies in this country 
‘o a large extent has been made in gold, while the 
British banking interests have sought to establish 
large blocks of credit in this country for the purchase 
of war materials, Thus the expected rush of foreign 
held securities into our home markets has been ob- 

iated, the return flow being no greater than the ex- 
hanges have easily disposed of. There even has been 
1 considerable investment of European money in Ameri- 
an securities as a safeguard against losses that might 
result from the wars, as this country is now by many 
onsidered the safest place for the conservation of 
‘apital resources. 

* * * 

Thus very evidently there is no danger of.a break- 
{own in our credit organization, a condition that will 
be still stronger as the war progresses. Added to the 
‘xtraordinarily favorable credit results growing out of 
he European war to the extent of relieving us of 
further demands for gold from overseas, the inaugura- 


























tion of the Federal Reserve system of banking is con- 
fidently counted on as another factor of safety to our 
financial condition. A noteworthy feature of this mat- 
ter is that the bankers of the entire country are al- 
most, if not quite, unanimous in their confidence in the 
reserve system, since so far it has worked to the sat- 
isfaction of the bankers and promises still greater 
benefits and security as experience and amendments 
shall work toward perfection in its operations. 
* * * 

Thus two great influences have recently come into 
the financial and business interests of the country;. 
namely, the sudden enlargement of our balance in the 
foreign trade and the distinct and effective reforma- 
tion of our banking system. Added to these great and 
effective influences were last year’s immense wheat and 
other grain crops. These certainly should seem enough 
to assure a greater degree of trade distribution and 
expansion than actually is in evidence. Yet an uneven 
and hesitant growth of industry and trade that is 
to be regretted must be confessed. Generally the back- 
ward disposition of business men is attributed to the 
uncertainties involved in the war in Europe. Par- 
ticularly, the opinion is prevalent that such prosperity 
as prevails is unevenly distributed, the manufacturers 
of war material and the exporters of grain and other 
foodstuffs getting the greater share of it, while other 
interests are hesitant and languishing. A belief pre- 
vails, however, that if, as spring advances, the crop 
outlook shall be promising there will be no reason why 
business in general should not revive. Even the con- 
troversy about railroad rates should measurably abate 
under favorable readjustments and increase of traffic. 

* * * 


A recent event of great interest was the abolition 
of minimum prices on stocks and bonds on the New 
York Steck Exchange. Though this event may be con- 
sidered in the nature of ancient history when this ob- 
servation reaches the eye of the reader, it was such 
an important happening in the current annals of the 
security market as to be a matter of grave omission if 
it were not mentioned here. The measure became 
effective on Thursday, April 2. It was announced that 
the abolition of minimum prices was determined on 
as evidence that bankers considered that financial con- 
ditions were completely under control, a situation thor- 
oughly reflective of the great improvement that has 
been effected by our large balance of trade. Minimum 
base prices had been the order of the governors of 
the Exchange since the reopening on December 12, 
1914, though individual minimum prices had been re- 
duced as fluctuating conditions required. 

* * * 


On the metropolitan stock market the course of trad- 
ing for some time has run so strongly to what are 
called ‘‘war stocks’’ that it has been a matter of 
doubt breeding concern to the seasoned veterans in 
security trading. The recent upward movement looked 
forced and unhealthy, with the best stocks declining 
and the doubtful issues rising to new high levels. Con- 
servative bankers and brokers are said to have called 
the turn on the fast and loose trading that has pre- 
vailed, and will attempt to direct the main attention 
to the better class of securities as a safeguard of the 
market. Up to the beginning of this week the bond 
market was said to have been as wild as that in stocks. 
What are called sub-standard bonds had been very 
active, while many of the better issues were dull and 
tended lower. Following the abolition of minimum 
base prices the conservative side of the market was 
disposed to frown on the wildcat method of trading 
that had been the vogue and insist on restoring securi- 
ties to their true and consistent market basis. In the 
late remarkable rise in prices foreign selling, which 
was feared, did not materialize, and advices from 
London were received to the effect that the loan ac- 
counts were in such good shape that no ‘‘dumping’’ 
of American securities held as collateral by them 
would take place. But a competent reviewer of the 
market says that the changed conditions in both for- 
eign and domestic affairs will enable professional trad- 
ers to take either side of the market, knowing -that 
their gains will not be limited by the minimum rule 
or jeopardized by the wild-cat clique that mainly in- 
fluenced the market before the minimum price basis 
was abolished. Results seem to show that the author- 
ities of the New York Stock Exchange have handled 
a difficult situation with much skill as well as courage 
since the outbreak of the European war. 

* * * 


Much interesting comment is being voiced because 
this country has passed through a tremendously threat- 
ening financial crisis that followed the declarations 
of war at the end of July last. It was at that time 
inevitable that foreign holders of American stocks and 
bonds would dump them in large volume on our mar- 
ket, and that attempt at realization no doubt would 
have been made had not our stock exchanges been 
closed for the time being. With safeguards, our mar- 
kets were reopened in December and have been so 





conducted as to avoid an overweight of domestic and 
foreign liquidation and now have been restored to 
regular trading on a standard basis. In the mean- 
time the demand for our products by the belligerent 
nations has so increased the balance of trade against 
them that they have been forced to pay in gold or credit 
equivalents for what they have bought. True, there 
has been much steady selling of foreign held securi- 
ties in our markets, but the movement has been so 
moderate and gradual that it has caused no destruc- 
tive influence on values nor crowded the market with 
unabsorbed offerings. Competent authority declares 
that the rate of exchange is so heavily against Europe 
that it tends to force a degree of selling. Especially 
when an English investor sells securities in New York 
he nets as much as 1 percent more than the market 
price because he receives a bill of exchange equivalent 
to that figure and he cashes it at par of exchange in 
London. The greater bankers of the large cities of 
this country look with complacency on such a return 
flow from Europe of our securities as there is, because, 
as they assume, if we receive back our securities in 
payment for our exports the result should better our 
condition. 
* > * 

International and other American bankers of the 
larger sort are taking much interest in several pro- 
posed European loans that are being negotiated in this 
country. One of these is a French loan for $50,000,000, 
bearing 5 ‘percent interest. Progress is said to have 
been made in this undertaking. Another is for the 
establishment of a British credit in New York for 
$100,000,000, as a guaranty of payment for war ma- 
terials and foodstuffs in this country. The Wall Street 
gossip is that the amount stated will be in the form 
of loans secured at various American banks, such loans 
being in the shape of our stocks and bonds transferred 
to a single London bank, the collateral to be strength- 
ened by about 33 percent of British Treasury notes, 
alk to be rehypothecated as security for a loan from 
New York bankers. Under this arrangement bankers 
in New York could allow banks all over the United 
States to participate in the grand loan, so that the 
loan account of any single bank need not be increased 
to any considerable extent. As one observer remarks, , 
‘*With prices of stocks well up from the levels at the 
outbreak of war, a broad market established, and the 
collaterial sweetened by British Treasury notes, the 
loan should be considered entirely safe for a long 
period without any increase of collateral.’’ Thus one 
can see that the allied belligerent nations are coming 
to the United States for help in time of extreme need, 
while Germany seems to be getting along with loans 
within its own borders, made directly with its people 
through Government security issues, like the United 
States bonds as a money basis in the Civil War. 


* * * 


The present sojourn of J. P. Morgan in England and 
France is generally understood as having for its ob- 
ject the arrangement of the loans mentioned. In the 
meantime France, with wonderful evolvement of finan- 
cial ability and resources, is providing for advances 
to Servia, Belgium, Greece and Montenegro, as friends 
of the Allies at war, the sum of 1,350,000,000 franes or 
$270,000,000. Mr. Morgan also lately has arranged 
for J. P. Morgan & Co., the National City Bank and the 
First National Bank, all of New York, to offer to 
American investors 5 percent French Treasury bonds 
to a certain amount at 9914 and interest. The sub- 
scriptions are said to have been very satisfactory. This 
is the second formal arrangement by France for credit 
in the United States, it is said by the Financial Chron- 
icle, the first having been secured soou after the out- 
break of war. Russia also has obtained a loan of 
$25,000,000. Thus the belligerent nations appear to be 
coming to Uncle Sam’s coffers for money means with 
which to finance the war, a large part of the aggre- 
gate being expended in this country for war material 
and foodstuffs. Hence the great increase in our bal- 
ance of trade, and hence the growing importance of 
the United States in world finances. In the process 
our gold fund is increasing and the bulwarks of our 
eredit are strengthened. 

~ * * 


While the finances of this country are constantly’ 
receiving additional strength, other features of the sit- 
uation might be better. Though there is in evidence 
some gain in several of the industrial outputs, results 
continue to be unevenly distributed. Reports from the 
steel and iron industries indicate some enlargement of 
output, and the receipt of larger orders from the rail- 
roads, the agricultural machine and implement manu- 
facturers, with the continuance of heavy requirements 
of war material from the belligerent nations of Eu- 
rope. The railroads are still backward purchasers, 
though some gain has been scored on their account. As 
the season advances the railroads are expected to 
enlarge their orders continually for rails and equip- 
ment. Several notable orders have been placed within 
recent time. 
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SUBSTITUTION FOR LONGLEAF POINTS A WARNING. 


Trouble Results in the Building of a Chicago Cheese Warehouse—How the Thrifty Contractor Works the Complacent 
Yard Man—Flooring Unsafe for Its Intended Purpose. 


It will be recalled that various constructioa engi- 
neers have recently been quoted as stating that one 
reason for the substitution of concrete and steel for 
lumber in building construction, particularly in fac- 
tories and warehouses, was the difficulty of securing 
a good grade of longleaf pine for heavy mill construe- 
tion. Other engineers and architects have been quoted 
as stating that it was possible to buy good longleat 
pine at a reasonable price if it is insisted upon and if 
the contractor and the millman understand that the 
kind of lumber that is specified is the only kind of 
lumber that will be accepted. 

This is a story of an incident which faithfully shows 
what actually sometimes happens in practice. The 
names are not given but the facts are all in possession 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The building in question is a cheese warehouse to be 
built three stories at the present time and two stories 
to be added at some later date. It is of heavy mill 
construction with laminated floors of 3x8. There 
are four 18-foot spans between girders, one 14-foot 
span and one 12, except that these spans are some- 
what broken on the first floor, which is of special con- 
struction. The second floor of the building is to be 
refrigerated and this floor will therefore carry a layer 
of three inches of cork and three inches of concrete. 
The walls and ceiling will also be insulated with four 
inches of cork, this being applied on the ceiling di 
rectly underneath the third floor. 

The specifications for all the timbers and flooring for 
this building call for longleaf southern pine at Chi- 
cago market price. The contractor bid upon this basis. 
Then he went to a large and well known lumber yard 
in Chicago and purchased the lumber bill, specifying 
No. 1 yellow pine. This was interpreted by the lum- 
berman as No. 1 common. 


1—LOBLOLLY 
THE CHEESE. 


PINE BEING POROUS, IT MIGHT ABSORB STRENGTH FROM 


The heavy timbers were in due course delivered at 
the job and were in general nice, clean, straight pieces, 
although not in every way pleasing to the architect’s 
engineer upon the work, because of the fact that some 
of these timbers were obviously of shortleaf instead 
of longleaf, although it must be said of a fairly excel- 
lent grade of shortleaf. Under any of the ring rules 
which have been proposed, or under the density speci- 
fication which has been more recently suggested by 
the Forest Products Laboratory, it is probable that 20 
percent of these heavy timbers would have been re- 
jected. Inasmuch, however, as the Chicago building 
ordinance allows a stress of only 1,300 pounds for 
longleaf the engineer passed all these heavy timbers, 
believing them to be amply strong for the desired 
purpose. 

When the laminated flooring, about 175,000 feet, 
was delivered to the job, however, trouble started. It 
is quite possible (as a gratuitous assumption) that the 
architect, who has not been prominent in mill con- 
struction work, might perhaps have allowed the mate- 
rial to go in, as many other Chicago architects have 
done under similar circumstances. His engineer, how- 
ever, had an extended experience in the central fac- 
tory district and had been accustomed to demand long- 
leaf pine where longleaf pine was specified. In this 
particular instance, also, the 18-foot spans with the 
heavy dead load of cork and cement called for a 
strength in the floors which only longleaf pine was 
adequate to supply, and the humid character of use 
and occupancy called for the longleaf resistence to 
decay. 

As to the material which actually was delivered at 
the job, the accompanying pictures will probably suf- 
ficiently testify to any lumberman experienced in 
southern pine. The shipment from the South was al- 


most entirely loblolly pine, contaminated with 
a few stray pieces of shortleaf or longleaf. It 
cut largely from logs apparently only a foot in di. me. 
ter. In many of the pieces the heartwood was b:xeq 
within the 25-inch thickness of the piece. Mos of 
these hearts were of the characteristic orange © \lor 
of loblolly, and many of them of such brittle 

that the crosscut saw in trimming the ends had 

out large pieces of the grain, sometimes extendi: 
half inch or more into the end of the piece. ‘his 
roughness of the crosscutting was also marked in the 
sapwood as compared with the clean, hard ends of the 
few pieces of longleaf or shortleaf in the shipment, 
Some of these better pieces may be seen in illus‘ra- 
tion No. 3 in the first tier of the longer pieces pro j:ct- 
ing into the foreground in the right lower half of the 
picture. Their contrast in appearance with the ma- 
jority of the. stock is marked. 

Forest Service Bulletin No. 108 gives the average 
fiber stress at elastic limit of longleaf at 3,699 pounds 
per square inch, shortleaf 3,236 and loblolly 3,040 

The contractor felt much grieved that any ob jec- 
tion should be made to the material supplied. ‘The 
difficulty had arisen at a time when the material for 
the first floor was needed at once. He protested that 
it was impossible to secure this item in strict longleaf 
from stocks of Chicago yards and argued that the ma- 
terial delivered in dry condition would be better for 
the purpose than material which could be ordered in 
from the mills and necessarily containing more mois 
ture. 

The proprietor of the yard which sold the material 
was interviewed and his statement was to the effect 
that he had ordered from the mill and supplied the 
grade of material which the contractor had ordered 
from him. He had had considerable trouble over the 
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matter and had asked a local association inspector 
to inspect the material. Being asked from what por- 
tion of the South this flooring order had been received 
he called up the Chicago office of the prominent saw- 
mill company from which he had ordered the stock, 
not having received any bill of lading with the ship- 
ment. Neither did the Chicago office have the bill 
f lading, inasmuch as it is the custom of this com- 
pany to withhold bills of lading on shipments at its 
headquarters office. One of the Chicago representa- 
tives, however, expressed his impression or belief that 
this particular shipment had come from the vicinity 
of Hattiesburg, Miss. If it came from that vicinity 
it certainly was not virgin timber, but was probably 
the product of some small mill cutting from a second 
growth stand of loblolly. 

The sympathies of the local yard man were quite 
obviously with the contractor, who was a regular cus- 
tomer of his. He stated that this sort of stock was 
the kind usually accepted for laminated factory floor- 
ing. Another Chicago lumberman stated that the 
architects’ specifications usually call for No. 1 com- 
mon southern pine instead of specifying longleaf, but 
on a good deal of the mill construction in the central 
factory district he had had trouble over the fact that 
the architects actually did specify longleaf and ac- 
tually insisted upon securing it. 

The local yard man concerned in this case also stated 








-THE FEW PIECES OF SHORTLEAF AND LONGLEAF IN THIS PILE BY COMPARISON SHINE LIKE A GOOD DEED IN A NAUGHTY WORLD. 


yards and had found that to fill this particular re- 
quirement from Chicago stocks would necessitate 
cleaning up the market, assembling a number of pur- 
chases, and the resawing of 6x8 and larger sizes in 
order to secure the material. 

The above is a story of the difficulties of a Chicago 
architect who wants to use real longleaf pine in a 
building and who is willing to pay the price. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its readers are well 
aware that there are large quantities of longleaf pine 
in the South at the present time awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the reluctant and tardy buyer. Much of 
it, which formerly went for export, is now available 
for domestic use. 

A noted economist some years ago made the state- 
ment that progress in manufacture had not been ac- 
companied by similar progress in methods of dis- 
tribution. That appears to be the case in longleaf 
pine at the present time. There is a hitch somewhere 
in the present marketing methods between producer 
and consumer. 

Thus far the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN .has used no 
names in this article. It may, however, be said in 
closing that R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was asked to 
view the material at the job, and stated that he had 
no objection whatever to being quoted as saying that 
the material for flooring delivered to the job was 




















THE COUNTRY’S CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


Compilation by National Association Shows Compara- 
tive Statistics for a Year. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
its report for February, 1915, gives general statistics 
compiled from information furnish¥d by affiliated asso- 
ciations and nonmember mills. Among the associations 
reporting are the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Inc.), the North Carolina Pine Association, the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The recapitulation of cut and shipments of lumber 
from March, 1914, to February, 1915, inclusive, shows 
the number of feet of lumber (including both hard- 
woods and softwoods) cut and shipped by the mills 
reporting, as well as the excess of cut over shipments, 








that he had called up practically all of the Chicago largely, obviously not fit for the purpose. or shipments over cut, in the various mozths. The 
compilation follows: 
No. of mills Feet cut more F Feet cut 
1914, reporting. Woods Total cut. Total shipments. than shipped. No. of =e on ” . mere on 
, = report- ee — -Shipments—— shipped. 
ROME sa eyenst avons gesseop eee - a on ee ofp Rees Bp myo States, ing. Woods, 1914, 1915 1914. 1915, 1915. 
Seca tina aesiake B19 Hard 103,300,000 58,300,000 45,000,000 Soft 6,800,000 5,700,000 5,300,000 6,400,000  *700,000 
Soft 932,200,000 934,500,000 *2,300,000 Serer rr ere ree Hard 900,000 500,000 1,100,000 1,100,000 *600,000 
CON 4 RSE a ae ro ae 665 Hard 102,200, 59,000,000 43,200,000 Kentucky 500,000 x 300, *100,000 
Soft 1,083,700,000 1,006,700,000 77,000, 300,000 =... ee eon e 100,000 200,000 
POM eer ee rarest at tkneaeN ne eKe 652 Hard 5,000, 69,500,000 25,500,000 Louisiana 1,900, 0¢ 1,200,000 1,100,000 800,000 
Soft 1,109,400,000 1,022,200,000 87,200,000 102,900,000 115,900, 95,000,000 7,900,000 
MN GU La eink a5 atolnid 63 an asi ale ik 614 Hard 70,800, 65,200,000 5,500,000 Michigan 13,100,000 8,000, 11,300,000 1,800,000 
Soft 1,019,300,000 993,800,000 25,500,000 6,900,000 7,000,000 4,700,000 2,200,000 
BEES cs omse cs pawacescieaes 612 Hard 67,800,000 58, 100,000 9,700,000 Minnesota ................ 11 Soft 24,400,000 ......... 30,100,000 29,000,000 29,000,000 
Soft 1,014,700,000 ,900, 107,800,000 Mississippi 4,700,000 3,900,000 2,900,000 1,800,000 
a Ae ea 629 Hard 59,800,000 61,200,000 *1,400,0 900, 18,000,000 27,200,000 24,100,000 *6,100,000 
Soft 969,700,000 823,900,000 145,800.000 Missouri & Oklahoma....... 3 Hard 300,000 300,000 300,000 200, 100,000 
CURE | cot anes ohne ne v0 573 Hard 000, 01 51,600,000 *11,600,000 Soft 2,200,000 1,900,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 400,000 
Soft 861,200,000 765,600,000 95,600,000 TUG CI aie 55sec Hard 2,100,000 1,700,000 1,800,000 1,500,000 200,000 
DMNRMIN Es 55% a sph coehbekaeces 576 Hard 39,000,000 8,500,000 *9,500,000 Soft 1,600,000 1,100,000 1,700,000 1,500, *400,000 
Soft 651,500, 639,000,000 12,500,000 GN Gace cvink oahednanmmnne's Hard 100,000 200,000 300,000 700,000 *500,00¢ 
MNT, sc. dicicnes ase Js Samrdia be 454 Hard 18,600,000 19,000,000 *400,000 ‘ Soft 900,000 100,000 300,000 300,000 *200,000 
Soft 460,300, 525,100, *64,800,000 wn Se CREE CREE TT Ore Soft 50,000, 44,000,000 46,100,000 41,700,000 2,300,000 
1915. South Carolina ............ Soft 1,800,000 2,400, 300,000 2,000,000 000 
PME ais Waeurcekay seeds ease 6 489 Hard 39,700,000 35,300,000 4,400,000 De OP A ree Hard 2,000,000 1,600,000 2,100,000 2,300,000 *700,000 
j Soft 466,000,000 512,800,000 *46,800,000 Soft 900,000 700,000 500,000 600,000 100,000 
Vo, Se eet 9 SE ers 495 Hard 60,500; 45,600,000 14,900,000 RS Socio ¢-aeraat ae eiions Soft 30,400,009 31,800,000 32,900,000 27,700,000 4,100,000 
Soft 448,300,000 49,400,000 *1,100,000 Re tact a Hard 1,800,000 1,300,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 300,000 
Washington ....cccccceccce 66° Soft 106,700,000 99,600,000 103,800,000 84,100,000 15,500,000 
SMAI MNS cides ak SG dois on Sheen Pealsen sks oosenee 10,689,500, 000 10,122,100,000 916,400,000 West Virginia ............. -Hard —_5,900,000 ~—_2, S00, 4,600,000 ,400, #1,600,000 
—~-——— WRUNOMEEIE? “4 oe ccecesscgs cee 60 Hard 34,500,000 21,400,000 14,700,000 13, 100,000 8,300,000 
*Feet cut less than shipped. Soft 23,400,000 24,700,000 27,900,000 26,800,000 *2,100,000 
Feet cut ° oo incensiadiasiigiiae  “sanimangiel 
No. of mills more than GNIS: 5p waaisacncow «cece 530,800,000 446,800,000 514,000,000 439,600,000 92,800,000 
report- Ct —Shipments——. shipped. eos : 
States, ing. Woods, 1914, 1915, 1914, 1915. 1915. *Feet cut less than shipped. 
AUER rs aac nolan sua nien kes 6 Hard 12,700,000 10,000,000 12,000,000 9,600,000 + —_ 400,000 Summary. 
PE owankn os 0.44 vie nhc 19 Hard.- 3,300,000 1,200,000 8,400,000 1,600,000 *400,000 Decrease in cut during February, 1915, under February, 1914...........0.seeeeeerercee 84,000,000 feet 
Soft 28,200,000 26,100,000 28,100,000 24,500,000 1,600,000 Decrease in shipments during February, 1915, under February 1914.......+...-s+ee0> 74,400,000 feet 
RRB RIR. 5 0:6:6.0'05'5:0:9:0% s:0:50 10 10 Soft 21,300,000 19,400,000 27,200,000 17,800,000 1,600,000 Excess cut over shipments during February, 1914.........ceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeenenecces 16,800,000 feet 
Georgia and Florida........ 7 Haxd LO SNO . cescacdse 1,000,000 400,000 *400,000 


Excess cut over shipments during February, 1915........c.eceeeeeeererecereereeneeee 7,200,000 feet 
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COLORADO LUMBERMAN MURDERED. 


Yard Manager at Fort Logan the Victim of Burglars— 
Office the Scene of the Crime. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DENVER, CoL., April 7.—Fred Matson, manager of the 
Abbott & Schaberg lumber yard at Englewood, was mur- 
dered last night by burglars in the company’s office. 
The crime was discovered late this afternoon when an 
employee of the company was sent from Englewood to 
ascertain why Matson had not answered telephone calls. 

Matson’s body was lying behind a counter. The front 
door was barred with a spade but the rear door, through 
which the burglars evidently escaped, was wide open. 
The body was cold when found, indicating that the mur- 
der was committed during the night. 

Matson, whose home was in Englewood, had been in 
charge of the Fort Logan yard about ten months. He 
was 27 and unmarried. 





SEES A GOOD TIME COMING. 


Sales Agent Predicts Large Demand from Both Foreign 
and Domestic Markets. 


Houston, Tex., April 5—Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Company, is very 
optimistic over the lumber outlook and believes 1915 
will tell an entirely differ- 
ent story from that un- 
folded. by 1914. Mr. Ken- 


earried by these same mills on March 1 showed a de- 
crease of 655,000 feet, the total surplus being carried 
amounting to 6,768,000 feet. 

Shipments during February exceeded the production 
by over 3,000,000 feet, this being occasioned by some 
of the larger mills being completely shut down, although 
still shipping out lumber. Because of their resuming 
operation during March, it is not expected that this con- 
dition will obtain during that month, although from 
reports that have thus far come to hand it is expected 
that the shipments will slightly exceed the cut. 





CYPRESS ADS BRING ODD INQUIRIES. 


Requests Come From Africa, South America and 
Porto Rico—Distribution Behind Advertising. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., April 5.—The advertising depart- 
ment of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion today received an inquiry from Grand Bassam, 
French Africa. The ‘‘Anciens Etab’l’ts Mareel Plantey 
& Cie,’’ which also operates the Bank of the Ivory 
Coast, has been reading the. cypress advertising and 
wrote for copies of several pamphlets of the Cypress 
Pocket Library. The same mail brought an inquiry 
from Agana, Island of Guam, where W. G. Johnston 
wanted quotations on cypress‘shingles. A third letter 
was from Leslie W. MacKay, of Hummueas High School, 
at Hummuceas, Porto Rico, who asked for copies of Vol. 
48 of the Pocket Library and explained that he had in- 


SEEK TO PRESERVE WOODEN MANSION, 


Order for Its Demolishment by Anti-Wood Fanati-s 
Rouses Historical Society to Action. 





Boston, Mass., April 3.—To preserve the famous 0! | 
Shirley-Eustis mansion, the only colonial executi 
mansion in existence in the country, and to save it fro 
destruction by house-wreckers a petition has been su 
mitted to the legislature by Representative John 1', 
Sherburne, of Brookline. The measure to protect t 
handsome old wooden structure which in olden day; 
was the home of a colonial governor and of one of ti 
first State governors was filed in behalf of James For | 
Rhodes, president of the Massachusetts Historical S. 
ciety, and John Temple L. Jeffries, former president «' 
the Shirley-Eustis House Association. 

The appeal to the legislature was made last Wedne 
day because of a report that Mayor James M. Curk 
and Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn had d 
cided to order the demolition of the still well-preserve 
example of early colonial architecture. Mayor Curk 
is just starting the construction of a new home fi 
himself in the Jamaica Pond district, He plans t 
have some fine decorations of early periods in his ne 
house. He got some of-this sort of stuff cheap fro: 
the Henry Rogers Estate at Fairhaven, Mass., throug): 
a deal with the building wreckers, it is understoo: 
The famous Shirley-Eustis mansion is rich with splendi: 
examples of colonial decoration. 

Mr. Jeffries claims that O’Hearn has already given 
the order to have the building razed. This O’Hearn 

now denies, but he has 
explained in his very best 








dall said: 

I regard the lumber situa 
tion as much brighter. We 
look for a rather dragging 
market in Texas and Okla- 
homa, except in the oil dis- 
tricts of the latter. In Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska the demand for 
yellow pine should be good 
on account of heavy yield of 


wheat and corn, both of 
which brought good prices. 


Business east of the Missis- 
sippi should be good in the 
northern half of Illinois and 
Indiana, but quiet in the 
southern portions of _ these 
States owing to the drouth. 

In Chicago, which we re- 
gard as the biggest single 
market for yard stock from 
the Southwest, business de- 
pends altogether on the out- 
come of the present labor 
troubles. If a settlement is 
reached by the various or- 
ganizations through the 
Building Trades Council and 
the proposed three-year agree- 
ment is signed, insuring in- 
dustrial peace for that period, 
the business of that city will 
be splendid because there has 
been only a very little build- 
ing there during the last year 
owing to these difficulties. 

As to the market abroad, 
England and Italy are the 
only nations importing yel- 
low pine at present. The 
English railways have al- 
ways depended upon Baltic 
woods for their ties and 
cheap construction, but the 
war has cut off this avenue 
of supply and the roads are 
now coming to the Gulf ter- 
ritory for their requirements. 
In a nermal year the roads 
of that country use about 
120,000,000 feet of timber 
for ties alone. The reports 
show that the stocks in all 
the big lumber yards _ of 
Europe are very low, but 
owing to the high freights on 
eotton and foodstuffs it has 
been impossible to ship lum- 
ber. Germany, one of the 
best markets for all classes 
of stock, is closed indefinitely. : . 

The situation in South America is improving very rapidly. 
The Argentine, one of the largest users of yellow pine and 
which has been out of the market for almost two years, is 
buying in large quantities. Conditions in Central America 
and the West Indies are below normal. They promise nothing, 
and Mexico is apparently hopeless. 

On the whole, conditions are better and the outlook appears 
much brighter to the lumbermen than for some time. Texas, 
I think, may be depended on to use a fair percentage. Condi- 
tions are improving here as elsewhere. The big markets out- 
side of Texas will require a great deal of building material. 
The manufacturing districts are taking on new life and with 
the need of foreign countries to supply, I look for a good 
year. 1 





Mr. Kendall believes the market for yellow pine will 
be appreciably widened by the efforts of the recently or- 
ganized Southern Pine Association. Results, he says, are 
already being seen in the increased demand for pine pav- 
ing blocks and pine-constructed silos. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE IN FEBRUARY. 


NorFotk, Va., April 5—A comparison of reports of 
North Carolina pine stocks and orders on hand February 
1 and March 1 from same number of mills shows a de-* 
crease in surplus of No. 1 lumber of 250,000 feet; a de- 
crease in No. 2 of 250,000 feet; No. 3, the surplus re- 
mained the same; an increase in oversold of edge box 
of 1,600,000 feet; other items of box and culls show 
practically no change; a decrease in surplus of red heart 
of 600,000 feet; a decrease in amount oversold of box 
bark strips of 1,000,000 feet; total amount oversold 
on March 1 18,000,000 feet as against 16,000,000 feet 
on February 1. In dressed lumber the surplus stock 


SHIRLEY-EUSTIS MANSION, 





ROXBURY, 


troduced cypress in the Porto Rican manual training 
schools. He found the wood, he added, ‘‘easy on tools, 
beautifully grained’? and admirably adapted to the 
work of the manual training schools. 

A fourth letter was from an American woman who 
married a citizen of Italy and is living in that country. 
Her home, she said, had been destroyed by the recent 
earthquake. She had been reading about cypress and 
sought information as to how a sufficient quantity to re- 
build her house could be obtained. ‘‘If you could let 
us have one of your houses for an advertisement,’’ she 
added by way of afterthought, ‘‘I am sure we can get 
plenty of customers for you.’’ 

Letters like these long ago ceased to be curiosities to 
the cypress folk. They are cited to show the extent of 
the fields reached by the cypress publicity campaign. A 
few days ago a resident of Lima, Peru, wrote a semi- 
indignant letter to inquire why the Lima lumber yards 
did not carry cypress in stock, and when a shipment 
could be made. The federal bureau of foreign commerce 
recently forwarded an inquiry addressed to it from Brazil 
regarding cypress. Among the foreign correspondence 
files for April are a letter from Papua, several from vari- 
ous Australian points and one from an island off the west 
coast of South America. Cypress distribution has not 
yet caught up with the advertising. It probably will be 
some time before cypress cargoes are forwarded to Papua, 
or to Guam or the Ivory Coast. But they know about 
cypress even in those far away places; and meantime 
Manager Reynaud of the All-Round-Helps department 
is or should be accumulating a fine collection of foreign 
postage stamps. 


MASS., WOODEN STRUCTURE NEARLY TWO CENTURIES OLD. 


‘‘fire protective’? manne: 
that he has ‘‘found that 
the building is unsafe and 
in need of repairs.’’ Such 
a storm of protest arose 
when it became known 
that iconoclasts had de 
signs on the famous Rox 
bury structure that it is 
quite possible that the 
original plans were radi 
cally modified. Anyway, 
here is what O’Hearn told 
the newspapermen after 
the antiquarians rushed up 
to the State House for 
protection: 

There are walls in the 
building with cracks wide 
enough to put one’s hand in. 
The floors in some of the 
rooms would not hold six men 
safely and the roof is in a 
leaky condition. They must 
either make the building safe 
immediately or I will order 
that the walls and floors be 
braced at the expense of the 


Shirley-Eustis House Associ 
ation. 





After looking over the 
fine old colonial mansion a 
representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 4e- 
cided it would require 
strenuous work with 
several yokes of oxen to 
pull down any of the walls, 
and even the floors are in 
remarkable condition con- 
sidering that they are 
nearly two centuries old. 
The house was built about 
1750 by Governor Shirley, 
of Massachusetts Colony. 
It was confiscated by the 
Commonwealth during the 
Revolutionary War and 
was used as a_ barracks 
during the siege of Boston. In 1819 it was bought by 
Governor Eustis and occupied by him while in office. 
After the death of Governor Eustis in 1825 it was occu- 
pied by his widow until her death. Washington, Frank- 
lin, Webster, Lafayette and many other famous men and 
women have been entertained there. The house was 
purchased by the Shirley-Eustis House Association to 
be preserved as a most valuable and interesting historic 
landmark. 

The bill now before the Massachusetts legislature pro- 
vides that the mansion shall be exempted from the 
Boston building laws of 1907 until January 1, 1918. The 
bill stipulates that in the meantime the house shall not 
be used as a dwelling or for any other purpose except 
to provide for its preservation and restoration as an 
example of a colonial executive mansion. The further 
provision is made that it shall be occupied only by a 
caretaker and his assistants. 





— 


A CORRECTION. 


In an article entitled ‘‘Some Peculiarities of the Eu- 
ropean Tie Trade,’’ published in the March 27 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in the third column on page 
40, line 6 of the second paragraph reads ‘¢ * * * 
ranging from 4 to 8 cents per 8 foot super.’’ Through 
an unfortunate typographical error the figure ‘‘8’’ be- 
fore foot is superfluous and makes a very appreciable 
difference in ascertaining the total price obtained. Cor- 
rected the line should read ‘‘ * * * ranging from 
4 to 8 cents per foot super.’’ 
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YEAR’S BUSINESS PLEASES. 


A. ,ual Report of Managers of Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is Satisfactory to Stockholders. 





\TTLE, WASH., April 3.—The annual meeting of the 
t es of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange was 
he. at the office of the company in the White Building, 
t ‘ity, Tuesday, March 30, at which time the follow- 
1 


n. officers were reélected: J. E. Bratnober, Allen & 


N. on Mill Company, Seattle, secretary; C. C. Bronson, 
D Lumber Company, Seattle, treasurer, and James 
HH. DeVeuve, the James H. DeVeuve Company, manager. 
At ‘ue annual stockholders’ meeting, March 12, a report 
ot ‘ue past year’s business was made by the managers 
av was eminently satisfactory to the stockholders. At 
th meeting President E. G. Griggs and Vice President 
k. |. Jackson were reélected and the board of trustees 


wi reéelected with the exception that E. W. Hamber, 
B. C, Mills Timber & Trading Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., was elected to succeed B. L. Willis, of 
th Fidelity Lumber Company, Newport, Wash, 


or the 





BIG CEDAR POST PILE. 


Western Manufacturer Carries Large Stocks at Many 
Centers of Production. 


accompanying illustration, showing a splendid 
pile ef split cedar post, piled 35 feet high in the yard 
of the kK, T. Chapin Company, of Spokane, Wash., at 
Bovill, Ida., is enough to make the average retail 
lumber dealer’s ‘‘mouth 
water’? to look at. The 
retail lumber trade gener- 


the present work the last three months and he estimates 
that at least six months more will be required to finish 
it. He will make his headquarters in Kansas City while 
studying the question from the angle of retail sales and 
freight rates, 


PUTS BUSINESS ON CASH BASIS. 





Retailer Gives Cash Discount and Requires Interest 
on Deferred Payments. 


During the convention season that has just passed 
‘“Terms of Sale’’ probably received more attention than 
almost any other subject. In the discussions the fact 





Se RET IN TE 


A Real Revolution in 
the Lumber Business 


The R. L. Dunlap Lumber and Coal Company 
to Inaugurate a New Cash System May Ist 
and Make Big Cuts in Prices of Lumber 


DUNLAP LUMBER & COAL COMPANY’S “CASH BASIS” 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 








was disclosed that a number of retailers have adopted 
the policy of allowing discount for cash and requiring 
interest on deferred payments, but the conviction of the 


DEALER PROVES HONESTY. 


Weighs All Coal on City Scales and Pays for the 
Service. 


While there is no good reason why the dealer in coal 
more than the dealer in any other commodity should be 
suspected of dishonesty in weighing his merchandise, the 
fact remains that the average buyer of coal fancies he is 
not receiving full weight. Attempts have been made in 
one way and another to overcome this prejudice and to 
convince purchasers that coal is honestly weighed, but 
not always with success. The Williams Lumber Company, 
of Springfield, Mo., however, has hit upon a plan that 
apparently solves the problem completely. That concern 
sends all of its coal wagons to the city’s automatic scales 
to be weighed, paying for this service 10 cents a load. 

In a recent advertisement the Williams company shows 
one of its teams hitched to a wagon loaded with coal 
standing on the city scales. Below this picture is a re 
production of a bill from the city seales charging the 
Williams Lumber Company $23.90 for weighing during 
December 239 loads of coal and $52.60 for weighing 526 
loads during January. In the advertisement appears the 
following: 

‘‘Figure this out for yourself—Not the lowest price, 
but the ‘most heat and satisfaction ’—‘ Clean coal’—‘ Sud- 
den Service’—‘ Full Weight.’ ’’ 

‘*Ist. It costs us $76.50 to give you a 
on weights. 

‘<2nd. It gave us an increase in coal orders of 220% 
(percent) in 30 days. 

‘‘3rd. It makes our coal business improve rapidly 
every day.’’ 

Arrows are drawn across the page from these para- 

graphs to the amounts 
charged in the bill. The 


‘square deal’ 





ally carries in stock an as- 
sortment of cedar posts 
and is aware that western 
cedar makes a most excel- 
lent and durable post. 
Probably no other concern 
in the West has so large 
a stock of these constantly 
on hand as has the E. T. 
Chapin Company, of Spo- 
kane. 

hk. T. Chapin, president 
of the company, has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with 
lumber dealers throughout 
the middle West and South- 
west, having been on the 
road selling lumber for 
many years before engaging 
in the cedar business, first 
at Sandpoint, and after- 
wards at Bovill, Ida. Be- 
cause of the rapid increase 
in the business of his com- 
pany it became necessary a 
few months ago to move the 
general offices to Spokane, 
that metropolitan city of 
the Inland Empire being 
more conveniently located 
to the cedar centers in 
which the E, T. Chapin 
Company is operating. 

This econeern’s largest 
stock of posts and poles is 
at Bovill. It has stocks at 
Halls and Porto Rico, 
across the international 
houndary north of Spo- 
kane. The company also 
has stocks on the Idaho & 
Washington Northern, the Spokane International, the 
(reat Northern and the Northern Pacifie railroads, while 
Bovill is on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; thus 
giving it facilities for shipping from its own storage 
yards both poles and piling over all the transcontinental 
railroads. Its posts are of a very fine quality, axe split, as 
well as round posts above four inches. This makes it 
convenient for putting in a car of split posts, a few 
hundred round posts to be used as gate posts, corner 
posts, clothes line posts ete., enabling the dealer to cater 
to the town and country demand for posts. 

The E. T. Chapin Company takes particular care in 
yarding and piling its poles and other cedar products 
ani at its Bovill yards uses a Brown-Hoist and the poles 
there are cross-piled, small poles being used as piling 
strips in between the layers, to permit the air to cir- 
culate and effect thorough drying. It is said to be the 

concern in the West that cross-piles its poles and 
pling, 
\t Sandpoint, Ralph Spring, who has been associated 
th the E. T. Chapin Company since its organization, 
ks after its business; Fred Lane is in charge of the 
ltovill yard, and G. A. Potter represents the company 
the road. 


SECURING DATA ON LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 6—Henry H. Hegel, a spe- 
| agent of the United States Forest Service, is in 
insas City gathering data for the Federal report on 
‘ economic side of the lumber industry. It is the aim 
the bureau to determine by thorough research the cost 
the various steps-of the lumber business from the tree 
the consumer. Mr. Hegel formerly was connected with 
t-« Great Southern Lumber Company. He has been at 








+ 








SPLIT CEDAR POSTS PILED AT BOVILL, IDA., IN YARD OF E. T. CHAPIN COMPANY, SPOKANE, WASH. 


majority appeared to be that the selling of lumber and 
coal for cash is impracticable. Nevertheless, reports 
that come in from all sections indicate that occasionally 
a retailer has become convinced that he can do business 
on a cash basis. One of the latest converts to this sys- 
tem is the R. L. Dunlap Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Iowa City, Iowa. In a recent issue of the Iowa City 
Citizen the Dunlap company announced that beginning 
May I its business would be put on a cash basis. In 
this announcement, which occupied a large space, the 
company went somewhat into detail regarding its reasons 
for adopting the cash system, declaring that it would be 
able to make ‘‘big cuts in prices’’ under those that pre- 
vailed when sales were made on a credit basis. The com- 
pany also states that under the new system it can un- 
dersell the mail order house and can make still greater 
reductions on carload orders. 

The company’s terms are cash on the 10th of the 
month following the purchase or 2 percent discount if 
payment is made before the materials leave the yard. 
On deferred payments a bankable note is required. The 
announcement emphasized the fact that the purchaser 
can save money by borrowing at the bank and discount- 
ing his bills. 





EX-LUMBERMAN-GOVERNOR TO TALK PROHI- 
BITION ABROAD. 


OLATHE, Kan., April 6.—Ex-Governor George H. 
Hodges, a retail lumber dealer for many years in Olathe, 
has accepted an invitation to tour Australia in behalf 
of prohibition. The tour will take several months and 
‘will be the most complete prohibition campaign ever 
waged on the island continent. Recently Mr. Hodges 
has been speaking in Michigan for prohibition. 





Williams Lumber Company 
is a persistent advertiser 
and stunts that it has at 
times pulled off have 
brought its name and busi- 
ness before the people of 
Springfield in a very con- 
spicuous manner. 


FIRST FIRE LOSS. 


The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Interin- 
surance Exchange recently 
suffered its first loss in 
a fire that occurred in the 
yard of the Medford Lum- 
ber Company, Medford, 
Wis., on Sunday, March 
28. This blaze was started 
by a spark from a loco- 
motive and lodged in 
grass adjoining the rail- 
road track. It resulted in 
a loss on the exchange’s 
policy of $10,000 amount- 
ing to $28.96, which 
amount was paid April 1. 

Manager Charles F. 
Simonson in bulletining 
this loss calls attention to 
the importance of burning 
brush and grase within a 
radius of 50 feet of ex- 
posed lumber, and sug- 
gests that where grass or 
brush is apt to increase 
the fire hazard two fur- 
rows be plowed around 
the yard to cut off fire 
running through dry 
grass. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance 
Exchange is doing an increasingly satisfactory volume 
of business and gives promise of a highly successful 
year. 


TAX ON TIMBERLANDS SUGGESTED. 


OTTAWA, OntT., April 5.—The attitude of owners of 
timber limits to let the tracts lie idle has aroused 
considerable dissatisfaction. The Government is being 
urged by some to place a tax on those non-producing 
limits, thereby forcing the owners to develop their large 
timber areas and give work to the unemployed. A. Me- 
Connell, an active lumberman of Hull, aptly says in 
an appeal to the Government that ‘‘while the lumber 
manufacturers with huge grants of timber tracts under 
perpetual lease from the Government are inactive and 
neither work their mills in summer nor their limits in 
winter, myriads of workmen are left idle summer and 
winter in consequence.’’ Mr. McConnell suggests that 
an excise duty similar to the war tax on whiskey be 
placed on high grade-lumber and the pulpwood and the 
Government be empowered to order the mill and timber 
limit owners to proceed in slack times of employment 
with living up to the motto ‘‘ Business as Usual,’’ and 
if they do not, the Government be empowered to take 
over’ their mills and limits and operate them. If this 
were done all kinds of wooden-ware factories would 
spring up and employment would be so favorable ‘‘ your 
unemployment problem would vanish.’’ 

It is hardly likely the Government will take any 
action at the present session. 














A GREAT deal of the oak used on the Pacific coast 
comes from the eastern part of Asia. 
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Constructive helpfulness is what President Wilson ree- 
ommends to the new trade commission. Constructive 
helpfulness, not mere grumbling and knocking but sug- 
gestion and consiructive criticism, should be the watch- 
word of those who realize the need of restoring confi- 
dence and stimulating industry, commerce and employ- 
ment where destructive meddling and excessive and blind 
regulation have caused the existing stagnation and 
paralysis of business, 

Shortly after the Interstate Commerce Commissidn 
handed down its decision in the tap line case, which had 
the effect of saving the railroads of the Southwest up- 
wards of three-quarters of a million dollars a year, it 
authorized an investigation into the entire rate structure 
in that section. The natural inference to be drawn from 
its institution of this general lumber rate investigation 
was that some scaling down of the entire lumber rate 
adjustment in the Southwest would probably be made so 
that the actual level of rates and the net revenue of 
these lines would at least be restored to approximately 
the same basis as before the tap line divisions were 
canceled. As soon as the Southwest lines learned of the 
commission’s proposed inquiry conferences were held 
between representatives of these lines with a view of 
devising ways and means for resisting any reduction in 
the general level of their lumber rates and for preserv- 
ing to themselves the revenues which had come to them 
in consequence of the tap line decision. 

One of the means which suggested itself was to ad- 
vance the hardwood lumber rates. This plan no doubt 
suggested itself because of its appearance of plausibility. 
The hardwood lumber rates were in many instances low- 
er than the yellow pine lumber rates and, as an ab- 
stract proposition, the claim sounded reasonable that 
hardwood rates should be the same as yellow pine rates. 

Going back a little farther, in 1903, it was proposed 
to advance the rates uniformly 2 cents per 100 pounds on 
yellow pine both east and west of the river. Complaint 
was made to the Interstate Commerce Commission re 
garding the east side rates and a decision was handel 
down in 1907 denying any advance, the advance on the 
west side of the river, however, remaining in effect. 
After this decision had been rendered the west side yel- 
low pine shippers brought a complaint asking that their 
rates be reduced. The commission stated, however, that 
the operating conditions at that time were not as fa 
vorable on the west side as east of the river, and the 
result of these two decisions was to establish a precedent 
that the west side rates should be higher than the east 
side rates and the commission has held on several other 
occasions that the carriers on the west side of the river 
were not able to stand as low rates as those east of the 
Mississippi River. However, today the lines both east 
and west of the river are more nearly upon a parity. 

Commissioner Harlan stated in the Wisconsin and Ar 
kansas case that— 
the conclusions reached in that case were rested to some 
extent also on the more disadvantageous operating condi- 
tions of the carriers on the west side of the river, but that 
reports filed with the commission by representative lines 
east and west of the river show, however, that since 1908, 
when the hearing in that case was had, the tons of freight- 
earning revenue carried by the western lines have increased 
by a much higher percentage than the increase on the lines 
east of the river, and the reports of certain typical lines 
also show that the freight revenue per mile of road west 
of the river is at this time fairly comparable with the 
revenue per mile of road on typical lines east of the river. 

In the hearing recently held at St. Louis, E. H. Smith, 
of the comptrollers’ office of the Rock Island System, 
filed exhibits for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
which showed that the operating income, less hire ot 
equipment, for the east side lines in the Mississippi Val- 
ley is $1,996.93 per mile of road as compared with 
$2,004.58 by the west side carriers, so that comparing 
the Southwestern lines with the Southern lines east of 
the Mississippi River it appears that the average condi- 
tion of the west side lines is materially better than that 
of the east side lines. Their average operating ratio is 
better and their net operating revenues per mile are 
greater. 

Contended That Operating Conditions Are Less 

Favorable. 

The west side lines have always contended that their 
operating conditions are less favorable than those east 
of the river, yet the east side lines deny this with equal 
insistence and persistently contend that their rates should 
not be lower than the west side lines. Notwithstanding 
this, the Interstate Commerce Commission has established 
a rate of 11 cents on gum lumber from points of origin 
south of Memphis and north of Greenville and a rate 
of 10 cents from points south of Greenville to New Or- 
leans. Another case is where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission established a rate of 10 cents on pine lum- 
ber from Jackson, Miss., and points north to Memphis, 
and a 11-cent rate from points south of Jackson to and 
including New Orleans, the commission’s report indicat- 
ing that the average haul nnder the 11-cent rate is ap- 
proximately 300 miles, which would yield per ton per mile 
revenue of 7.1 mills. Compare this with the hardwood 
rates west of the Mississippi River for distances ap- 
proximately 300 miles which yield revenues per ton per 
mile by the actual route of movement of 8.32 mills, and 
which rates it is now proposed to advance from 15 to 20 
percent. 

During the last year freight rates have advanced, or 


* Address delivered at Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation Conference at Memphis, Tenn., April 7, 1915. 


[By F. R. Gadd, Chicago, Il.]* 


Equalization of West Side Rates. 





advances have been proposed and are now pending, on 
lumber and forest products practically throughout the 
South. In certain sections more than one advance has 
been made, or proposed, in that time. This is especially 
true of the carriers west of the Mississippi River where 
south-bound the west side rates above the Arkansas- 
Louisiana State line are 40 to 50 percent higher than 
east side rates of an equal mileage, and which east side 
rates as I have already stated have been made and have 
been declared reasonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and notwithstanding this unjust discrimina- 
tion which already exists, a further advance of 15 to 20 
percent is now pending. 


Cairo a Basing Point. 


The Cairo and Thebes rates are essentially propor 
tionate rates and for that reason should be lower than 
local rates for the same distance. While they are pub- 
lished as both local and proportionate rates, the local 
lumber moving to Cairo and Thebes is comparatively 
negligible. West of the river great quantities actually 
move through Cairo and Thebes while east of the river 
the total lumber is seattered through various gateways, 
such as Cairo, Louisville, Cincinnati etc. The rate to 
Cairo, however, determines the ultimate rates from each 
side of the river, and as a matter of fact the Cairo 
proportional rate from east of the river is lower .than 
the local rate and has the immediate effect of putting 
the east side lumber into the Western Central Freight 
Association territory and the many stations west of the 
Mississippi River at lower rates than the west side mills 
because the short-line mileage runs through Cairo from 





F. R. GADD, OF CHICAGO; 
An Authority on Rate Matters. 


the east side to many points. Cairo is a basing point to 
practically all the consuming points north of the Ohio 
River. Take the rate on gum of 10 cents which is ap- 
plicable from Mississippi points as far distant as 325 
miles from Cairo, while west of the river a 10-cent rate 
is only applicable to Cairo for a distance of over 200 
miles, and when the distance is over 300 miles the rate 
is 15, 16 and 17 cents. 

The east side mills have not only the advantage of 
lower rates to important consuming points in Central 
Freight Association territory, but also have in addition 
to this great advantage low export rates by which they 
are able to ship large quantities of lumber for export to 
foreign countries; and these export rates are based large- 
ly on mileage advancing as the mileage increases north 
from the Gulf ports. If the shippers are near the wa- 
ter and have the advantages of the Gulf ports they are 
entitled to the advantage of that position, but there 
should be no discrimination between east and west side 
mills of an equal mileage. 


Mills South of the Arkansas Disadvantaged. 


The yellow pine mills in the blanket territory south of 
the Arkansas River encounter no competition worthy of 
the name from the mills north of the river—their com- 
petition is among themselves. It is a matter of small 
concern to them, therefore, what relationship their rates 
bear to the rates north of the river. In the case of hard- 
woods, on the other hand, the mills south of the Arkansas 
River encounter the keenest competition from the im- 
portant hardwood miils north of the river. 

The principal market for the hardwood lumber of the 
Southwest is found in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio. The testimony in the various hearings held shows 
that there are a great many more large hardwood mills 
north of the Arkansas River than there are south of the 
river and that the best oak and gum is produced in the 
St. Francis Basin, which is north of the Arkansas River. 
It will, therefore, be impossible for the mills south of 
the river to raise the level of the selling prices in these 
States to take care of the advance in rates, and these 
mills have no choice but to charge the increase against 
their profits, which are already nil. 

The argument is made that because existing rates are 








no higher today than in 1888 they are not unreason: |e, 
In the St. Louis Lumberman case the commission fo id 
that a 19-cent rate for an average haul of 565 m os 
yielding the carriers a revenue ot 6.72 mills per ton or 
mile was reasonable. ‘That being true, how are jie 
‘arriers able to justify a rate, for example, from Hut » 
Ark., to St. Louis, Mo., a distance of 530 miles, w) re 
the earnings per ton per mile on an average car re 
over 8 mills, and from Huttig, Ark., to New Orleans, | 4 
a distance of 322 miles, where the earnings per ton er 
mile are nearly 11 mills? This is a fair example of | jw 
the markets both for export and Central Freight Ass. j 
ation territory are lost to west side mills in competi! on 
with east side mills enjoying lower rates in both di: 
tions for equal mileage. 

Mr. Watson, assistant freight traffic manager of he 
Cotton Belt System, in his exhibit No. 6, in I. & 38, 
Docket No. 520, shows that in 1911 the average va ue 
of all gum produced in the United States was $12.11 
per thousand feet, f. 0. b. the mill, and the value of ‘le 
production in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana \ as 
above the average, the values in these three States |» 
ing $12.46, $12.35 and $13.46 respectively. Louisijna 
would naturally be the higher amount of short rate. ut 
he didn’t tell you that in 1906 the average value of «ll 
gum produced in the United States was $13.46; in ‘107 
$14.10; in 1908 $13.08; in 1909 $13.20; and in 110 
$12.26, showing a gradual annual decline in value sitive 


1907. The highest average price gum ever brought was 
$14.10 in 1907, and from that it has declined to $12.11 
in 1911. Statements have been filed with the Interst:te 


Commerce Commission by representative mills showing 
that gum lumber can not be produced under $15 a thou 
sand feet, indicating that for every thousand feet of 
gum lumber produced during these years the manufac 
turer has lost from $1 to $3 per thousand. 


Another Reason for Reducing Rates. 


Another reason for reducing the rates west of thie 
river rather than raising them is that it costs more to 
manufacture lumber west of the river than it does east 
of the river. The quality of the timber is quite different ; 
the log run value of the lumber produced from the logs 
is much less; a smaller percentage of the upper grades 
is obtained, and these are the grades the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been led to believe are so valu 
able and which have been emphasized again in the argu 
ment presented in recent hearings, but nothing is said 
about the lower grades of lumber produced which are 
used largely for boxes, crating ete. In gum not over 
10 percent of the lumber produced from the log will sell 
for more than $20 a thousand feet f. 0. b. the mill, and 
this is the high-priced lumber you hear so much about 
being used in place of Circassian walnut and mahogany, 
The balance of the log produces lower grades of lumber, 
tor some of which the manufacturer receives practically 
nothing. 

The east side mill manufacturers have told you that 
they can cut only the choicest trees of a large diameter 
and pay mill costs and transportation charges. There 
is no question but that this is true, and being true what 
kind of trees do you think the west side mills must cut 
to pay their mill cost and then pay transportation 
charges ranging from 10 to 50 percent higher? They 
don’t grow. As a consequence the timber which the va 
rious mills have planned to develop can not profitably be 
manufactured and marketed but must be left in the 
woods as waste. The testimony in the recent hearing 
shows that the only parties that are able to manufacture 
gum in Arkansas are those located in the northeastern 
portion of the State adjacent to Memphis that enjoy a 
rate of 19 and 20 cents to the principal market and 
where the density of the stand of timber per acre makes 
possible a successful operation. 

The size of the logs that can be cut is determined by 
the freight rate. If the rate is too high a great deal 
of timber is left on the lands. 

The utilization of the southern hardwood forests un 
der the present adjustment of rates is extremely waste- 
ful and it is evident that a great reduction should be 
made in the hardwood lumber rates. 

The market, which by great effort has been established 
for somewhat inferior hardwoods of this section, is be 
ing lost to substitutes like steel, and fiber; and the hard- 
wood forest—a resource which may be used but once— 
is being squandered, culled of its largest and finest tim 
ber in the effort to produce a product which can afford 
to pay the excessive freight costs to the market. 


Industries Entirely Distinct. 


The hardwood and yellow pine industries are entirely dis- 
tinct and the history of their respective rate adjustments 
entirely different. There are marked transportation distinc- 
tions between these commodities and their commercial dis 
tinctions are even more marked. Hardwood pays 4 
greater revenue per ton per mile, a greater revenue per 
car per mile and a greater revenue per car than does yel- 
low pine even under the rates existing prior to the recent 
advance west of the river, which were in most instances 
nominally lower than the yellow pine rates, indicating 
very persuasively that in relation to the yellow pine 
rates the then existing hardwood rates were too high. 

No showing has ever been made by the carriers that 
the hardwood lumber rates are not bearing their fair 
proportion of the costs of operation and they have never 
even so much as presented a statement showing as to 
the proportion of the total tonnage of their lines whic!) 
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« hardwood tonnage represents. 

The records may be searched in vain for any word 
justification for the changes that have been made and 
e proposed in the groups and rate relationships. Dis- 
uce or geographical position has not been the determin- 
» faetor, neither have any natural boundaries been 
lowed. The haul is the leading element of expense 
d the distance fairly controls the law of compensa- 
un, <A freight rate is essentially a commercial ques 
n and can not be determined by any abstract mathe 
‘tical formula, The carriers should not discriminate 
iinst Arkansas for the benefit of Louisiana, nor Ar- 
nsas and Louisiana for the benefit of ‘Texas, neither 


should they discriminate against Arkansas, Louisiana an: 
Texas for the benefit of Mississippi and other States 
east of the river. 

The great problem before the carriers and lumber man 
ufacturers' today is to provide an increasing territory 
of distribution to take care of the rapidly increasing 
output of the low grade lumber. <A reduction in rate 
would enable the manufacturer to extend his territory 
of distribution for low grade lumber very considerably, 
whereas the present rates and proposed advances will 
restrict the territorial distribution correspondingly. The 
varriers are largely responsible for the inroads which 
substitutes are making in the hardwood trade by reason 





of their maintenance of the present excessive rates on 
hardwood lumber. 

Conditions in the lumber industry are very unfavor 
able, yet nowhere are they so unfavorable as in the 
hardwood industry in the Southwest. A majority of the 
mills are closed down, being unable to find a market for 
their output. The mills of the Southwest will be unable 
to pay these advanced rates, particularly on gum, and 
market their product at a profit in competition with the 
mills east of the Mississippi River; and these advances 
have and will retard the hardwood lumber industry in 
the Southwest for several years and prove of injury to 
the carriers as well as to the shippers. 





A Talk on Substi 





the short time allowed for the talk on substitutes 

ecludes the possibility of going into details. I shall, 

erefore, give you only a synopsis, and confine myself 

« general review of the subject, assuring you, however, 

it every generality which 1 may utter is amply certi- 

d to and proved by detailed facts. 

In the first place, the definition of substitutes is, ‘‘ The 

{ of putting something in the place of another.’’ It is 
hyious from this definition that in order to be a sub- 

tute the article substituted must be capable of occupy- 

v the place of the article for which it is substituted ; 

at is, if the economic laws are not conserved, or general 
iss shall oceur—and this loss will ‘inevitably fall most 

avily on the producer of the legitimate article; and, in 
wy instances, the consumer and all who have dealings 
or contract with the substitute masquerading in the 
place of the economic factor must suffer proportionate 
joss. The manufacturer of the legitimate article is com 
pelled to maintain the quality of the product upon which 
ie has made his reputation, and to enter into commer 
cial competition with the substitutes. This runs the 
hole gamut, from competitive advertising to competitive 
distribution, 

It might be well for me to state here that I do not 
omprehend substitution, except in temporary or emer- 
eucy instances. When an article substituted for an 
other proves its superiority over the article for which 
| is substituted, then the original article ceases to hold 
is leading position, and the so-called substitute becomes 
the economie factor, and the erstwhile factor must step 

ide and permit the new to lead the line in the march 
of progress. Therefore, I reiterate I can not compre 
end economic substitution, and my experience has taught 
ne that there is no authentically recorded instance where 
one article, superior to another, has not won precedence 
ly the strength of its superiority without the aid of 
idroit manipulation and misleading advertising. Su 
;eriority is synonymous with truth, and must certainly 
prevail. Lt is said that a man may live in the depths of 
the primeval forest, but if he makes a better rat trap 
than his competitor the world will make a beaten track 
to his door, The philosopher has warned us that ‘*‘ all 
< not gold that glitters,’’ but it seems to be a human 
itribute to doubt the proved wisdom of the warning. 

Hid you ever pause to consider what the word ‘*‘ error”? 
costs the world? Countless lives, countless millions, un 
happiness, pain, waste, loss—and still, we are told that 
it is human to err. It seems to me that it is inhuman 
to continue in error, and yet, even casual observation will 
illustrate that what we do most constantly is to make 
errors, and continue in them. Defying the laws of life 
ind economics, we plod the little distance of the span 
of our lives, only to lie down at the end, realizing how 
different the after-glow would be if we had but done dif 
ferently—if we had redeemed our errors. 


Substitute Brains for Bluff. 


Commereially speaking, we are each a vital element of 

vast economic body, and even a superficial observer 
must realize that these vital elements must harmonize in 

codperative effort, or loss must be sustained by all. 
lhere is no feature in the problems before you today 
\hich is not the immediate result of human fallacy and 
error. There are many other phrases by which these 
onditions eould be described in detail, but in the last 
inalysis they all boil down to the five letters ‘‘error.’’ 
\Ve of the lumber industries have made them and con- 
‘inue to make them. You of the great railroad systems 
lave made and continue to make errors, and the sum tota! 
of our mutual errors is loss. And the consideration of 
that Joss in energy and in money is the reason of our 
eing here today. 

Then let us substitute brains for bluff, and reason for 
error, and get down to a basis of codperative harmony. 
he mere dollar signifies nothing. If we bend our ener 
‘ies toward progress the dollar must result, but if we 
put the metal before the progress we can not hope for a 
uccess, 

Now, let us consider briefly what interest the rail- 
oads have in the lumber industries. 

In the first place, they are operated on a basis of 
inutual capitalization. The lumber industries own their 
‘roportion of your stocks and bonds. The lumber indus- 
'ries blaze pioneer paths into the wilderness for you. 
‘he little tap line, with its light rails, narrow gage, 
nd miniature and crude equipment, often becomes a 
art of your great arteries, and civilization and settle- 
nent, agricultural development and sources of production 
follow the blow of the ax. 

Our initial capital makes new lines possible, and new 


*Address delivered at Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
iation Conference, Memphis, Tenns., April 7. 
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lines inake development possible for us. We therefore 
are mutual factors, and it is our solemn duty to evolve a 
strict equation in our consonant acts, if we hope to have 
our ultimate results in balance. The days of levying on 
traffic all traffic will bear are gone, never to return. ‘The 
making of a freight rate must be reduced to an exact 
science before agitation will cease and peace and pros- 
perity return. ‘The rate of freight affects the consumer 
vitally, and he is waking up to the fact that his interests 
must be considered and properly adjudicated. The called 
meetings of the classification committees of the railroads 
must cease to be junketing trips to the most attractive 
picnic point, where interested shippers and adroit manip 
ulators attain their ends by misleading statements clothed 
in a mass of technical detail, They must realize thei: 
responsibility to their employers, and their employers are 
the railroads who pay them and the public who support 
them. Let the classification committees, therefore, bring 
themselves to a realization of their value to the railroads 
and to the public by constituting themselves the ‘‘ cost 
finding element’’ of the common e¢arrier. This is their 
logical work, Let their findings be based upon judgment, 
and not upon preferment. ‘The railroads have become 
public institutions, and the progress and development of 
our country lie largely in their hands, 

Bias, prejudice and narrow and _ ill-timed legislation 
have hampered the railroads beyond a question of doubt. 
But who can say that the railroads themselves have not 
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invited these conditions by the assumption of arbitrary 
powers, which so inflamed the public mind as to bring 
about adverse legislative attitudes? r 

In many instances the inauguration of so-called re 
forms has wrought only chaos and no general good has 
resulted. What we need most is the national promul 
gation of the laws of equity, 

This is a paramount issue and | urge upon you the 
necessity of clarifying your atmospheres in your rela- 
tions with the lumber industry, and the minute consid 
eration of the details of these relations, in order that 
striet equity may exist between us. 


Timber Resources Still Large. 


The common ery that the supply of timber is rapidly 
approaching the point of exhaustion is a fallacy based 
upon ignorance of the true conditions. 

I have heard railroad men discuss the lumber indus 
try as though they were dealing with a waning element 
in freight movements. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
We are reliably informed that the supply of standing 
timber is sufficient to last eighty years, even though 
the lumber operators were to double their number of 
mills and work twenty-four hours a day. The supply of 
some certain specialized woods has surely decreased. In 
some instances the general public believes certain woods 
are not being used for specific purposes because the sup- 
ply is exhausted. This is not true. These woods are 


not being used because the public has ceased to demand 
them. ‘Lhe public now demands variety and the burden 
of consumption now falls upon the entire products of 
the forest rather than on one or two specialized varie 
ties. In other words, the manufacturers of all kinds 
of woods are now specializing and educating the public 
to know the value of lumber which, a few years ago, 
were almost unknown to the consumer. 

It is true, however that the sources of timber supply 
are becoming more remote and distant from the markets, 
making a longer haul necessary and creating a higher 
transportation cost. This fact, coupled with the dis 
position to substitute metals, concrete and paper pulp 
for lumber, has forced the lumber manufacturers to 
find a market for a greater proportion of the trees than 
ever before and to consider seriously freight rates and 
their relation to his delivered values. I venture to say 
that few railroad men in this room realize what a felled 
tree actually produces in marketable lumber or the proc 
esses by which this marketable material is obtained. In 
the hardwood field, if the trees produce an average of 
25 percent of high grade lumber, the manufacturer 
considers himself fortunate. The balance, or 75 percent, 
is comprehended in what is commonly known as low 
grades, dimension stock, irregular lengths and widths, 
rough structurals, box material and so on, to the slabs 
and offal. ‘ 

In no instance is this fact more emphasized than in 
red gum, Manufacturers of this wood, so little known 
to the public, have gone to a great expense to familiarize 
them with its beauty and utility. It is one of the most 
elaborately figured of our hardwoods. It stands without 
a peer in coloring, shading, form and variety. In order 
to bring it out im all its richness the nicest judgment 
must be used in its manufacture and in no other wood 
can the hand of the artist be more obviously demon 
strated in the handling than in red gum. But, as in 
all other hardwoods, gum produces only a low percentage 
of high grades and a market must be maintained for 
the low grades if the consumer is to be served and the 
demands for gum be satisfied. 

Its field is highly competitive and it ean only find 
its way to a market through the regular channels. 
‘Therefore, if the carriers can ever hope to participate 
in the growing movement of gum, they must help to 
increase the volume of its movement by levying logical 
rates of freight upon it. They must give due and just 
consideration to all of the conditions embraced in its 
manufacture and its competitive market conditions. 


Consider the Business Element. 


In weighing the matter of freight levies on all hard 
woods and the various materials substituted for them 
I earnestly urge upon the railroads to consider the 
business element. ‘The prime factor of the business 
element is gross income, Let us compare, then, the value 
of forest products and their substitutes in their relation 
to the freight revenue produced, keeping in mind the 
tact that the forests, or the sources of lumber produce 
tion, are becoming more remote and farther removed 
from common centers daily, occasioning thereby an ever 
growing increase in the length of the haul of both the 
rough log to the centralized mill and the finished board 
to a common market, and the fact that the average sub 
stitute is manufactured at a fixed point—in most in 
stances, a localized product whose raw material pro 
ceeds from its immediate environment—and the carrier 
participates in but one movement, that of its movement 
from its point of origin to its ultimate market. There 
are exceptions to this rule but I maintain that the vast 
average of all substitutes are localized products and 
bear the minimum average of freight rate returns. The 
most notable exception to the argument is the move- 
ment of the raw material for the great iron and steel 
mills. But even in this exception the argument holds 
good, for-is it not true that, so far as it is possible, 
the iron and steel mills are situated on deep water and 
the haul of the ore from the mines to the mills is accom- 
plished by transportation elements largely owned or 
controlled. by the iron and steel companies? 

Therefore I say that the most elastic policy possible 
should be observed by the common’ carriers in their 
relations with the hardwood lumber industry, not only 
because of the difficulties surrounding its production and 
marketing but because of its financial returns. Lumber 
gives you, in almost every instance, a double haul. 
Whereas the substitutes for lumber, many of which 
sadly lack potential economic value, produce only an 
initial haul. 

I have told you that approximately 75 percent of the 
log (mind, I do not say tree—that is another story) is 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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CHARTS SHOWING RANGES OF MANUFACTURING COSTS AND OF PRICES OF HARDWOOD LUMBER AT MILLING POINT. 


In the earlier days of the hardwood lumber industry, 
when timberland was abundant and relatively cheap, 


lumbering was largely a business of speculation in 
stumpage, and the rise in the value of timber often 


made up the bulk of the profits. Under such condi- 
tions not so much attention was paid to the distribu- 
tion of the manufactured product. At that time tim- 
ber was located close to the main lines of the railroads 
and rivers and could be logged and manufactured at 
a low cost. Meanwhile, the supply of available timber 
has become greatly reduced, and that remaining is 
now a considerable distance from the milling points, 
necessitating a higher freight rate on the raw ma- 
terial, or the construction of logging railroads at 
additional expense. The business of handling has also 
become large and complicated, and the costs of labor, 
supplies and other factors have gone up rapidly. The 
result is that deprived of the support of cheap stump- 
age and cheap transportation on raw materials the 
lumber companies have been obliged during the last 
few years to operate on a narrow margin of profit. 
To secure any profit at all is now more and more 
plainly a matter of management, of manufacture 
and especially of distribution, including selling and 
transportation. 

I will only treat on the question of manufacture as 
relating to costs and production of gum lumber. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has in several recent 
decisions not seen fit to give consideration to indus- 
trial conditions as a factor in determining what was 
a reasonable rate. I believe the carriers will look 
at this from a different angle, and for that reason 
these charts have been prepared. 

We have heard a good deal about the increased 
uses of red gum, and probably many who read about 
red gum being used in a big hotel for interior finish, 
think that the entire product of the red gum log, or 
a large part of it, is used for this purpose. The wood 
that is used for interior finish, furniture or cabinet 
wood is the clear heartwood, or what is known in the 
lumber trade as FAS red gum. Only a small percent- 
age of this grade is obtained from the choicest trees. 

Government estimate of standing timber in the three 
States —The Government estimate of standing timber 
in the three southern States of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi is twenty-eight billion feet, or enough 
to make in round figures 1,860,000 cars of lumber, but 
under present conditions of market and freight rates, 
producers can only manufacture 22 per cent of this 
timber and realize costs of production. 


Chart No. 1—wWith reference to chart at end of 
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Mr. Burke illustrated his talk by 
a number of charts showing cross 
sections of logs indicating the per- 


tion in statistical form. 


room, it will be noted that on an average of an acre 
of southern hardwood timberland are to be found trees 
containing 5,100 feet, all of which is merchantable ex- 
cept possibly 405 feet. This chart shows number of 
trees and of each size ordinarily found, of which one 
tree is in excess of 26 inches in diameter; the only one 
that can be utilized under present conditions. The 
others must be left standing, or destroyed in event the 
land is put in cultivation. Four of these trees, ranging 
from 20 to 25 inches, will produce 2,008 feet of lumber. 
I have shown here the exact size. This timber would 
be considered in any other hardwood section as ex- 
ceptionally fine, and we would place a good value on 
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it if it consisted of oak, elm, hickory, or any other 
hardwood. The third group consists of sizes ranging 
from 16 to 19 inches. There are to be found six trees. 
These trees will ordinarily produce 1,554 feet of lum- 
ber. The fourth group contains nine trees, which vary 
from 12 to 15 inches. In the northern hardwoods, 
maple, beech and other woods of this size are con- 
sidered merchantable, and many operators cut nothing 
larger. With us, we can never hope to remove this 
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"22--or 1133 Feet of Gum Timber Per Acre 
Of This Size is Now Manufactured on which 
Actual Cost <:. Realized under Existing Freight Rates 
3967 Feet’ Per Acre of Smaller Size is Destroyed: 


small timber from our forests, but we do believe that 
freight rates should be adjusted so as to enable us to 
utilize trees over 16 inches. 

Chart No. 2.—By referring to chart at extreme left, 
at the top is a cross-section view reproduced from an 
actual log, showing the manner in which it is cut; 
grades produced which are represented by different 
colors in key underneath. You will note from logs 
26 inches and up in diameter we only obtain 20 pe: 
cent FAS red gum and 9 per cent box wood. These are 
the only two grades which today bring more than 
cost to manufacturer. The log run value of lumbe: 
produced in timber of this size is $15.77, or, but 5 
cents per M feet over the cost of manufacture. In 
other words, the manufacturer of red gum lumber 
goes into the woods and selects 22 per cent of his very 
best trees—gum trees that have taken hundreds of 
years to grow—leaving the other 78 per cent in the 
woods. He brings the 22 per cent to the mill, manu 
factures it into lumber and sells 61 per cent of the 
22 per cent for less than it cost him to make it. 

The middle chart explains log run values in detail. 
At the bottom is a chart showing tonnage and revenue 
that the carriers may reasonably expect if timber of 
this size is converted into lumber and shipped under 
existing freight rates. For fear that some of those 
present may not be able to see this chart, I will read 
the figures, which are: 6,262,300,000 feet amounting 
to 417,500 cars, producing revenue amounting to 
$41,750,000. I wish to impress upon you that if only 
these logs of the most choice quality are manufactured 
3,967 feet of gum timber an acre will be destroyed. 

Chart No. 3.—At the top is shown a cross-section 
view of a 20-inch log. This is the minimum size log 
of this group. The maximum size is hardly dis 
tinguishable from a log shown in the preceding chart. 
From logs of these sizes we obtain only 5 per cent 
FAS red gum and 6 per cent box boards, leaving a 
balance, or 89 per cent to be sold at less than cost 
to manufacture. The log run value from timber 
this size is $13,48 per M feet, or $2.24 less than cost 
of production. You will note the large proportion of 
low grade lumber from this size, for all of which 
market is in the central States, such as Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio, where large quantities are 
used for box-making, crating and other purposes to 
which low-grade woods are put. A reduction in rates 
of 3 cents per 100 pounds would place mills in the 
three southern States, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, where they could cut their timber down 
to 19 inches. And under this rate adjustment rail- 
roads would secure 17,648,300,000 feet of lumber to 
haul, making 1,176,400 cars, and producing in round 
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cures $100,000,000 in revenue, which would be $58,- 
1,000 more than they would receive if lumbermen 
ould leave this timber in the woods, or destroy if 
nd were placed in cultivation. With a reduction of 
cents in freight rates an average of 1,959 feet per 
re would still be left, as it would be unprofitable to 
inufacture it on this adjustment. 


Chart No. 4.—At the extreme right are charts cov- 
ing sizes from 16 to 19 inches. Cross section at top 
reproduced from a 16-inch log, the smallest size of 
iis group. These logs do not produce any of the upper 
ades, such as FAS red gum or box boards. No part 
this log is suitable for interior or cabinet boxes and 
iting. It would require a reduction of 5 cents in 
resent freight rates before it would be possible for 
iese sizes to be cut and cost of production realized 
om sale of their products. With a reduction of 5 
its per 100 pounds, 4,695 feet of gum timber an 
‘re could be utilized, which would leave but 405 feet 
a aere in the woods. This timber would produce 
6,187,800,000 feet, making 1,745,800 cars and pro- 
incing a revenue of $130,935,000 in freight, or $89,- 
35,000 more revenue than the railroads can now hope 
1o expect under present adjustment. 
Chart No. 5.—My idea in submitting this chart is 
o show exactly what a 12-inch log is and how it com- 
mires with a log 26 inches in diameter. The per- 
entage of waste in a 12-inch log is greater in pro- 
ortion than the larger sizes, and nothing but low- 
vrade lumber can be derived from it. * * * 


Range of Selling Prices.—This chart gives a detail 
history of log-run values—oak, gum and a mixture of 
oak and gum, proportions being 50 percent of each 
wood. This covers a period of five years, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1910, and ending Dec. 31, 1914. In arriving 
at log run values we have figured the product of the 


oak log from 18 inches and up in diameter and the 
gum from 24 inches and up in diameter. Had we used 
figures on gum from 18 inches and up in diameter, the 
same as on oak, the log run values of the gum lumber 
would be about $4 thousand less. The cost figures 
as shown here represent only items entering into ex- 
pense of manufacturing, selling ete., and do not in- 
clude interest on bonds, taxes on timberlands, or de- 
preciation of plant. If these items were taken into 
consideration the cost would be increased from $2 to 
$3 per M feet. 

It will be noted from the lines showing range of 
prices that at no time during the last five years, except 
during a short period the latter part of 1912 and early 
1913, has there been a reasonable margin of profit in 
the manufacture of hardwood lumber. It was not a 
natural trade condition that brought about the prices 
prevailing during the high periods. Overflow and 
heavy rains during*the spring of 1912 and 1913 eur- 
tailed supply by reason of inability to do logging. 
Immense quantities were washed away by the floods, 
and this combination brought about a shortage in sup- 
ply, creating a slightly higher market, although de- 
mands increased-to no material extent. With usual 
production prices during these periods, I am satisfied, 
would have been more nearly on a level with those 
of 1911 or 1914. 

Prices were on a decline during the spring of 1914, 
but everyone was hopeful for a resumption of business, 
and mills were operated at capacity. When the war 
came on the export trade was shut off, and domestic 
prices declined rapidly. The majority of the mills 
closed during the latter part of 1914. Realizing that 
it would be impossible to secure a supply of logs dur- 
ing the winter months, logs were put in during the 
dry season last fall, anticipating the European situ- 
ation would clear up. It was necessary to manufac- 


ture this timber during the winter months, but as fast 
as the logs have been cut up, mills again have been 
closing and when the present supply is exhausted they 
will close for good; or, until the rate situation is ad- 
justed or the domestic market advances, and demands 
increase more than we have any reason to hope for 
from the outlook. All of the larger mills have heavy 
stocks on their yards. Many have utilized all of their 
yard room. Movement of lumber amounts to prac- 
tically nothing, and there is practically two years’ cut 
awaiting a market. Much of this is of low grade. 
The problem of the manufacturer is to place these low 
grades in the consuming markets of the central states 
in competition with substitutes and northern hard- 
woods. He can not do it with the present rate adjust- 
ment. 

This chart clearly shows there has been no money 
in the hardwood business for five years. I do not 
believe that the carriers expect us to develop tonnage 
for them at a loss to ourselves. Even though we have 
done this in the past sound business judgment will not 
permit a continuation of this practice. We believe rates 
upon which gum has been transported during the last 
ten years are reasonably compensatory. Of that fact, 
we feel certain, and I doubt if any of our railroad 
friends will question this statement. The reductions 
we are recommending to you will be offset by in- 
creased tonnage, and it is my understanding that 
volume in transportation makes the profits. This chart 
shows that we can not get any profit from gum at 
present rates. We believe the carriers can derive a 
profit from its transportation at lower rates. We are 
willing to continue producing gum if the carriers will 
join in the burden. Otherwise, we will be compelled 
to cease manufacturing gum and lose value of the 
stumpage, and.time and money spent in former years 
trying to establish a trade for this wood. 





(Gum Statistics and A 





The latest Government statistics give about 29,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing gum timber in the three 
States Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, and a 
study of all the information available leads to the 
conclusion that there is at least 50,000,000,000 feet of 
standing gum timber in the five States Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Missouri and Tennessee. There 
are, also, large quantities of gum timber in the States 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina and 
Florida. 

A careful investigation into the cost of manufactur- 
ing and marketing gum lumber discloses the fact that 
at present prices and freight rates less than 25 per- 
cent of this stand of gum timber can be manufactured 
at a profit. It has been almost a universal custom for 
lumbermen to figure cost of production of lumber 
against the entire stand of hardwood timber, and not 
to keep separate costs on the different kinds of hard- 
wood. Due to this method, it is estimated that the 
millmen have cut a larger percentage of gum timber 
than was manufactured at a profit, if figured sepa- 
rately, and where gum is cut, probably 40 percent of 
the stand has been taken (including the timber used 
for staves, ete.) and the other higher-priced hard- 
woods have been allowed to absorb the loss on gum. 
Another reason for cutting the timber as closely as 
possible is the fact that these cutover lands are rapidly 
being cleared and put into cultivation. 

The following figures will give the tonnage to be 
derived from the gum industry if freight rates can be 
adjusted and a market created which will allow «\ rea- 
sonable profit to the mill men on all gum timber of 
merchantable size (12 inches and up): 

50 billion feet standing gum timber, allowing 
20% for waste would produce 40 billion 
feet of lumber. 
10 billion feet of lumber, allowing 15,000 
feet per car, equals 2,666,666 carloads. 
2,666,666 cars at an average haul of 20c ; 5 
per cwt equals .....cccscccccevscvces $240,000,000.00 
20 billion feet manufactured under present 
conditions, being 40% of the total stand, 
equals 1,333,333 cars. 
1,333,833 cars at an average haul of 20c 
($99.00 per car) equals.............06. 120,000,000.00 


Possibility for increased revenue, 1,333,333 

PONS MRR org oe gra ers apenas e ale otale as we s1ee > $120,000,000.00 

These figures reveal the possibilities of the gum in- 
dustry and it would seem that the railroads and lum- 
bermen have a mutual interest in developing it. Fur- 
thermore, the utilization of this great natural resource 
means much toward the development and prosperity of 
these Southern States. If made a profitable business 
it will furnish capital for developing tle cutover 
lands for cultivation. Development of the gum lumber 
tonnage does not measure all the benefit which this 
industry offers to the railroads, for it will increase the 
demand for all the necessities of an increased popula- 
tion which will furnish a back haul to the railroads. 

If an equal tonnage of some mineral product were 
discovered in this prescribed territory, the railroads 
would no doubt quickly devise plans for the develop- 
ment of this resource. Liberal expenditures of money 
would be made by them for publicity and in all other 
ways necessary for opening up and developing a mar- 
ket for the product. Why can not the railroads and 
lumbermen coédperate and do the same thing for the 
gum industry? 

Larger Market Must Be Created. 


Perhaps the facts that heretofore lumber has been 


* Address delivered at Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation Conference, Memphis, Tenn., April 7. 
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considered a necessity, and that a natural demand, 
opened up.and developed along natural lines has ex- 
isted, account for the apparent lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the real conditions which surround the lumber 
business, and especially the gum lumber business. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that lumber is not 
the necessity that it has been heretofore and both lum- 
bermen and railroad men must now take recognition 
of this fact, for the advent of substitutes has changed 
the whole situation, and in the future lumbermen 
will have to change their tactics and meet the situa- 
tion brought about by the substitutes or there will be 
no profitable lumber business. I am sure the railroad 
men present will admit the truth of this statement for 
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they know to what extent substitutes have taken the 
place of lumber in all kinds of railroad construction 
and equipment. Expert copy writers for advertise- 
ments of substitutes for wood have convinced the pub- 
lic that the timber supplies are about exhausted and 
that substitutes are a necessity and more economical 
than lumber; so that when the time came for a natural 
demand for gum lumber, as had been the case wit 
other southern woods such as pine, oak,+hickory and 
ash, it did not materialize in sufficient volume, and 
the lumbermen now know that if the gum industry is 
to be developed into a profitable business a larger 
market must be created. The lower grades are al- 
ready extensively used in the manufacture of wooden 
packages, which at present must compete with the 
fiber packages, and, therefore, can not stand an in- 
crease in freight rates. 

About eighteen months ago a group of gum manu- 
facturers, who had already tested the advisability of 
carrying on a publicity campaign for gum, were in- 
strumental in bringing about the organization of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The object 
of this association is to study all the conditions sur- 
rounding the gum lumber industry and disseminate 
such information as will promote its welfare. <A fea- 


ture of its work is to carry on an advertising cam- 
paign for widening the uses of gum. The results so 
far obtained are splendid and do not leave a shadow 
of doubt that if the association receives the proper 
support from the railroads and gum manufacturers, 
a profitable market can be created. 

During 1914 the association worked under handi- 
caps—the war paralyzed the export trade, and the 
volume of domestic business was also greatly reduced. 
Another unexpected difficulty came from the rail- 
roads, who apparently misunderstood the reasons why 
the gum manufacturers organized to advertise the 
qualities of gum; for at a recent hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a railroad official, in 
giving testimony to justify an increase in freight 
rates on gum, exhibited one of our finished red gum 
panels and referred to a statement in our advertising 
copy that red gum is ‘‘America’s finest Cabinet 
Wood.’’ ; 

I desire to make it plain to you railroad men that 
the Gum association was formed because it was not 
profitable to manufacture gum. If it had been a 
profitable business, the work that this association is 
doing would not have been of such a necessity. We do 
advertise red gum as ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet 
Wood.’’ It is our slogan and is the truth, but the 
part of the output of gum to which this statement 
applies is small as compared to the whole, as will be 
shown by various exhibits during this meeting. The 
gum business was so sick that the heroic treatment 
administered by our publicity campaign was necessary 
to keep it alive, and the proposed increase in freight 
rates has been a severe setback. Many mills are 
closed entirely and relief of some kind is necessary 
before they can start up again. Increased freight 
rates under the circumstanees will undoubtedly have 
the opposite effect intended, for they will reduce the 
tonnage more than enough to offset any benefits de- 
rived from any increase in rates which may be made. 
Another point which should be kept in mind is that if 
conditions are not brought about whereby all the 
gum stumpage may be utilized along with the other 
stand of hardwoods, it will be to a great extent, 
wasted in developing these lands for cultivation, and 
in clearing these lands there is a period of from three 
to five years, during which time the lands are un- 
productive of tonnage either from lumber or farm 
products. 


It is clear that the development of the gum industry 
is of equal importance both to the railroads and lum 
bermen, and this meeting should mark the beginning 
of a spirit of codperation to that end. The rail- 
roads can aid the lumbermen by establishing and 
keeping in force equitable rates, which will encourage 
the maximum development of the hardwood business 
as a whole. 

More than a thousand sawmills are situated in the 
gum belt and need this gum timber to keep them 
going. We have made a careful study of all the 
‘characteristics of gum and know that by proper care 
in manufacturing and seasoning all former objections 
to the use of it can easily be overcome, and that it 
is adapted to a wide variety of uses—from light 
weight fruit packages to the best grades of the 
richest colored and highly figured panels used in the 
most expensive and artistic architectural woodwork 
of:all kinds. The opportunity for developing a-great 
industry is here, but it is necessary that the rail- 
roads and lumbermen codperate for developing it to 
their mutual advantage. 
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The Relation of the Cooperage Industr 





Those engaged in the manufacture of staves, head 
ing and hoops, as weli as the finished barrel, have 
long realized the importance of the railroads to the 
industry and have endeavored to get in close touch 
with the managers of the roads. Until recently this 
has been a very difficult matter and even now is far 
from what it should be. This meeting, however, I 
hope, indicates that the railroads are now going to 
give the manufacturers an opportunity to show them 
that the former by no means have a monopoly of the 
hard times and lack of business, so much in evidence 
the last two years, but like the railroads the manu 
facturers have had their production very materially 
curtailed and in addition have had their prices re 
duced to so low a point that in most instances the 
selling price is below the cost of manufacture. While 
the railroads have also suffered from a large reduction 
of tonnage, on the other hand they have not had their 
rates lowered at all and in many instances have had 
them materially increased. 

All manufacturers agree that the railroads are en 
titled to and must have a fair return on their invest 
ment, and consequently the former expect to pay rates 
which will enable the railroads to earn sufficient 
amount to pay their dividends and maintain their 
property, but where the rates on other commodities 
are being raised 5 percent the rates on forest products 
have been raised from 10 to 40 percent, and it is an 
absolute impossibility for the industry to bear this 
extra burden. 

I want to impress upon you and call your attention 
to the fact that the barrel is merely used as a con 
tainer to facilitate the handling of commodities and 
consequently is, and must be, cheap in price, yet suffi 
ciently strong and tight to accomplish its mission. The 
barrel manufacturer is the friend of the railroad, for 
no other container is so easily handled and so little 
liable to damage in transit. 

The profits in the cooperage business have never 
been large and in the last two years have been con 
spicuous by their absence, so the rates can not be 
raised on the grounds that our earnings are large and 
the railroads are entitled to share the profits, as I have 
heard some of the traffic managers argue in rate hear 
ing. On the other hand, I do not think that the rail 
roads should be expected to make up our losses by 
reducing their rates, if the rates are not unreasonably 
high. 

Increase in Rates at Expense of Tonnage. 


It is admitted and has been brought out by a previ- 
ous speaker that the railroads have equipped their 
roads for an increased tonnage and unless they get 
this increase it will be impossible to maintain their 
properties. I could show you but will not take the 
time that it is possible in a manufacturing business 
sometimes to double the output and sell the increase 
at a loss and yet make a larger return on the invest- 
ment. This is of course done by a larger spread of 
the overhead. A railroad is not unlike a manufactur 
ing plant and what is true of one is very largely true 
of the other. An increase in the price of barrels al- 
ways means a reduction in the quantity used and the 
railroads will find that an increase in rates is at the 
expense of the tonnage. 

The cooperage industry is divided into two divisions, 
known as the tight and the slack, the former being 
used for liquids and the latter for solids, vet thev 
are substantially the same except that a larger portion 
of the tight cooperage is made of oak, while the re 
verse is true of slack cooperage, the soft woods enter 
ing into their manufacture. 

Previous to twenty years ago fully 90 percent of 
the slack staves, heading and hoops was made north 
of the Ohio; today over 50 percent is made south of 
the Ohio. In some respects the woods found north 
of the Ohio are superior to those in the South. They 
are lighter in weight by 20 percent and they stain, or 
decay, less easily. The buyer of a barrel always con- 
siders weight as a factor for he has to pay freight 
not only on the commodity shipped but on the con- 
tainer also. He considers the color of the package 
and in this the southern woods are at a disadvantage 
owing to the discoloration due to molding in drying in 
a damp, hot climate. 

As the larger proportion of the slack barrels are 
consumed in the North and Northwest, in close prox- 
imity to the northern manufacturers, it is easy to 
see that the southern manufacturer is at a decided dis- 
advantage. You may argue that this is no fault of the 
railroads; yet I am addressing officials of the southern 
railroads, who must get their tonnage from the south- 
ern manufacturers, and if they are going to raise the 
rates on cooperage material they will gain nothing; in 
fact, they will decrease their revenue. 

Slack barrel staves are sold on a very close margin- 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand—so that with an in 
crease of 20 percent in the weight and the preference 
that the northern staves are given it takes very close 
economy for the southern manufacturer to compete 
with them; and a visit to any of the plants will reveal 
what I tell you. Gum is probably being used more 
largely for slack barrel staves than other woods owing 
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to the low price of gum stumpage; yet under present 
rates it is necessary to use the better grades of gum 
along with the inferior grades whereas with a lower 
adjustment of rates the better grades could be used 
for lumber and the inferior grades, not suitable for 
lumber, could be used for staves thereby conserving 
the forests and furnishing the railroads with an in- 
creased tonnage for many years, instead of leaving 
the inferior trees to be cut down and burned in the 
clearing up of the land for cultivation. 


Forest Conservation Should Be Considered. 


While no serious thought has been given forest con- 
servation by anyone except the lumberman it is time 
that the railroads and the Government give this mat 
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ter consideration, and one of the best ways to co 
serve the forests is to make rates which will encou 
age the use of the inferior woods. The tight ban 
industry has not, until recent years, used any woo: 
in the South except oak, but the use of gum is bein 
advocated and the price at which the gum barrel mu: 
be sold will not permit an increase in rates. 

The cooperage industry has many enemies—ste: 
barrels, cans, steel drums and paper containers ar 
being substituted. They are lighter in weight, bez 
the same rates as wooden barrels and are the caus 
of many loss and damage claims, yet the souther 
roads derive no benefit by their use and by encou 
aging their use decrease their tonnage. 

The hauling of the outbound product of the coope: 
age factory or stave mill is not the only revenu 
the railroads derive. With the lumber mill they a 
the pioneers. They settle the country first on the ney 
railroads. They pay high rates on their machiner 
and supplies shipped to their mills. Their live stoc 
is shipped in, and the feed for the stock and grocerie 
for their hands are hauled in by the railroad. Sure), 
all of this should be taken into consideration in mak 
ing the rates on the outbound product. Then, too, i: 
most instances the railroads get a haul into the mil 
on the rough product. 

It has been shown in some of the rate hearings that 
60 percent of the tonnage of many of the souther: 
roads is forest products and I am safe in adding that 
15 percent more consists of supplies shipped in for the 
mills and the people dependent upon the mills for a 
livelihood. Cut out this tonnage and the railroads 
could not operate. 

There is much more that I could say on this subject 
but there are many to be heard and I hope that this 
meeting will result in the appointment of permanent 
committees of railroad experts, lumbermen, cooperage 
manufacturers and others who use the lumber rates, 
so that before the rates are disturbed the matter will 
be discussed and the shipper given an opportunity to 
show the railroads why the rates should not be dis 
turbed. This is a much less expensive way to settle 
the matter and as it is to our mutual interest for us 
both to prosper, why should we not be frank with each 
other in these matters? 





TALES OF AN OLD-TIMER. 


‘“*Well,’’ I said, as I met the Old Timer on my next 
trip, ‘‘have you made any ‘dead beat’ collections re- 
cently?’’ ‘‘‘No,’’’ he replied, ‘‘ ‘and I think the 
term ‘dead beat’ is usually wrongfully used. I have 
met but few men in my selling experience who could 
rightfully be so ealled. Many men miss their calcu- 
lations; many go haphazard; both classes may fail to 
pay; but the men who buy with the intention of beat- 
ing the merchant are fortunately few. A peculiar 
thing in my own experience is that nearly all of those 
I might be justified in calling ‘dead beats’ have been 
of the same name. Not relatives, you understand, nor 
in the same locality or State; but the fact is, I have 
become suspicious of the very name now. No, I won’t 
tell you what it is, for then you would become sus- 
picious, as I am of the name, and that is unfair to the 
good men that bear it. 

‘**Do you know I claim to hold the championship 
record on account of a one day’s collecting trip? 1 
took charge of a line yard at one time where credit 
had been the easiest ever. I never heard of any man 
that my predecessor refused credit. It was told of him 
that a mover camped on the creek near town one night, 
came to the yard the next morning, bought material 
for a wagon box, hauled the stuff away and was never 
heard from again, 

‘**At the time [I went to the town accounts should 
have been at the lowest. I found them much too high 
and also that the previous year they had charged off 
$4,200, the loss in three years’ accounts. This was 
314 percent of the sales, and I had never lost as much 
as one-fourth of 1 percent in years of selling goods at 
retail. 

‘* * As soon as I got up in the collar I started one of 
my assistants out trying to collect some of these ac- 
counts. Nothin’ doin’. He tried a week, and seemed to 
be making no progress with the dead ones, and very 
little with the live ones. At the end of the first weék 
I told him I would go with him the following Monday. 

‘< “Monday came colder than Billy Behoo, it being 
the middle of February, and I was sorry I had planned 
the trip, but we went. I paid attention only to the 
loss and gain accounts, and determined to get anything 
of value possible in exchange for the dead paper. 

‘**¢We drove 33 miles that day, and as a net result 
collected two loads of corn, one of oats, one of grind- 
stones—and good ones, too—350 bushels of coal, sixteen 
head of shoats, a two-year-old colt, and $5 cash. Hon- 
est, this is no josh—it is the record. If I’d give you 
all the names you’d remember one, the colt man, as one 
of your customers now. 

“* “Of course I did not get it all home that day. The 
$5 was all I brought home. The other goods and chat 
tels began to arrive the next day, and all got in 
promptly. I felt like I was just finding all the junk 


as it came in, because every one of the accounts had 
been given up as lost. 

‘* «The Boss came visiting the yard a few days after 
I had received and housed the shoats. I showed the 
sixteen to him, telling him what account they repre 
sented. To my surprise he asked me if I hadn’t al- 
lowed too much for them. Get that? When I was 
thinking I hadn’t paid anything for them. I offered 
to take them for the face of the account, no interest. 
He accepted. I fed them and got out $85 a head, 

‘**When I saw he was inelined to be critical of 
the value of the live stock I had taken, I did not show 
him the colt. It was a sorry looker at the time, and 
I was afraid he would not see all its good points, though 
it was so poor they all showed. I’m not much of a 
horseman, but I felt sure the colt was a comer. I kept 
it until the following August, when the total cost, al- 
lowing face value for the account and allowing for 
feed and pasture, was $71. Then I got a neighboring 
farmer to take it down to the Boss’ town and sell it 
to him. It worked. He got $125 for the mare, and 
the Boss was glad to get her. I made the proper en- 
tries. The gain and interest items were so large on 
the daily report that they attracted the attention of 
some one in the general office. In answer to inquiry I 
gave a full history of the case, showing the profit 
on the Boss. Boss was a good sport and had a hearty 
laugh over it. He could afford to; he owned 90 per- 
cent of the stock of the yard. It didn’t hurt him any. 

“* «In the whole list of the collections I made that 
summer, of the charged off accounts, I found but one 
man I regarded as a ‘dead beat.’ All wanted to pay, 
but were unable to do so. The frequent dunning and 
threatening letters had only served to irritate them. 
[ collected by personal solicitation, by being persistent 
and by giving them a chance to market something 
they had to spare. 

‘* “Of course, as a matter of fact, there should be 
no collection problem, for the reason that all custom- 
ers should come in and pay up without the necessity 
of hunting them up. As they do not, it is well to re- 
member that most men are honest and want to pay— 
then devise ways to help them.’ ’’—G. L. D. 


nnn 





A FINE demonstration of the resisting powers of 
cypress was given recently in connection with the work 
which is now being done on Beargrass Creek, a stream 
which flows through the industrial section of Louisville, 
Ky. Cypress piling driven years ago as a bulwark for 
the roadway of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
which parallels the creek,.was taken up to permit a 
change in its direction to be made. In spite of the long 
service which they had given the piling were found to be 
in perfect condition. 
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“THERE'S-NO PLACE LIKE HOME” @amax 


[THE COMMUNITY BUILDER fa 


TRADE MARK 


HOLDING THE HOME TRADE IS MERCHANDISING PROBLEM. 


(he business of merchandising in the United States differs from 
t}, t of most other countries in this—that those who carry it on are 
! a definite or distinct class or caste. Our merchants of today— 
rural communities at least—may have been our farmers of yester- 
or may be our farmers of tomorrow. 


We have new men, with- 
{ any previous commercial training or experience, daily entering 
the retail business, 

‘his always has been true and for many years the practice of thus 
niiking merchants over night appeared to have no serious draw- 
hocks. The same formerly was hardly less true of teachers, doctors, 
lawyers and clergymen. 
I 


But of late, since excellent schools have 
en provided for the training and instructing of these professional 
rkers, no community will tolerate the “quack” or the “pettifogger.” 
There may be some differences between the professional vocation 
| the business vocation that makes it advisable that the community 
opt safeguards to protect itself against incompetent and unscru- 
pulous practitioners in the former, while it may with impunity permit 
the incompetent merchant to ply his trade unmolested. Yet the 
public interest in merchandising, in some of its aspects, is hardly less 
vital than in the professions. Hence pure food laws and sanitary 
regulations place some restrictions upon merchandising methods in 
hehalf of the public welfare. 

Yet the fact remains that a community depending upon its local 
merchants for its household needs may be served in an unsatisfactory 
manner without any means of obtaining relief other than in the 
juestionable practice of mail-order buying, which, to say the least, 
may be merely choosing the lesser of two evils. 

In considering merchandising from the viewpoint of efficiency the 
intelligence and enterprise of the buyers of the community must be 
kept in mind. 
munity has precisely as good merchandising service as it deserves— 
no worse and no better. 

The merchants of a community, in theory at least, compete for the 
trade of the community; and if the buyers of the community want 
good merchants they must as a matter of course limit their patronage 


In general it may be laid down as a rule that a com- 





PROMOTING COMMERCE. 


PEOPLE of La Grange, Ga., celebrated Friday and 
Saturday, April 2 and 3, as ‘‘slipper days,’’ a newspaper 


announeement urging that ‘‘while all the ladies are 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will douotless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 


to merchants of that class. In order to do this they must either know 
the value of the goods they buy or know that they do not know their 
value and be willing to accept the advisory service of the merchant 
whose business it is to know and who does know. 

There always are numerous buyers of this kind, and they will 
doubtless increase in number as the knowledge, efficiency and re- 
liability of their merchants increase and become known. Of course 
the merchant who is losing his trade to the mail order house is loath 
to admit that the cause therefor lies in himself. The fact remains, 
however, that the only permanent success in merchandising is that 
made under natural conditions “with open field and no favor;” and 
because this is true all enterprising merchants welcome competition 
that is based on service. 

Service may mean different things in different communities, and 
no merchant can profitably attempt to provide and charge for a serv- 
ice that his community does not want. His success as a merchant 
will in a measure at least be determined by his knowledge of his 
customers’ tastes and his ability to adapt his methods to their re 
quirements. Of course there are always opportunities for improve- 
ment in this respect, and it is the duty of the merchant to encourage 
such improvement. 

The lumberman, for example, can not insist that his customers 
shall pursue any certain methods of farming, but he can show them 
the advantages of scientific agriculture; he can show them the profit 
in properly housing their live stock and tools, and he should be able 
to convince them of the wisdom of providing modern, convenient, 
attractive and sanitary homes for their families. 

3ut to do these things the retailer must know a great deal about 
merchandising in all its phases, just as the lawyer to win his cases 
must know the law and be able to plead, and as the physician and 
surgeon to save his patients’ lives must know medicine and surgery. 

In short, merchandising is becoming more and more a profession 
that requires intelligence, education and persistent effort to keep up 
with the latest “decisions,” “remedies” and “operations” as in the law 
and in medicine. 





and these clubs will compete with one another at the 
county fair this fall. The exhibits that win at the 
county fair will be sent to the State fair to compete 
with the collective juvenile exhibits from other eastern 
Oregon counties. The County Court has shown its ap- 





Luying their spring hats and preparing to beautify their 
heads, everybody—men, women and children—join in 
making slipper days big days for La Grange.’’ ‘‘Slipper 
windows,’’ in which the latest styles in slippers were 
lisplayed, were a feature of the celebration. The Re- 
porter offered as a special inducement for effective win- 
low trimming, a fifteen-inch advertisement free to each 
of two firms declared by unprejudiced judges to have 
the best dressed windows. 
* * * 

Tue ComMMERCIAL CLUB of Walla Walla, Wash., is 
ganizing various subdivisions and committees with a 
icw of enlarging its field of operation and increasing 
ts efficiency in various directions. At a recent meeting 

commercial and industrial bureau and a horticultural 
nd agricultural bureau were organized. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


In A late issue of the Sawyer County (Wis.) Record 
he county superintendent of schools told how superin- 
tendents in various counties can aid in arousing interest 
‘n farmers’ institutes on their trips through the counties. 
"hey can meet and talk with the farmers, pointing out 
he advantages of improved methods of agriculture and 
how them how they can increase their knowledge of 
arming by going to school at the institutes. 

* * * 

AT A meeting of the Library Club in Roanoke, Ind., 
one number on the program was a discussion of ‘‘Indi- 
ana’s Business Men’’ by two members of the club, the 
membership comprising women of the community. 

* * * 


A FiELD worker of the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture, after a two weeks’ tour of one county, re- 
ported to the superintendent of public instruction that 
the industrial school fair work in that county is in fine 
condition. In codperation with the county superinten- 
dent the State representative organized industrial clubs 
in twenty schools. Public lectures were given each night, 
being illustrated with slides showing what is being done 
in club work at various schools. A part of the plan is 
to hold a fair at each school where a club is organized 


sees fit to do so. 





GOOD ROADS BENEFITS. 


The old theory regarding highway construction 
was that the only persons interested or concerned in 
the condition of roads In a given township were the 
citizens of that community. The new theory is 
that, while the people of the immediate community 
are primarily concerned, the interests of the county 
and the State also are so vital that both should 
be required to share in the costs of road building. 

Incidental to this new conception of highway 
policy is the doctrine that all highway improvement 
shall be of permanent character and that such con- 
struction work shall be performed under the super- 
vision of a competent State engineer and in accord- 
ance with established standards. 

Under the new highway laws, which have been 
enacted in many States, all movements in behalf of 
road improvement must be initiated by the small 
community; the town must make its appropriation 
for road building before the county may help, and * * ## 
the county also must take action before the State 
will give its aid. Hence it still is possible for any 
backward community to keep its old-time roads if it city. All the merchants solicited contributed liberally 


In every community there should be organized 
effort in behalf of good roads. Inasmuch as each * * # 
community must contribute its quota in the county 
and the State taxes levied for road building’ in com- 
munities that have complied with the law’s provi- 
sions by making their appropriations, they may 
thus help to improve all the roads in their county 
except those right at home. 

The fact is that the new road laws, like other 
modern legislation, undertake to enforce the doc- 
trine that the interest of the community as a whole 
is paramount, and is not to be sacrificed to the 
obstinacy or lack of enterprise of the individual citi- ri asl te 
zen or the antiquated group. Good roads are 
being placed in the same category with good health, 
and they mean to a community exactly what sanita- 
tion means to the individual citizen. 


preciaton of the importance of the work by appropriat- 
ing money to take the county exhibit and the two win- 
ning boys in the county to the State fair. 


CIVIC MOVEMENTS. 


THE WoMEN’s Civic CLuB of Pasco, Wash., at a 
recent meeting voted to award $15 in premiums at the 
Washington Agricultural and Industrial Fair to be held 
next fall. The club will coéperate with other committees 
in placing exhibits. It has also made arrangements to 
secure a lecturer to address the citizens of Pasco and 
Franklin counties on sanitation. 

* * * 


AT A recent meeting at Sacramento, Cal., of a com- 
mittee made up of representatives from various parts 
of the State, plans were presented for a system of public 
highways. Numerous speakers addressed the committee 
and the sentiment appeared to indicate that an era of 
road building is to be ushered in. 


MERCHANTS of Louisiana, Mo., have collected a fund 
to meet the cost of a forty-post ‘‘white way’’ for that 


to the fund and the plan had enthusiastic support from 
the beginning. 


AT THE conclusion of ‘‘parents’ day’’ at the public 
schools of Marlborough, N. Y., recently, a school civic 
club was organized. The membership of the club will 
consist of pupils of the school and the purpose of it is 
to promote improvements in the school government and 
grounds. Among the work to receive immediate atten- 
tion is the improvement of the lawn, the laying of a 
cement walk and the erection of a fence. The members 
also will be trained in civics, preparing them for par- 
ticipating in public affairs in an intelligent manner. 


Wives of members of the South Muncie (Ind.) In- 
provement Club are admitted to all the privileges of 
membership. At a recent meeting at which many of 
the wives were present, arrangements were made for a 
banquet to be given at an early date. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How a Wideawake Missouri Business Center Impressed a Visitor — Treating a Railroad With Fair Consideration 
Advanced Advertising Ideas of a Live Retailer; Novel Schemes and Their Results. 


IN MISSOURI’S GREAT MULE MARKET. 


Springfield, Mo., is known in her own circle as the 
Queen City of the Ozarks. The city, like the well 
known world, is filled with a number of things, includ- 
ing 100 miles of paving; a Springfield Club that has 
demonstrated its ability to start things, and a few 
descendants of Ham some of whom have the enervat- 
ing habit of toting a pistol they can’t always control. 
One departed this life unexpectedly at the hands of 
an undisciplined smoke wagon at about the time of 
my visit, but for this the city is in no way to blame. 
Shooting is not the accepted way of disposing of un- 
desirable citizens in Springfield. Down there they 
instruct their hoboes in the ways of righteousness and 
industry so strenuously that the hoboes see the light 
very quickly and make rapid strides either on the road 
to reform or on the road to other cities that show 
less prying curiosity into personal affairs. Springfield 
makes saddlery and shoes and stick candy and con- 
tributes mules and other horrors of war, all for a 
due consideration, to the unpleasantness across the 
pond. Springfield has an immediate interest in the 
war, so great a one that already many prominent 
mules have gone to the front and many more are on 
the way. 

This is a bad time to be a mule, though as nearly 
as I can find out they have all displayed commendable 
fortitude when leaving their peaceful homes and oats 
bins for the theater of war. Perhaps the martial 
spirit of some ancient wild ass of the desert sustains 
them in these trying times. Be that as it may, Spring- 
field is now and long has been a great initial mule 
market. One man on being told this asked if it was 
called this because the buyers embroidered their ini- 
tials on the hapless mule’s rump with a hot iron. Nay, 
nay; it signifies that Springfield is the point to which 
mules are shipped directly from the farms where they 
were raised. A man in New Orleans went out to the 
great mule market in that city and looked over a con- 
signment of 1,200 mules. He asked one of the men 
there where they had come from. ‘‘Most of ’em,’’ 
this man said, ‘‘came from some place up in Missouri 
called Springfield. I don’t know where that place is, 
but it sends in about 60 percent of the mules we get 
from up that way.’’ 


A Town’s Attitude Toward Its Carriers. 


The city also loves the Frisco Railroad every time 
it thinks about the matter. The Frisco has a payroll 
of several hundreds of thousands of dollars a month, 
and this, like the 2-cent grin and the lifted chin, 
helps some, my boy—helps some. The efficiency ex- 
pert was pointed out to me and I gazed at him with 
wonder. He gets $500 a month or so to sit around 
and watch other people work. Wouldn’t this be the 
apotheosis of lazy critters like you and me? But this 
man has to find out ways for other people to get 
more done without working so hard; so this sinecure, 
like most of the rest, has a joker attached. 

The Springfield Club made up its mind some time 
ago that the railroads were getting kicked around 
more than was good for them. It saw that most of 
the varnish was getting knocked off and that the roads 
were getting down in the mouth over the proposition 
of scraping together enough money to put on another 
coat. So the club got to feeling charitable and de- 
cided it would make everybody feel good if all would 
give the poor officials one good, square meal. You 
know the kindly, expansive feeling you have when you 
see a hungry hobo getting filled up on a sandwich 
and a couple of cold-storage eggs and a cup of chicory 
extract guaranteed to blow the head off of any crea- 
ture except a hobo, a goat, or a traveling man. So 
the club laid itself out for a great banquet that it 
called a ‘‘Boost-the-Railroads Dinner.’’ Sure enough, 
the officials were tickled to death over the prospect of 
getting a square deal. A wonderful galaxy of big 
railroad bugs was assembled, and good grub and a fair 
brand of oratory were handed out. The railroad men 
felt good, the club felt good, and the city and the 
club jointly got a deal of publicity out of the event. 
Copies of the local papers containing an account of the 
banquet and copies of the menu were sent to chambers 
of commerce all through the Southwest, and at last 
reports there seemed good prospects of more dinners 
of this variety being given. We can’t have perfectly 
good railroad men going hungry in our midst. Also 
stranger things might happen than that a big reaction 
of public opinion should thus be started on .the sub- 
ject of the treatment the public owes its roads. This 
may be the opening gun of the campaign or, let us 
say, the opening stitch in a cataclysmic rip that will 
let the cat out of the bag. We believe in encouraging 
railroads. If they’re not making any money we have 
much sympathy and fellow feeling for them. We hope 
that at some time before dirigible balloon routes and 
long-distance jitneys are installed the roads can see 
fit to give us at least one express train a day that will 
travel really fast enough to make us feel nervous, say 
twenty-three miles an hour, and will plant a few, 
passenger stations designed for the better accommo- 
dation of human beings and for the worse accommo- 








dation of microbes. Perhaps microbes need all the 
advantages they enjoy at present, but we never could 
feel very strongly on that side of the question. 

This slight account of the Boost-the-Railroads Din- 
ner will serve as a sample of the progressive and 
original ideas of this very dynamic club. It has a 
fine club house that has become too small for the pur- 
poses for which it was built, so there likely will be 
additions or an entirely new building before a great 
while. It will serve to indicate the caliber and poten- 
tiality of the men who are members. Its membership. 
includes, apparently, a large percentage of the business 
men of Springfield, and it has become the unifying 
influence in the business life of the town. Men meet 
there at lunch. Everybody is there. It is a recognized 
clearing house for municipal activities. 


A LIVE-WIRE MISSOURIAN. 


But more widely known than any other institution 
in Springfield is ‘300 Green.’’ Say those magic words 
in Springfield and, in fact, in about advertising circles 
anywhere in the middle West and your hearers ‘‘ get 
you’’ immediately. Three-hundred Green is an institu- 
tion in itself, a personality; it has attributes as strong- 
ly and as clearly defined as human personality. In 
fact, it seems to be an essence of human personality. 
It started out as an ordinary telephone number, but 
it would take a wiser man than I to say all the things 
it has since become in the course of its career. If 
you want to make a try at it come down and follow 
a green delivery wagon with a huge ‘‘300’’ painted 





“T, E. Williams—that’s his name.” 


on the endgate until you trail it home to a big, green 
lumberyard and talk to a big man who wears clothes 
of a greenish tinge but who has nothing green in his 
mental fabric. You’ll have encountered one of the 
most striking successes in the line of retail advertising 
that are to be found in a long day’s journey. T. E. 
Williams—that’s his name; but if his name is any 
more widely known than his telephone number it has 
gone some during the last four years. The two have 
run neck and neck during the course of Mr. Williams’ 
career in retail lumber. I have been hearing of him 
ever since I first got into Missouri and so was eager 
to see him. 

Advertising in our line, while it is making a some- 
what rapid advance, is away behind advertising in 
other retail lines. A great number of retailers are 
feeling that they ought to expand in this kind of 
activity but don’t know how; and this is the reason 
that the Realm is so desirous of getting hold of adver- 
tising experience. The chances are good that not many 
men in the country could take over another man’s 
advertising schemes and make all of them work, but 
the experience of another is generally stimulating and 
informing even if it can’t be copied in all its details. 


Half-way Advertising a Failure. 


In fact, advertising is something that a man does 
not make a great success of until it becomes a passion 
with him. There are advertisers who are pushed into 
this game and become unwilling players. They feel 
that they must do something, but they distrust pub- 
licity. It costs much money; they don’t see how it 
will bring results; they feel resentful toward it just 
as they feel resentful when a doctor tells them they 
must take up golf to keep from breaking down. They 
have always despised both games and now have a 
feeling that a malicious mollycoddleism is being forced 
on them. They are like personally untidy men whose 
wives are trying to make them slick up—it is a new 
trick that they don’t want to learn. When such a 
spirit is ruling a man he becomes neither a good 


dresser, a good golfer, nor a good advertiser. { 
man gets so old-minded that when the time ¢co;. 
that his business will not survive without publicity 
approaches it with distrust like a boy approach’. > 
half an ounce of gastor oil he would better bring | 
business to a sudden and violent stop and get 
As sure as shootin’ he will fall flat with his publi 
schemes. And a man saves his face and general 
part of his shekels if he gets out of a situation be 
circumstances and his ossified methods combine 
throw him out by the neck. 

Is this strong talk? It is meant to be. Unles: q 
man expects to go the whole figure in his publicity 
schemes, unless he can convince himself beforeh::.d 
that this is the right thing to do, unless he is willing 
and eager to talk, think, eat, sleep and dream }))})- 
licity schemes, the chances are his advertising wil! je 
a vanity and a vexation of spirit and a leak throu ch 
which much money will escape without doing him 
more than a very little good. 

Advertising in these days is a highly specialized 
science, and a man must expect to bring to bear on 
the problem at least a little gray matter. His siuff 
when it goes out for the purpose of attracting atten- 
tion comes immediately into:competition with the stuff 
designed by the trained advertisers of the country. 
It has to compete outside of lumber lines for atten- 
tion. So if it sinks only a very little below the sur- 
face it will carry enormous sums of money down with 
it that will bring in not one single customer. On the 
other hand if it is intelligently designed with an eye 
on its probable effects, if it can be made to stick 
above the crowd in some particular without being of- 
fensive, it will turn the trick and will bring it a wide: 
custom and a new lease of commercial life. 


Origin of a Famous Phrase. 


Mr. Williams was a planing mill man for years but 
wanted to get into business for himself. After much 
thinking and scouting around he finally bought a lum- 
ber yard that had been slowly going down hill. The 
competition has always been strong in Springfield, and 
a man has to lose his grip or his punch only a very 
little until the other brethren begin oozing over his 
preserve, and he presently is horrified by the prospect 
of the waves closing gently above his head. The yard 
Mr. Williams bought had not had much attention from 
its former owners—they were absorbed in other things 
—so when he came into possession he had the site and 
the glorious recollections of a once prosperous trade. 
That was about all. He®could do one of two things: 
either plug along with what little trade still remained 
or jump after the trade that had once belonged to the 
yard. Being the man he is there could be only one 
thing for him to do. He decided to jump, and to jump 
off of the spring board of publicity. 

After looking over the advertising field to see what 
the successful publicity men were doing he decided 
that his yard would get known quickest if he had a 
slogan or catch phrase that he could hammer home 
hard and all the time. His telephone number caught 
his attention, and for lack of anything better he 
adopted it. ‘‘ ’Phone 300 Green,’’ made its appear 
ance on the advertising horizon. That is a good 
slogan. Experience has proved it to be. It had the 
element of novelty. Most slogans jterate the same 
stuff about cheapness of price or quality of produce or 
service. These are all right, but they have been used 
over and over. They have a tinge of immodesty about 
them even at best; and while this may seem like a 
little thing the fact remains that the effect of pub- 
licity turns on little things. Quality and service and 
general satisfaction are all implied in Mr. Williams’ 
catch phrase but without specific statement. 

The color helped in the other schemes. It is a good 
color to paint sheds and wagons and all the tackle 
that usually is painted. It is distinctive. 

‘‘T had no idéa how strongly this slogan would 
take,’’?’ Mr. Williams said, ‘‘and even now I don’t 
understand it. It was successful from the very start. 
When I first began it the fellows around town asked 
me what kind of stuff I was trying to slip over. They 
thought it was bunk, and I myself didn’t feel entirely 
sure that 1 had hit the right thing. But it took 
but a short time to prove it a success, and it’s been 
going stronger and stronger. 


Increasing a Coal Trade. 


‘¢Later on I took on coal as a sideline for winter, 
for I found that during a considerable bit of the year 
I had nothing for my teams to handle. Now there 
were already a number of dealers in coal in town and 
T saw I’d have to do something unusual to get a start. 
In other words, I had to do some competitive adver- 
tising. I didn’t care to knock on the other fellows 
and have been careful not to except only in so far 
as my advertising may have implied things. But you 
know, and everybody knows, that coal dealers have 
the reputation for giving short weights. In some 
places where coal dealers get to fighting on prices it 
gets to be a question of who can give the shortest 
ton, and if they don’t give short weight they can’t 
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ge! along at all. I had no intention of doing any such 


thivg, and it occurred to me that I might make adver- 
tis ng stuff out of this fact. So I fixed up a simple 
co! slogan. Inside of a circle I have printed, ‘‘ 2,000 
po ods is a ton.’? I am the only coal dealer in 
Sp iugfield without scales of my own. The city scales 
a ocated just a short distance from here, so we 
we ch all our coal over them. It costs us 10 cents a 
lo but when it comes to talking fair and accurate 
we chts we are right there. Our weights are full and 


ea: | be disputed. By hammering on this idea we 
h been able to increase our business at a great rate, 
a) our coal prices are the highest charged in the 
city. I ran an ad a short time ago in which I repro- 
ducod a bill from the city weigher showing the loads 


of .oal weighed during two consecutive months. This 
showed an increase of something like 220 percent in 
bu-iness the second month over the first. It costs us 
sowve money to have this city weighing, but I figure 


it 1» the best advertising I could possibly buy for the 
money.’ 


Clinching the Public Attention. 


\ir. Williams has a number of general principles on 
which he bases his publicity. One is to have it of a 
unified character so it will hit hard and will hit many 
times in the same place. He does not believe in shoot- 
ing a blunderbuss at the thing; that scatters too much. 
His ‘‘Phone 300 Green’’ slogan is an example of a 
definite thing that will connect his advertising to- 
gether and give it cumulative effect. Another thing 
he has done is to contract with a young woman for 
the use of her picture in his advertising. He uses 
just one pose, a profile, and this picture has become 
famous as the ‘‘300-Green girl.’’ It was designed at 
first merely to catch the attention of the newspaper 
reader or the person looking at the projection of a 
slide at a movie show, for soft-hearted masculine 
human nature has a weakness for a fresh and pretty 
face. But the continued use of this picture has made 
it as much a part of his publicity campaigns as the 
slogan itself. Neither becomes monotonous or tiring. 
Each is identified at a glance, and each serves to tie 
the newest ad in its effect on the public with all the 
ads that have gone before. 

For his own convenience Mr. Williams divided his 
advertising into two classes; straight advertising of 
a definite commodity, and publicity. These two fol- 
low rather closely along the lines of creative and com- 
petitive advertising. Now, don’t get the idea that I 
am started on a long analytical discourse that will be 
full of distinctions without differences and of names 
invented to make.a showing. Nothing of the sort. 
Creative advertising is the kind that finds new places 
for lumber and profitable building schemes that would 
be let go otherwise. Competitive advertising goes 
out to gain for a particular yard the business that 
would go somewhere no matter if nobody advertised. 
Publicity is nearly always competitive advertising, 
though advertising a given line of stuff may be either 
creative or competitive or both. 


Balloons as Business Getters. 


Mr. Williams is strong for both kinds, but probably 
his publicity stuff has been the more unique and has 
attracted more attention. One scheme that has at- 
tracted notice in generous measure to the yard is the 
giving away of hundreds of rubber balloons. He says 
he has never found anything in the line of souvenirs 
that is better for the purpose than these little green 
balloons. They are of good quality—like all the stuff 
he uses—and will stay inflated for weeks and stand 
much hard usage. The average balloon will blow up 
if you look at it harshly, and that kind is a delusion 
and a snare. As an example of the kind of stuff the 
‘300 Green’’ fellows are, the teamsters tie them on to 
the bridles of the delivery teams and there they bob 
and dangle for weeks at a time. 

Mr. Williams always has a pocketful of them, though 
he doesn’t just throw them around promiscuously. At 
the Kansas City convention last winter he gave out a 
few to his personal friends but with no idea of doing 
any general advertising. It wouldn’t get a retailer 
anything to push his publicity schemes among his fel- 
low retailers. But as soon as the crowd saw one or 
two of them it went crazy over them and wanted to be 
supplied right away. Mr. Williams tried to keep out 
of sight, but a good many found him out and made 
him stand and deliver. This is put down to 
show the attractiveness of the rubber bags. 





“This picture has become famous.” 


or business, sometimes unconsciously, by the company 
it keeps. If it is advertised in a cheap and shoddy 
manner the inference is that the thing itself is cheap 
and shoddy, and the reverse is also true. 

“‘T’ll show you some of the most expensive space 
sold in Springfield,’’ he said with a grin as he picked 
up a telephone directory and pointed to the hole 
through the northwest corner of the book. ‘‘See that 
hole? It is three-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 
That space costs me well | he $100. The company 
gives me the privilege of putting a green cord through 
that hole and of putting a tag with our ad printed 
on it on the cord. 

‘“We have our cards in the street cars. Here is the 
one we are using now. You notice that it is mostly 
blank space with a small ad about three inches across 
in the center. I have taken pains when on the cars 
to see what kinds of cards draw the most attention, 
and I feel safe in saying that none gets more than 
ours. I have even seen near-sighted people stand up 
on the seats to read them. This, I suppose, was be- 
cause the cards were so different from the rest. 

‘*Some time ago the proposition was put up to me 
to buy out an ice-making plant, and for a time I con- 
sidered it more or less seriously. But a friend of mine 
found out about it. ‘You’d do well to pass it up,’ he 
said, ‘unless in some way you can do something in the 
process that will put out a better, more sanitary brand 
of ice. You’ve spent a lot of money in advertising, 
and the people in Springfield have come to associate 
300 Green with quality. That’s one of the valuable 
assets of your business, the reputation for quality. 
You ought to guard it accordingly.’ Well, in a way 
that’s what I’ve been working for, to make my stuff 
and my slogan stand for quality, and I hope what this 
man says about my reputation is true. 

‘‘This advertising has cost me a lot of money, and 
I don’t do it just for the fun of the thing or to be 
doing something. I hate to pay out good cash as 
much as any person, and for that reason I have to be 
pretty well convinced before I start a thing that it is 
right. When I am convinced I’ll push it hard. When 
I have talked to other lumber retailers they have been 
surprised and pretended to be shocked over the sum 
it costs me to put out my publicity schemes for a year, 
but when I talk to retailers in other lines like clothing 
or groceries I find that they spend several times as 
much as I do and then don’t think they are plunging. 
It all boils down to the fact that retail lumbermen are 
beginners at this element of merchandising.’’ 


Enlisting the Children’s Aid. 


A deseription of a special publicity scheme, and then 
I am through piling up instances. I think that possibly 
my sticking to individual schemes is making this 
article miss its real mark; it may be distracting atten- 
tion from the principles on which this advertising is 
done. This scheme, to state it briefly, was pulled off 
last fall on Labor Day. This was the last day of vaca- 
tion and there was a circus in town, so the Fates 
seemed to invite a big publicity scheme. Mr. Williams 


combined forces with a shoe dealer and a photographer 
to make a real impression on the town. All the big 
green delivery wagons, about a dozen of them, were 
rigged with seats, and more than 1,000 school children 
were hauled in the parade. A big brass band led this 
special section and every kiddie had a green balloon. 
The wagons were decorated with banners advertising 
the lumber and shoes and photo work of the three 
conspirators and with banners saying appropriate 
things about labor. About 100 children from the Chil- 
dren’s Home were on one wagon, and these little folks 
later saw the circus as the guests of Mr. Williams and 
his two allies. About 15,000 people saw the parade, 
and it goes without saying that the scheme was the 
most talked-of thing in the town. 

It cost a lot of money, more than $300. Some 
orders came in as a direct result, and special letters 
were sent out to the families of the little people who 
rode in the parade. But I reckon Mr. Williams counted 
on the great benefit to be found in the kindly feel- 
ing generated for him and his place of business and 
in the calling of public attention to his lumber yard. 
It takes faith and some little nerve to embark in these 
projects, and the person who does it will have to be 
content to look pretty well along to the future to see 
the final results. 


Features of an Interesting Yard. 

There were a great many interesting things around 
the yard, such, for example, as the method of using 
three delivery teams and a dozen wagons. The teams 
are used the same as a railroad uses a locomotive. One 
team will take a string of empty wagons down to a 
car that is being unloaded and will go on out with a 
load of lumber. Coming back the team will leave the 
empty wagon at the car and haul a loaded wagon to 
the yard. There it will go out again with a load that 
the yard men have put on to one of the spare wagons. 
Unless it is a long way out of the direct route all 
loads are taken through the public square for the 
purpose of getting them seen by the largest possible 
number of people. 

Mr. Williams started a little social organization 
among the lumber retailers of the Ozarks that has done 
considerable in the way of getting these men to know 
each other better. He has solved the substitutes 
problem for himself by carrying a single grade of the 
stuff that is regularly called for, but he doesn’t push it. 
He has given up the silo proposition, not because he 
thinks it is bad but because he says he knows nothing 
about farming and hasn’t the time to make a careful 
canvass of the farmers. Such knowledge and activity, 
he thinks, make the only way to sell them. 

In fact, I have not touched on a great many things 
about the yard that would prove interesting and valua- 
ble to the readers of these columns. But it seems to 
me that the most significant thing is the advertising. 
All of us fuss with credits, and we all have done some- 
thing about delivery. We know something about stock 
keeping and have learned to make some sort of a guess 
at the markets. But a whole lot of us don’t advertise 
at all. A whole lot more of us go through the forms 
of advertising like a Hindu saying his hocus-pocus. 
It’s a mystic and not understood formula. Many re- 
tailers have that anxious feeling that they will pres- 
ently be compelled to advertise without knowing how. 
Probably not a great many of the methods Mr. Williams 
has found successful could be adopted by other retail- 
ers without being modified, but they ought to set some 
of us thinking about what we can do in our own towns 
and with the stuff at our command. Mr. Williams 
adopted very few of his publicity schemes from others. 
He found that once he got started thinking advertising 
he thought of good plans faster than he could use them. 





RETIRES AS ace 4 a iy COMMANDER OF 
G. A. RB. 

Boston, Mass., April 7.—John M. Woods, the vet- 
eran retail lumberman of Somerville, head of the well 
known firm of John M. Woods & Co., today ended his 
services aS department commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The forty-ninth annual encampment of 
the Massachusetts G. A. R. was convened yesterday 
morning in historic Faneuil Hall, and Department Com- 
mander Woods called his comrades to order for the last 
time. He was given an inspiring ovation by his fellow 
veterans when he arose to deliver his annual address. 
This was a sadder occasion for Commander 
Woods than the encampment of a year ago, 





No other souvenir would have attracted so 
much attention. 

Since putting in the coal business Mr. Wil- 
liams has hit on a coupon scheme whereby he 
gives away sleds and alarm clocks and scooters 
and such stuff for a certain number of coal 
tickets. 

This will be enough about the souvenir kind 
of publicity. To some people it may seem like 
piffle, but if it does the fault lies in my pres- 
entation of the subject. It is hard to measure 
he great amount of good that this line of 
*tuff, taken in the aggregate, has done the 
Williams yard. Mr. Williams has taken partic- 
ular pains to find out the effect the different 
hinds of his publicity bring and the result of 
lis analysis has made him a convert to the 
souvenir if it is the right kind. 

Practical Novelties in Advertising. 


But this is only a small part of his cam- 
paign, He uses a world of newspaper space 
‘ud he buys the most expensive space there is 
or sale in the local papers. This is part of 
18 policy—to use the best of whatéver he does 
use. People gage the quality of any article 














“Trail it home to a big, green lumber yard,” 


when he was unanimously elected to head the 
department, for since then he has lost his dear- 
est comrade of all—his wife, who died suddenly 
a few months ago. 
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BIRMINGHAM BUILDERS ARE BUSY. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, April 5,—With the ar- 
rival of April the ‘‘ Build Now’’ movement was 
launched with enthusiasm. The Builders’ Ex- 
change and allied organizations are taking a 
great interest in the ign and it is be- 
lieved that, regardless of depressing condi- 
tions, the movement is going to be a success. 
A number of building operators have recéived 
permits. Among them is the Ensley Land Com- 
pany, which is having 120 houses repaired. 


OP PPP ID DDO 


IN SPITE of the low rates charged for the use 
of the forests the Tongass national forest is 
self-supporting almost twice over. Twenty-five 
percent of this income reverts to the territory 
for schools and roads, 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Conditions of a Three Months’ Test Outlined—How a Bookkeeping System Is Adapted to Yard Use—Accounting 
Details Show for Each Month and for Yearly Net Profits. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE INVITED. 

The Retail Methods Contest now running will close 
with the issue of June 26. Letters for this department 
from anyone connected with a retail lumber yard in 
the United States or Canada may deal with any subject 
of interest or value to the retail lumber trade. Letters 
describing plans or methods that have been adopted 
and that have proved to be money or labor savers, ideas 
that will help the progressive retailer to extend the 
scope of his trade influence and to meet mail order com- 
petition successfully, and devices that are in success- 








AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR A RETAIL YARD. 


Ro.re, Iowa, 

Referring to your Retail Methods Contest, we are 
enclosing pages trom the books we have been using for 
the last ten years which make up a very satisfactory 
bookkeeping system and one which can be adapted to 
any line of business by changes in headings, additional 
columns etc., as may be needed. 

We think the plan is particularly well adapted to the 
single yard owner. 

We have endeavored to illustrate a month’s business. 
You will note we use the same forms for both building 
material sales and build- 
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time to start a new book. 
We believe this book is 
clearly enough illustrated 
to need no further expla- 
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nation. 

We also enclose a page 
from a fuel sales book 
which we used until the 
passage of the Iowa law 
compelled us to use a du- 
plicate ticket book, which 
you will note is arranged 
similarly to the building 














material sales book and 
was similarly used. 

The cash journal will 
doubtless need more ex- 
planation. All the busi- 
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ness transacted during the 
month finds its way into 
the cash journal by the end 
of the month. You will 
nete that all the cash sales 
and cash purchases are en- 





























ful use, are especially desirous, as it is the aim of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in conducting this contest to be 
of real value to the retail lumberman who is sincerely 
seeking information in a desire to make of himself a 
better lumber merchant. 

Fer the best letters published in this department dur- 
ing the contest prizes will be awarded by a jury se- 
lected from leading retail lumbermen from different 
sections of the country who will be absolutely unbiased 
in their judgment. These prizes will be as follows: 


First prize: 
cyclopedia’’ 


A De Luxe edition of ‘‘Everyman En- 
in twelve volumes, bound in full leather. 


Second prize: A cloth bound edition of ‘‘ Everyman 
Encyclopedia’’ in twelve volumes. 


Third prize: ‘‘A New Building Estimator,’’ a book 
that will prove of more than ordinary interest and value 
to the progressive retail lumber dealer. 


Fourth prize: ‘‘The Handy Man’s Book,’’ a volume 
that will be of assistance to every man who is inter- 
ested in knowing how various buildings and devices 
may be constructed of wood. 


Fifth prize: ‘‘ Advertising and Selling,’’ a volume 
devoted to the subject of advertising, a question in 
which every retailer should have a deep interest. 


Sixth prize: ‘‘Modern Accounting,’’ a book that 
deals with the principles of accounting and gives the 
information on this subject that every yard manager 
is anxious to have. 


In addition to these prizes, eight special prizes will 
be awarded for letters printed during the contest which 
are not included in the list of first prizes. These spe- 
cial prizes will consist of the choice of ‘‘Lumber and 
Its Uses,’’ by Kellogg, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
‘Curiosity Shop,’’ or a copy of ‘‘The Woods,’’ or 
‘*Resawed Fables,’’ by the Lumberman Poet, as may 
be preferred by those winning these prizes. 

In making up this list of prizes an effort has been 
made to secure books in which retail lumbermen will 
be especially interested and volumes that anyone 
should be glad to have in his office or home library. 

In submitting letters for publication in this depart- 
ment, if they can be made more clear through illustra- 
tion, drawings or photographs may be sent from which 
cuts will be made for the purpose. From time to time 
special subjects will be suggested that may assist those 
who may desire to enter the contest. 

The contest is now open and it is hoped that many 
readers will take advantage of this opportunity to be 
of real assistance to their brother dealers who may be 
Jooking for just the information these may have. 


tered in the cash journal 
from day to day, which 
we do for the purpose of proving our cash on hand at 
the close of each day. We treat money in the bank as 
cash on hand, which makes us keep our check stub bal- 
ances correct. At the end of the month we enter in the 
cash journal the footings of the goods sold on account, 
as shown by the ‘‘charge’’ columns in both sales books, 
which are debited to Accounts Receivable; Itkewise the 
credit purchases are credited to Accounts Payable. The 
various sales and purchases of lumber, sundries, clay 
products, plastering materials, hard and soft coals are 
each credited and debited as shown. The cash sales and 
purchases having been previously entered on the cash 
journal, the debits and credits equal each other, as 
shown. 

We also enclose the monthly balance sheet, which 
shows a complete statement of the condition of the 
business at the end of each month. This sheet also 


BUILDING MATERIAL SALES 
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shows that an inventory was taken on January 1 which 
shows the actual value of the various classes of er. 
chandise on hand, indicating that a profit of $1,000 was 
made on lumber, $110 on sundries ete. 

Crediting to ‘‘ Undivided Profits’’ the profits ea:ned 
on the various classes of merchandise, including also 
interest and discounts and deducting expense, we ascer- 
tain the net profits for the year. This plan enables ug 


to know the profits earned on each class of merchandise 
and, as said before, the sales books may be extende:! by 
additional columns to include as many lines as may be 


desired; e. g., paints, hardware ete., or to have an 
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account with every kind of coal handled. We see no 
reason why a grain book could not be similarly arranged 
for those dealers who handle grain. 

The chief advantage of the system, in our opinion, is 
its adaptability. It can include as many or as few ac. 
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counts as may be wished. As a matter of fact, our 
balance sheet shows many more accounts than the form 
enclosed. 

We have never seen the like system in the heavens 
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above or on the earth beneath, although we may say that 
we amplified an idea found in a bookkeeping text book 
about ten years ago. J. T. GRANT, 

C. A. Grant & Son. 





EXAMINATION last summer of remote parts of the 
Salmon and Ohallis forests is resulting in more com- 
plete utilization. A stockman of Mountain Home has 
been granted permit for 10,000 sheep on the Salmon, 
and other stockmen will be allowed on at present unused 
ranges as s00n as snow conditions permit. 
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It is the purpose of the writer to present in as fair 


manner as to him is possible the viewpoint of a retailer 


yvho would like to continue to call himself a lumberman, 
ment the anticipated campaign of publicity in the in- 
erest of forest products, and to advocate the establish- 
ment of a department in the organization that has for 
its object reaching the lumber yard owners throughout 
vir country in a revival or missionary way that may 
edound not only to his individual advantage and to 
the welfare of the peopie to whom he renders service 
hut to the producer of lumber as well, wherever he 
may be located. 


Proved at the Chicago Conference. 


One phase of this problem that received perhaps more 
attention at the Chicago conference than any other sub- 
ect was that of combatting the assaults on wood by the 
makers of so-called fireproof building materials, who 
seek to displace lumber and shingles for the magnified 
reason that wood burns. 

That wood construction is a vast fire menace in large 
cities seems from all statistics to be ill-founded, and 
\holly disapproved by a review of all the great fires 

the past, which burned out the so-called fireproof 
ection of cities but were readily controlled when wood 
construction was reached by the fire. And further it 
seemed fairly yell established that it is the contents, 
and not the building containing them, that constitutes 
the real fire risk. 

Also it developed that much lumber is now displaced 
in mill construction work that might be erected of 
wood were its cheapness, availability and possibilities 
better understood by the architect and the builder. 

With the popular error corrected by publicity, that 
wood is a vast fire menace. in large cities, then with 
reasonable building codes established and defended, 
together with a general advertisement of lumber, it 
seems probable that much of the cause for the present 
rather unfortunate condition irito which the industry 
had drifted in the large cities will have disappeared. 

In the salient points, each quite elaborately set forth 
and all rich in information, showing the extent of fire- 
proofing follies, unreasonable fire limits, and the 
erroneous public idea that the structure and not the 
contents was the hazard I heartily concur, and the 
possibilities for their correction by a campaign of pub- 
licity through the medium of the public press are large, 
also its immediate necessity is urgent. Yet would I 
venture the opinion that the supreme importance attach- 
ing from a producer’s viewpoint of great city trade in 
forest products is that here are visibly concentrated 
many building operations in a very limited area. 


From a Larger Viewpoint. 


It is assuredly a fact that the immense agricultural 
domain with its almost innumerable villages and towns 
has consumed the great bulk of building materials in 
the past, and will undoubtedly continue to do so in the 
future. To these the announcement that wood burns 
excites only mild alarm, and the problem of mill con- 
struction does not often concern them, so in this cam- 
paign of education those features which might be 
fraught with good results toward putting forest prod- 
ucts in a more favorable position as viewed either by the 
builder, architect, or city commissioner might be a 
matter of indifference to a larger group, who perhaps 
would find little therein to stimulate the country builder 
in the use of lumber. With him the questions for solu- 
tion are different; he is not apt to be guided in his 
choice of materials by an architect as a counselor, and 
the multiplicity of materials advertised, and often in 
stock near him, may lead him to a conclusion which has 
heen frequently suggested by advertisers, that the forests 
being so nearly gone it is time for him to seek new 
huilding materials; that building is now an experiment. 
He will try first this, then that, and see how he likes 
the result, for in a few years at most the forests will 
he so depleted that he will be forced to use substitutes. 


The Lumberman Should Keep Most of the Substitutes 
on Hand. 


Most lumber dealers are now carrying in stock sundry 
materials that we are pleased to call substitutes, and 
as a purveyor of builders’ supplies the dealer must show 
that it is not his purpose to force any one article upon 
the consumer, but with the items all in stock the weight 
of his commendation is then of an unprejudiced or im- 
partial character at least from the viewpoint of the 
purchaser, Many dealers, however, reason that they 
heing in so favorable a position to handle any or all 
materials offered have no cause for alarm. Have 
they? 


Why Lumber Should Ever Be Preferred Stock. 

sriefly enumerated, some of the reasons why he can 
honestly endorse lumber are: it is cheap, easily worked, 
readily obtained in all reasonable sizes, is durable, is a 
good non-conductor of heat or cold, lends itself readily 
to any change of color scheme of the exterior, and for 
the interior presents a beauty of natural grain that is 
more than skin deep, has a weight not too light for 
solidity, nor yet so ponderous that its mass is depressing, 
and its character does not cause it to mask as an imi- 
tator. These are powerful levers of argument, appealing 
not only to reason but to sentiment as well—dqualities 
that are searee possessed even ir a small way by the 
sundry compounded articles of trade that are’ competi- 
tors for place in any or all parts of building operations. 


Forest Products Propaganda Reviewed 


[By F. A. Good, Cowles, Neb., President of Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association.] 


The Supreme Advantage to the Dealer. 


Even were we to pass these inherent advantages by 
as of no great import there is a good and sufficient 
reason yet for the lumberman to cleave close to wood 
as his staple article of trade, and that is he is a dis- 
tributer of a car lot commodity. 


Are We an Economic Necessity? 


In our modern efficiency the one who is not a neces- 
sity in trade is perforce a leech on the hide of business. 
There is certainly a strong present tendency to scrape 
off any parasitic or encumbering systems which the 
public now condemns. This gives the direct-to-the-con- 
sumer scalper, whose stock often consists of a roller top 
desk, his opportunity to allege that the timber owner, 
the mill, a broker, a commission man, a wholesaler, a 
salesman and the retailer must each absorb a profit from 
the builder. Of course he well knows that these labels 
are mere synonyms for the words mill and retailer, and 
that these synonyms are straw men that he builds up 
in the imagination of him whom he would delude, 
realizing that straw men are easily fought. In this 
manner the pseudo lumberman has many times created 
a prejudice against existing trade institutions which he, 
in no logical way, can make better. 


More Carlot Argument. 


We hold that the present system from the mill (to 
make) then the retailer (to assemble), then the buyer 
(to consume) so far as lumber is concerned presents 
no possibilities of elimination, As about 80 percent of 
yard trade is sold in less than car lots, and as no system 
comprehends a less than carload shipment of lumber, 
so, like the mill, the retailer is an indispensable factor, 
an absolute necessity in getting forest products to the 
consumer. Should a scalper inject himself into the 
deal he simply appropriates the gain himself, leaving 
the number taking profit from the consumer the same 
as before. 

Less Than Carlots Follies. 


In the merchandizing of such commodities as asphalt 
roofings, metal shingles, corrugated sheets and the like 
the buying even by the large dealer of carlots is not 
often justified; and it is the custom that his stock is 
replenished from time to time by purchasing from dis- 
tributing agencies, more or less conveniently located, 
the stock to be shipped to him by local freight. What 
economics he may have to offer to the consumer who 
may of his own volition so order from concerns dealing 
direct is of a doubtful nature, and at best in the push- 
ing of these lines he becomes a competitor not only with 
these mail order houses but also with his local hardware, 
implement, or other stores of his home community, 
whose good will is an asset and whose antagonism a 
liability. 


Stick to a Business That Is Fundamental. 


Are these admitted facts? If so, it surely behooves 
each and all dealers in forest products to stick close to 
fundamentals, to use every effort to encourage the use 
of wood as against a change wherever wood is suitable 
or the best; and to realize that any other course will 
lead him directly to the place where the public may 
perhaps doubt that his business*is an economic necessity ; 
then possibly when the barnacles are raked off the hull 
of commerce he who thought himself an anchor, a rudder, 
perhaps a propellor, or all three, may find that he does 
not even belong on the ship now—has outlived his use- 
fulness and become a sort of vermiform appendage, in- 
viting an operation for his own removal. 


The Manufacturer Must Interest the Retailer. 


Whatever scheme for the advertising of lumber that 
contemplates placing before the consumer the merits of 
wood, its safety, availability, warmth, beauty etc. should 
also study well the possibilities that the lumber retailer 
himself presents. 

From an advertising to the retailer point of view, 
any scheme that will most convincingly bring to his 
attention the advantage for him to push forest products 
vigorously—that there is an advantage inherently his, 
but lost by any other course—will surely tend to 
strengthen the demand at the mill. 


From the Manufacturer to the Dealer. 


Three methods of appeal to the retailer by the manu- 
facturer seem possible, each possessing some merit, first 
by letters, second by means of the trade press, and lastly 
by a personal contact plan. This last would con- 
template a missionary effort, with the ultimate object 
of more effectively impressing upon the retailer the 
advantage that will accrue to him from the building 
up of a business that will be enduring, rather than ex- 
ploiting those things that will tend toward his own 
elimination. For such a business the rewards will be 
commensurate with the effort made and the service 
rendered to your community, and it will not tend toward 
strenuous competition with your business friends hitherto 
not rivals, nor yet to the advantage of mail order 
concerns. 


Possibilities of the Personal Contact Plan. 


As a suggestion: I feel certain that all retail asso- 
ciation officers and members would gladly welcome to a 
place on their programs a competent speaker who would 








present the arguments for wood. Doubtless questions 
would be asked and many phases of vital interest both 
to the manufacturer and the retailer would develop from 
his talk. And yet another field of service might well 
be that of a field man going directly to the retailer, or 
to a group of dealers, and, having no goods to sell nor 
contributions to solicit, he may by heart to heart talks 
do what volumes of print shop lore could not accomplish. 
He will get an audience with the proprietor in offices 
where a circular will be interred in the waste basket, 
where trade journals are either unknown or remain 
unwrapped, ; 

The difficulty of getting thought or inspiration from 
a letter, knowing that thousands worded just so were 
printed, stamped and addressed by machinery, is exceeded 
only by the perplexing problems of the editor to get 
his effort to the attention of those who are mentally 
lazy, or those whose minds are cloyed with, from their 
point of view, an over production of printed opinion, 
advice, information or misinformation. Physical labor 
one may do from necessity, even though indolent. The 
same compulsion for mental work not being apparent, 
we are apt to seek things that require little intellectual 
effort. 


Will Personal Contact Methods Produce Results? 


Briefly, the respective merits of the three systems 
might as result getters be compared to an appeal for a 
local charity. An item in the paper may bring a few 
responses; a written note to each, perhaps more; but 
a personal visit (or let us say touch) gets results—its 
high efficiency. 

An incident of my boy life comes to mind which 
strongly portrays the difference between the written vs. 
the spoken, printed words vs. personal contact. It was 
at the old MecVicker Theater and the play ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
was on the boards.’ In the lobby of the famous old 
playhouse the written words of the drama were sold in 
pamphlet form for a price of 5 cents, yet tickets allow- 
ing you to see these words brought to life sold.for $2. 
To these people Shakespeare’s written end of the play 
languished when offered for sale at a pittance, yet they 
endured in line a half hour that they might pay forty 
times as much to see and hear these identical words 
enacted by Edwin Booth. 

And yet another illustration of personalities is that 
of a political partisan who was requested to come and 
be introduced to an adherent of an opposite political 
party, and declining said that under existing circum- 
stances he felt that it was his duty to hate him, and he 
feared that after the meeting he would be unable to 
bear him any ill will. 


Lumber’s Handicap. 


It may seem passing strange that I would deem it 
essential to urge a man to present favorably and com- 
mend for use to the prospective customer the materials 
that are naturally his own merchandise; but the manu- 
facturer of lumber should realize some of the things 
that have tended to bring his product into disrepute. 
It is not advertised, it is not trade marked, and it is 
not standardized as it should be. These are vulnerable 
points which manufacturers of advertised, trade marked 
and standardized merchandise can turn to their ad- 
vantage, and it is no great wonder that many retailers 
have lost faith to a greater or iess extent in wood. 
Before me as I write a manufacturer advertises on a 
large card that ‘‘wooden shingles will not be made 
fifteen years from now.’’ If a shingle maker has reason 
to demur from this obituary notice it is timie to file 
his petition now. 


Raids of the Revolutionists. 


Raids on established construction materials might to 
the timid mean a serious curtailment, possibly even the 
destruction of the industry, and it is scarce to be won- 
dered at if some dealers have cold feet toward lumber 
and think that a new dawn, revolutionizing old methods, 
is being heralded. 

Witness the paper revolution of methods of warfare; 
unnumbered pages of newspapers, magazines, and books 
have with the advent of the submarine described the 
passing from the seas of battleships, cruisers ete., like- 
wise armies would be unable to cope with air craft 
raining destruction upon them. Yet each development 
of the present great struggle gives new evidence that in 
the final analysis war ships on the deep and militia on 
the land will as ever be the final arbiters, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that both the under sea and 
the over land craft have found a place in warfare and 
will be kept in stock by all nations that expect to con- 
tinue in the fighting business; likewise those continuing 
a building business will accord to those raiding ma- 
terials their place in the sun. 


In Conclusion. 


‘Remembering the viewpoint is that of a retail lum- 
berman, we would welcome a national, to the consumer, 
campaign for the advertising of forest products, recog- 
nizing that the dealer in building supplies is an im- 
portant factor in determining the choice of materials 
entering into much construction work; that his codper- 
ation should be sought and that it can be best obtained 
by close personal contact, and finally that if the Chicago 
conference was awake the manufacturer’s end of the 
business is in a bad way; that a christening heaven 
may bless the child and speed his mission. 
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YEAR’S RAILROAD OPERATIONS. 


Decreases in Operating Revenues and Persons Em- 
ployed but Increases in Dividends Paid. 


[By ODELL.] 

WasuHInGTON, D. C., April 7.—According to the sum- 
mary of statistics concerning railroad operations in the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1914, which 
has just been made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the net operating revenues of the railroads 
of the country for the last fiscal year were less by 
$108,460,125 than in the previous year. Gross operat- 
ing revenues declined $78,115,890, and gross operating 
expenses increased by $30,344,235. The mileage oper- 
ated increased 2,967.43 in 1914 over that of the previous 
year. The following figures present a statement of the 
operating revenues for 1914 in detail: 

Freight : revenue.............- 
Passenger revenue....... 
Excess baggage revenue... 
Parlor chair car revenue... 









BOGE ROCORWE.. occ cccsvecces eG 

I PD. na oo s000 Sass esinesss cess 75,541,569 
Milk revenue (on passenger trains)... etnies 9,654,664 
Other passenger reveNue...... ce eee ee eeeenee 6,229,246 
cc cece es eee sees sesene es 83,171,335 
Special service-train revenue.............+.-: 1,777,780 
Miscellaneous transportation revenue......... 6,995,174 


Total revenue from operations other than trans- 


ERE anes so o.2 sons s whieh eels og es <a ls 32,930,397 
Joint facilities—Dr.... ee er re eee 1,242,795 
Joint facilities—Cr............ 3,643,872 

Total operating revenues................ $3,047,019,908 


Operating expenses, as assigned to the five general 


classes, were: 


Maintenance of way and structures.... ..$ 419,277,779 
Maintenance of equipment.............. : 532,138,606 
OY eer eee re 63,769,677 
Transportation expeMsSeS..............0eee0s 1,101,597,432 
General expenses......... PO ee yg ee 83,529,665 

Total operating expemses............... $2,200,313,159 


With minor eliminations from the figures given above, 
operating revenues per mile of line operated (including 
line operated under trackage rights) averaged $12,400 
and operating expenses $8,955 for the year. 

The aggregate of dividends declared by the railroads 
during the year was $451,263,197, which includes those 
declared out of current income and those declared out 
of surplus, both by operating and nonoperating roads. 
The operating roads declared dividends out of income 
amounting to $217,104,390, and dividends out of surplus 
amounting to $162,760,634. Nonoperating roads de- 
elared dividends out of corporate income amounting to 
$37,277,312, and dividends out of surplus aggregating 
$34,170,961. 

Concerning mileage, equipment, employees and other 
matters, the report says: 

On June 30, 1914, the roads covered by this abstract repre- 
sented 247,397.59 miles of line operated, including 11,298.88 
miles used under trackage rights. The aggregate mileage of 
railway tracks of all kinds covered by operating returns for 
these roads was 377,102.45 miles. This mileage was thus 
classified: Single track, 247,397.59 miles; second track, 27,- 
604.12; third track, 2,696.03: fourth, fifth, and sixth tracks, 
2,071.45; yard track and sidings, 97,333.26. These figures 
indicate, for the roads under consideration, an increase of 
7,522.65 miles over corresponding returns for 1913 in the 
aggregate lengths of all tracks, of which increase 2,995.24 
miles, or 39.82 percent, represent yard track and sidings. 


Equipment. 


It appears, from the annual reports submitted to the 
commission by the roads covered by this abstract, that there 
were 64,760 locomotives in their service on June 30, 1914, 
an increase of 1,382 over corresponding returns for such roads 
for the previous year. Of the total number of locomotives 
14,612 were classified as passenger, 38,752 as freight, 10,081 
as switching, and 1,315 were unclassified. 

The total number of cars of all classes in the service of such 
roads was 2,503,822 (or 58,314 more than on June 30, 1913), 
which equipment was thus assigned: Passenger service, 
53,446 cars: freight service, 2,325,647; company’s service, 
124,709. The figures given do not include so-called private 
cars of commercial firms or corporations. 

The total number of persons reported as on the pay rolls 
of the steam roads of the United States on June 30, 1914 
(not including those in the employ of roads the gross operat- 
ing revenues of which were reported at less than $100,000 or 
those in the service of switching and terminal companies), 
was 1,695,483, or an average of 685 per 100 miles of line. As 
compared with corresponding returns for June 30, 1913, there 
was a decrease of 119,756 in the total number of such railway 
employees. 

On June 30, 1914, according to the annual reports sub- 
mitted to the commission by roads having gross operating 
revenues of $100,000 or more, together with returns made in 
reports filed in behalf of their nonoperating subsidiary lines, 
the par value of the amount of railway capital outstanding 
was $20,247,301,257. This amount includes capital held by 
the railway companies concerned, as well as by the public. Of 
the total amount of such capital outstanding there existed as 
stock $8,680,.759.704, of which $7,304,479,846 was common 
and $1,376,279,858 was preferred: the remaining part, $11,- 
566.541.5538, representing funded debt, consisted of mortgage 
bonds, $8,496,370,538 ; collateral trust bonds, $1,182,683,530 ; 
plain bonds, debentures, and notes, $1.142,016,070; income 
bonds, $254,230,505: miscellaneous funded obligations, $72,- 
700,640; and equipment trust obligations, $418,540,270. 

Of the total capital stock outstanding for the roads under 
consideration $3,019,020,981, or 34.78 percent, paid no divi- 
dends. The amount of dividends declared during the year 

(by both operating and nonoperating companies represented 





in this statement) was $451,263,197, being equivalent to 7.97 
percent on dividend-paying stock. The average rate of divi- 
dends paid on all stocks outstanding pertaining to the roads 
under consideration was 5.20 percent. The increase in divi- 
dends declared during the year, being $82,656,870, is princi- 
pally accounted for by increased dividends declared by the 
Union Pacific Railroad }'ompany and the Central Pacific 
Railway Company. The dividends declared during the year 
by these two companies were more than $86,000,000 greater 
than those of the preceding year. AS appears in column 4 
of this abstract, the total dividends of operating roads, $379,- 
865,024, included $162,760,634 declared out of surplus and the 
dividends of nonoperating roads, $71,398,178, included $34,- 
170,961 declared out of surplus. No interest was paid on 
$1,331,581,452, or 11.94 percent, of the total amount of 
funded debt outstanding (other than equipment trust obliga- 
tions). 


FEDERAL COMMISSION’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Decisions Made in Lumber Cases—Public Hearing 
Slated on New Liability Law. 


——_ 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7—The Berthold & Jen- 
nings Lumber Company, having complained against the 
Alabama Central Railroad, that the defendent had 
charged unreasonable and unjust rates for the transpor- 
tation of a carload of lumber from Forrester, Ala., to St. 
Louis, dressed in transit at Gordo, the commission has 
dismissed the complaint for the same reasons as given in 
the case of the Meeds Lumber Company against the same 
road. 

In the case of Woods & Skelton against the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the commission holds that the claim for repa- 
ration based on certain shipments of lumber from Gar- 
land and Roseboro, N. C., to points north to the Vir- 
ginia gateways is barred by lapse of time as the com- 
plaint was filed more than two years after the alleged 
damage and is an original one and not a petition for a 
rehearing. 

The commission has issued an order suspending from 
April 1 to July 30 the operation of supplement No. 3 to 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway tariff No. 2946. 
The suspended supplement names increased rates on vari- 
ous kinds of lumber, carloads, from points of origin on 
the issuing line and connecting lines, ineluding Winn- 
field, La., to eastern seaboard and interior eastern points. 
The proposed rates are 1 to 5 cents higher per 100 pounds 
than those now in effect. 

In the ease of E. Sondheimer & Co. against the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, and other 
carriers, the commission finds in an unreported opinion 
that the evidence produced was not sufficient to ‘justify 
a finding that the charges collected on a carload shipment 
of lumber from Rayville, La., to Naples, Italy, via New 
Orleans were excessive or based on erroneous weights. 

The commission has also dismissed the complaint of 
Massis & Pierce, of Lynchburg, Va., against the Atlantic 
Coast Line and other carriers, in which it was alleged 
that the initial carrier had misrouted a carload of lumber 
which resulted in unreasonable charges being collected. 

The commission has denied the application of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway for itself and on 
behalf of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie 
Railroad, for authority to establish a rate of 11 cents 
per 100 pounds on lumber in carloads from Rhinelander, 
Wis., to Iron River, Mich., via Pembine, Wis., without 
observing the long- and short-haul provision of the act. 

The commission has rendered an unreported opinion 
in the matter brought to its attention by the complaint 
of William Cameron & Co., against the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith Railway Company. It was complained that the 
transportation of lumber shipments from Chaison, Tex., 
to Waco, Tex., over an interstate route deprived com- 
plainant of a refund on subsequent outbound shipments of 
manufactured articles which would have been secured if 
the inbound shipments had moved over an intrastate route 
that was available. Three of the complainant’s shipments 
were especially routed over intrastate lines, one was 
ambiguously routed and seven were not routed at all. 
The commission holds that the defendants were entitled 
to forward the ambiguously routed and unrouted ship- 
ments over any available route and that no damage was 
shown on account of misrouted shipments. The complaint 
is dismissed. 


Complaints Filed and Order Issued. 


The Bowie Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Bowie, La., 
has filed complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company, in which reparation is 
demanded because defendant refused to allow transit 
privileges on cars of lumber moved from Ludivine, La., 
to interstate points, when stopped at Bowie for planing 
in the complainant’s mill, in cases where the whole car 
was not so treated. The transit privilege was allowed 
on entire carloads passed through the Bowie mill. Com- 
plainant says they frequently had orders for carloads 
of lumber part rough and part planed. They operated a 
sawmill at Ludivine and a planing mill at Bowie. 

‘¢The important thing is that there should be a car- 
load movement, which there was in such cases as de- 
scribed in this complaint,’’ says the petition. Repara- 
tion is asked for. 

The Warren Stave Company, of Warren, Ark., has 
filed complaint against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad and the Warren & Ouachita Valley 








Railway, in which the commission is requested to require 
the last named carrier to deliver finished staves an, 
headings made from crude material hauled to the m 

by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and deli 

ered by it to the Warren & Ouachita Valley road on » 
switching charge instead of requiring the complainan 
to take out bills of lading on movements of the finish: | 


product. . The crude stuff is hauled into the mill by t! 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern on an agreeme 
with the Warren Stave Company for through rates 
the manufactured product, plus switching charges. Rep 
ration is asked for. 

The commission has entered an order reopening fv 
new arguments the matter of the inquiry into rates o 
hardwood from the Southwest and these arguments w 
be presented to the commission in Washington Ap: 
14, in connection with the arguments in the matter 
rates on lumber from southern points to Ohio Riv 


crossings. 





PUBLIC HEARING ON RAILROADS’ LIABILITIES 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 7—The Interstate Commer: 
Commission has set April 10 as the day on which it w 
hear from the railroads and others interested, sugg: 
tions or plans to be followed by the carriers, in the lig 
of the changes in the law accomplished by the Cu 
mins amendment to the act respecting their liability 
The hearing will be public and it is proposed to devel 
further steps which have already been taken to meet t! 
new situation. The Cummins act becomes operativ: 
about June 1, and unless the commission shall interfere, 
it now seems probable that the carriers will get an in 
crease of 10 percent in class and many commodity rate 
by merely allowing their present tariffs to stand, thi 
maximum rates going into effect automatically. 

The Cummins amendment provides that it shall be un 
lawful for any common carrier to restrict its liability 
to shippers and that a bill of lading or tariff which at 
tempts to relieve the carrier of full liability shall be 
void. In tariffs, rates are fixed at so much per 100 
pounds applicable only in ease the shipper accepts the 
terms of the ‘‘uniform bill of lading’’ which limits lia 
bility. Otherwise the rate is 10 percent higher. The 
only exception made by the Cummins amendment is that 
if the goods are hidden from view by wrapping, boxing 
or other means and the carrier is not notified as to the 
character of the goods, the carrier may require the ship 
per to state specifically the value of the goods and shall 
not be liable beyond the amount so stated, in which case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may establish rates 
for transportation dependent upon the value of the prop- 
erty shipped, as specifically stated by the shipper in 
writing. 

Officials of the commission say they do not anticipate 
that the carriers will take literal advantage of the amend- 
ment in order to increase their rates 10 percent. On the 
other hand there is considerable interest as to the out 
come of the hearing. The opinion is expressed by seme 
that there will be no general increase in rates, but from 
other sources it is learned that carriers are gleefully 
looking forward to reaping benefits from the new law 
which was intended to ‘‘hit’’ them. The Cummins 
amendment was put through its final passage on March 3, 
the day before Congress adjourned and was approved 
March 4. Since then representatives of the carriers have 
held meetings in various places discussing the amendment 
and it is believed that some agreement has been reached 
with regard to the course to be pursued. Members of 
the commission say, however, that they have had no inti 
mation what decision has been reached. 


SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS CONFER. 


Members of Southern Traffic Bureau and Railroad 
Representatives Discuss Subjects of Controversy. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 7.—The harmony conference 
between railroad officers and lumbermen held here today 
under the auspices of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association was even more successful than had been ex- 
pected. The lumbermen submitted a number of papers 
presenting their ideas regarding a closer relationship 
with the carriers and the railroad interests responded 
heartily, showing full sympathy with the movement. 

George D. Burgess greeted the railroad officials and 
introduced President John W. McClure, of the Traffic 
association, who presided over the conference. The only 
concrete action taken was the adoption of a motion by 
James E. Starke that the association appoint a com- 
mittee of six and the railroads a like committee to confer 
on all rate matters and other questions likely to be in 
controversy. The association will name for its committee 
three members located east and three located west of the 
Mississippi River and the railroad committee will be 
similarly distributed. The committee for the lumber- 
men is composed of F. R. Gadd and R. L. MceClel- 
land, Chicago; Walker L. Wellford, J. B. Anderson 
and John W. McClure, Memphis, and W. B. Burke, of 
Charleston, Miss. 

A poll taken showed that the lumbermen present at 
today’s conference controlled a million acres of stump- 
age estimated to contain 7,000,000,000 feet of timber, 
or the equivalent of 5,000 cars of freight. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 this morn- 
ing. Two sessions were held, between which the visiting 
lumbermen and railroad representatives were .enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis. Practically all the vice presidents or traffic 
managers of the roads represented declared themselves 
heartily in sympathy with the purposes of the meeting 
and expressed the belief that conferences between the 
committees representing the railroads and the lumber 
trade would solve many of the problems confronting the 
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»o interests and would tend to eliminate constant liti- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
ier tribunals. They all believed that the time is ripe 
1 this method and pledged themselves to codperate 
vith the shippers. 
At the first session the speakers included George D. 
urgess, Charles E, Brower, John W. McClure, John M. 
itchard and W. B. Burke. Following luncheon F, R. 
idd, of Chicago, Walter L, Wellford and F. E. Ackley 
idressed the conference. 
| These addresses are published on pages 32, 38, 34, 834A and 
ik of this issue.—EDITOR, } 


A MATTER OF JUDGMENT AS TO WALNUT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The commission has 
cived a brief in the case of the Des Moines Saw Mill 
mpany against the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
| other carriers, involving rates for the transportation 
small billets of walnut from Des Moines to points 
t of the Indiana-Illinois State line and the rates for 
ie transportation of squared walnut logs from Des 
\ivines to Baltimore and Norfolk for export. The brief 
hows that a dispute has arisen between the shippers and 
carriers over the ruling of the joint rate and inspec- 
m bureau that the small bills in question are not 
alnut dimension lumber,’’ but ‘‘gun stocks in the 
igh.’? Discussing this subject, the brief says: 
\cting upon the advice of the carriers, the plaintiff bills 
its products as walnut dimension lumber, Will full knowledge 
the exact nature of this product the defendants accept 
shipments and carry them as “walnut dimension lumber.” 
}requently this is all there is to the matter. At times the 
pection bureau steps in with its claim that the product 
sun Stocks in the rough, and compels the railroad to charge 
t the gun stock or sixth class rate. When this is done the 
iiplainant files a claim for overcharges and the carrier 
ys the claim. 
The brief suggests that if after examining photographs 





of the product of complaints the commission has any 


doubt as to whether it is lumber and not gun stocks, 
they will send the actual samples for the commission ’s 
inspection. 

‘*We contend that as the official classification now 
reads these pieces are lumber and if we are wrong in 
this the official classification is certainly unreasonable,’’ 
says the brief. The brief calls the commission’s atten- 
tion to its decision in the case of club-turned spokes, 
which the commission said were not sufficiently advanced 
in manufacture to take a higher rate than that applied 
to lumber and suggests that the same reasoning be ap 
plied in the present case. 

Concerning the proportional rates west of the Missis 
sippi River, the complainants declare that the 1214-cent 
rate applied to walnut lumber for a haul of 159 miles 
from Des Moines to the river is too high. The lumber 
rate of 914 cents is also said to be unreasonably high 
as it yields 12 mills per ton mile. 

‘‘We do not believe there is a haul of similar length 
in this country which runs through a territory where the 
rates are as low and the transportation conditions are as 
favorable and yet it requires no citation of rates to 
show that 12 mills per ton mile is a high rate on lum- 
ber,’? says the brief. 

The complainant also declares that the 3-cent arbitrary 
which is added to the lumber rate to make the rate on 
walnut lumber is too large, but admits that owing to 
its value walnut lumber should take a higher rate than 
ordinary lumber. ‘‘ Defendants can show no reason why 
walnut and cherry should take one rate while hickory 
and ash take a lower rate,’’ says the brief, ‘‘This is 
not an oversight on the part of the carriers. This com- 
mission has twice called their attention to the fact that 
in their classification of lumber attention to value is 
not controlling.’’ 

In respect to the rate to Baltimore and Norfolk on 
walnut for export the complainant says that Des Moines 
should enjoy the same advantages in rates on account of 
Gulf port competition that Kansas City enjoys. 





BIG SHIPPER WINS AGAINST RAILROAD IN 
SUPREME COURT. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 6—The Supreme Court of 
the United States has handed down a decision of im 
portance to all large shippers in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad against the Puritan Coal Mining Com- 
pany, by which it is established that shippers are safe 
to sue for damages in case of discrimination by the 
railroad company or failure for any reason to furnish 
cars. Such suits may be brought either in the State or 
Federal courts, inasmuch as the amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act as to car supply was purposely 
drawn so as to secure new rights to shippers and pro- 
tect them in all former rights under the common law or 
the statutes. 

The case arose out of the failure of the carrier, dur- 
ing the period of the coal strike in 1902, to furnish the 
proper quota of cars to the Puritan Coal Mining Com- 
pany, and the company set up a claim for loss of profits 
amounting to $260,777. Suit was brought in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, 
where the court without a jury found the facts as set 
forth by the plaintiff company. Justice Lamar im his 
decision holds that section 3 of the interstate commerce 
act makes it unlawful for the carrier to prefer one 
shipper over another and that section 8 gives the shipper 
the right of action for damages by presentation of his 
‘ase to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a de- 
termination of the facts, and then, by suit in the Fed- 
eral courts to the exclusion of any other remedy in the 
State courts, the Federal courts have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. With these two sections standing alone, the ship- 
per would have no remedy in the State courts, but under 
section 22 of the act it is provided that there shall be 
no abridgement of remedies now provided at common 
law or statute, so that all three sections must be read 
together, with the result that sections 8, 9 and 22 give 
the shipper new rights and protect those he already has. 
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CHAMPIONS COAST LUMBER INTERESTS. 


West Coast Lumber Manufacturer Addresses Federal 
Trade Commission—Results Prospectively Valuable. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6—The Federal Trade 
Commission is beginning to function in a quiet and un- 
assuming manner. It has already begun to ‘‘investi- 
gate’’ business. While there have been no public meet- 
ings of the commission, nor anything to indicate that 
it is working, further than statements issued from time 
to time that the members are working on the rules and 
regulations that will govern its procedure, during the 
last week several prominent business men have been 
called in for informal conferences, 

One of these big business men was J, H. Bloedel, of 
3ellingham, Wash., who was asked to confer with the 
committee concerning the conditions confronting the 
jumber industry on the Pacific coast. Mr. Bloedel ap- 
peared before the committee at the request of Commis- 
sioner Parry, who also comes from Washington and 
who is a personal friend of Mr. Bloedel. Said Com- 
missioner Larry: 

The meeting was purely informal. I happened to know 
that Mr. Bloedel was in the East and I asked him to come 
over to Washington to give us his views. I knew that he 
was well qualified to throw light on some of the matters of 
general business which the commission is discussing, and also 
I thought it would aid the commission which, as you know, 
has taken over the investigations of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tious into the lumber industry. 

We just sat around the table and discussed matters, and I 
can assure you Mr. Bloedel told the commissioners some 
things that none of them knew before and which rather 
startled them. The lumber industry on the Pacific coast has 
been having rather hard sledding for some time, and Mr, 
Bloedel was able to give us reasons for present conditions, 
some of which were new to most of us. I do not feel at 
liberty to make public what he said, as the conference was 
informal and executive, but it was extremely interesting. 

The commission is investigating business conditions with a 
view to helping business men straighten out tangles in their 
affairs, and for the purpose of getting a line on business 
conditions in various lines of industry. We have asked 
several prominent business men to come before us in this 
informal way and are getting all the information we can 
in this way. Of course, we can not do much until we get our 
offices straightened around and our rules of procedure 
adopted, but while these things are being done we are not 
overlooking the opportunity to add to our store of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bloedel very naturally would not discuss the con- 
ference he had with the commission under the circum- 
stances by which it had been brought about. 


HOW TO COLLECT CLAIMS ABROAD. 


United States Consul at Berlin Sends Translations of 
Orders Relating Thereto. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—In response to letters 
received from many American firms that desire to make 
collections in Germany, Julius G. Lay, United States 
Consul General at Berlin, has sent a translation of the 
order of the Bundesrath of August 7, 1914, and January 
25, 1915, goncerning the payment of claims against per- 
sons living abroad. Under these orders it will be seen 
that claims for money demanded by foreign persons can 
not be brought before the German courts until after 
April 30, 1915. The proclamations are as follows: 
Proclamation published in the Imperial Law Review relative 

to the payment of money upon claims of persons 
who live abroad, August 7, 1914. 

The Bundesrath, on the basis of section 3 of the order of 
August 4, 1914, relative to the authority of the Bundesrath 
to pass economic measures and, relative tq its authority to 
extend the time of payment for bills of exchange and checks 
in the event of war, has issued the following order: 

Sec. 1. Persons who live abroad as well as legally recog- 
nized persons who have their domicile abroad can not begin 
an action before inland courts (in Germany) upon money 
claims which arose prior to July 31, 1914, until after October 
31, 1914. If a claim is pending before this order goes into 
force, the process will be suspended until after October 31, 
1914. 

The imperial chancellor is authorized to admit exceptions 
to these provisions. He can on the basis of retaliation declare 
the provisions applicable to subjects and legally recognized 
persons of a foreign State regardless of their residence or 
domicile. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1, paragraph 1, are not 
applicable to claims which have arisen in the course of 
business of industrial branches of individuals or legally 
recognized persons which are administered in Germany. 

The imperial chancellor is authorized by reason of retali- 
ation to extend the provisions applying to claims of the kind 
designated in paragraph 1. 

Sec. 3. The limitations mentioned in sections 1 and 2 
relative to limiting the payment of claims, including the sus- 
pension of proceedings, are also valid for the legal successors 
of the persons mentioned in the limitation, in so far as the 
claims have not been transferred to them prior to July 31, 





This provision goes into force upon the date of 
publication. 
Berlin, August 7, 1914. 
(Signed) THB IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR. 


Proclamation of January 21, 1915, extending the order rela- 
tive to the payment of claims to persons who live abroad. 
The Bundesrath, on the basis of section 3 of the order of 

August 4, 1914, relative to the authority of the Bundesrath to 


pass economic measures etc., has issued the following order: 
payment of money claims upon the demand of persons who 
live abroad will be extended in the same manner as the 
extensions from August 7, 1914, and Octover 22, 1914, being 
effective from January 31, 1915, to April 30, 1915,” 

Berlin, January 25, 1915, 

(Signed) DELBRUECK, 
Acting for the Imperial Chancellor. 


PROSPERITY REPORTS ARE COLLATED. 


Clippings Given to the President Indicate a Return of 
Good Conditions. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has been making a specialty of collecting data 
concerning the return of prosperity to this country. After 
getting a scrapbook full of clippings from newspapers 
and other publications on this subject he took them over 
to the White House in person and presented them to the 
President with his compliments. The compliment was 
to the effect that the President was to be congratulated 
for having brought the nation through a time of stress 
caused by the war in Europe and the revision of the 
tariff without any serious panic and that prosperity had 
returned so soon and in such abundance. 

This ‘‘Summary of Business Conditions,’’ as Secretary 
Redfield named his little volume on prosperity, was made 
public at the White House this week. The statement 
accompanying it from the executive offices says that what 
is given out is not to be considered a report but merely 
information gleaned by a ‘‘careful’’ reading of news- 
papers and other publications received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A report from Pittsburgh says: 


Business is reviving in the sheet and tinplate mills through- 
out the country, according to John Wiliams, president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Plate 
Workers, who has returned from a visit to a number of 
mill towns in the district. Very few plants, he said, are 
working on war contracts, the business being for domestic 
consumers, 

One report from Nashville, Tenn., says: 

The total bank clearings, real estate transfers and build- 
ing permits in Nashville for March show great increases 
over the preceeding February, and these figures, indicating 
the real, substantial trend of business in Nashville, speak 
louder than words. 


The Monthly Financial Letter of the National City 
Bank of New York, says: 

Thirty million dollars of the gold sent to Ottawa in trust 
for the Bank of England during the first weeks of war has 
been returned to the United States. Within the last few 
days new low records have been touched by exchange on 
London and exchange on Paris. Enormous blocks of Ameri- 
can securities have been returned by European holders but 
the competitive demand of the American market has been 
sufficient to absorb what was offered, No disturbance what- 
ever has resulted from this liquidation, although it came at 
a time when the markets were seriously unsettled by the 
war news and by the fear that our export trade would be 
materially interfered with. It is obvious, however, that 
there is little ground for such alarm. Preliminary figures 
covering March exports show new high records. 


The Boston News Bureau declares: 


The best feature in the general business situation is the 
greater degree of optimism which is growing. Business is 
still largely confined to war requirements. In other lines 
trade is backward but this may change with the summer 
weather. Bank clearings do not show much improvement. 
Railroad earnings are gradually increasing. Winter wheat 
shows about 12% percent increase in acreage with condi- 
tions favorable. Cotton exports are increasing. The coun- 
try should shortly begin to feel the effects of the spirit 
of economy which has so long been a dominant factor. 
People have saved money and will continue to save. Tourist 
expenses abroad will be reduced to a very small figure, It 
is encouraging to note a betterment in the labor market. 
This not only is substantial proof of improving general 
trade but means a larger consumptive demand for the neces- 
saries of life. 

Another Boston report says: 

The outlook in the labor market as viewed from the Boston 
branch of the Massachusetts State Free Employment Office 
is encouraging. ‘There has been a steady and gradual im- 
provement in all kinds of labor but conditions still continue 
far from normal. 


PHILIPPINE WOODS FOR ARMY CONTRACT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7—A dispatch to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from Manila reports 
that the Kolambugan Lumber Company, of which Find- 
lay, Richardson & Co. are proprietors, has been awarded 
the $50,000 contract to furnish the army in the Phillip- 
pines with 2,430,495 board feet of lumber to come from 
the white lauan and almond forests in Mindanao. This is 
the first time that Phillippine woods have ousted Oregon 
pine in a large army contract. 








BONUS RAISED FOR LOGGING LINE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 7.—The construction of a lum- 
ber-carrying rdilroad in eastern Kentucky is assured, the 
raising of a bonus of $100,000 by citizens of Clay County 
having been subscribed. The new line will run from Bar- 
bourville to Manchester, and will be twenty-four miles 
long. Work will begin May 1, and it is expected that 
the road will be completed in a year’s time. 
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WOODEN SHINGLE ENTHUSIASTS HAVE BEEN HALTED 


NEWTON, Mass., April 7.—At the regular meeting of 
the board of aldermen last Monday night it was voted 
not to repeal or to modify in any way the recently en- 
acted ordinance forbidding the use of wooden shingles 
on the roofs of buildings in this city. This action was 
taken after a report was made by the committee before 
which owners representing nearly $3,000,000 of property 
in Newton had made a streng appeal for the right to 
use wooden shingles and not be compelled by law to buy 
patented materials which are unsatisfactory in many 
ways besides greater expense. 

A minority report was submitted by two members of 
the committee, Alderman Abbott B. Rice and Henry W. 
Jarvis, that the shingle ordinance either be repealed or 
modified to apply only to the congested centers of the 
several isolated villages which make up the residential 
city of Newton. The three other members of the com- 
mittee, Aldermen Joseph W. Bartlett, chairman; John 
W. Murphy and Henry D. Cabot, reported that the ob- 
jectionable ordinance should be sustained. 

The property owners of Newton, however, do not pro- 
pose to permit the matter to rest. If the aldermen are 
too narrow-minded and too much under the influence of 
such men as Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, and John A, 
O’Keefe, metropolitan fire prevention commissioner, 
neither of whom has any financial interest in the city 
unless it be in roof coverings, to listen to the wishes of 
the property owners and the Newton voters, then it is 
planned to make the roof ordinance an issue at the next 
election. 


Results of Sinister Influence. 

In an interview given a representative of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN tonight Alderman Rice declared he 
believed that the defeat of the attempt to have the ordi- 
nance repealed was the result of the sinister influence 
of the manufacturers of patented roofing, who have 
worked in insidious ways to open up a market for their 
product. ‘‘ When they found,’’ the alderman asserted— 
that people would not buy their asphalt shingles in the 
open competition that existed formerly, they started in to 
get laws passed prohibiting the use of wooden shingles. I 
understand that the first intention was for the metropolitan 
fire prevention commissioner to send out a recommendation 
that the towns and cities in the district pass ordinances re- 
quiring incombustible roof coverings. But the asphalt 
shingles people knew that their patent shingles would burn 
just the same as wood, so the request was made for “tire 
retardant’ roof coverings. ‘This is the way our Newton 
ordinance has been made to read, and so they have succeeded 
in shutting out the competition of wooden shingles and still 
expect to get by with their patent material of asphalt and 
rags and so forth. 

You can't even repair your roof here in Newton now with 
wooden shingles if the repairs are to cover a section more 
than ten feet square. And that means, practically, that if 
the roof of your house only needs repairs on the side of the 
ell, for instance, you have got to go to an expense of several 
hundred dollars tor a whole new roof. And it practically 
compels you to buy the patent shingles of asphalt or asbestos, 
which are about as light as wooden shingles, or else spend 
a lot more money for slate or tiles and put heavier timbers 
and boards in the roof so that the frame will carry the 
heavier weight of the slate or tiles. Of course, the result 
will be that people will have to buy the asphalt or asbestos 
shingles from the people that hold the patents and got the 


BUT ARE NOT DEFEATED. 


law by the board of aldermen in the first place before t! 
property owners realized what was happening. 

The lumbermen and the people who have a financial 
terest in wooden shingles ought to get after these aspha'!t 
shingle companies and show them up. If it is true that the 
same Men who are back of the asphalt and asbestos patented 
shingles are in control of this National Fire Protecti 
Association and other interests that are talking fire pro 
tection and trying to have laws passed restricting the pn 
terials that may be used for roof coverings, then the record 
ought to be investigated and the voters ought to be show 
what somebody is trying to put over on them. 

Alderman Rice then told of a conference he had h; 
with Louis M. Pratt, a member of the Boston wholesal 
lumber concern, Davenport, Peters Company, who liv: 
in Newton, and with other Newton property owners wh 
are indignant over the way their wishes have bee 
ignored and of the plans now afoot to compel the New 
ton aldermen to listen to public opinion. Said he: 

The plan is to send out to every property owner of New 
ton, the women as well as the men, a circular stating tl 
real facts about roof coverings and what this ordinan 
means to their pocketbooks, accompanied with a retu: 
postal card, properly printed for them to fill in with “y¢ 
or “no.” After they have read the circular they will not | 
afraid to answer the question on the postal card as t 
whether they want this prohibition of wooden shingles 1 
stand or to be repealed or modified. There are 10,0u0 
property Owners in Newton and I am contident that t! 
large Majority of them will demand that the ordinance 
modified to apply only to congested districts, which is a 
we ask. Then we will go before the board of aldermen an 
ask it what it is going to do about it. When it tinds th: 
the sentiment of Newton is almost unanimous against th: 
unfair prohibition of wooden shingles I guess there's n 
question but that even the most stubborn members of th 
board will see the light and vote accordingly. If they don 
the voters will elect next time aldermen who will. 





REDWOOD CONCERN WILL ENTERTAIN LUMBERMEN VISITORS AT EXPOSITION. | 


Undoubtedly many lumbermen throughout the country 
who make a trip to the Panama-Pacifie Exposition at 
San Francisco will take advantage of their opportunity 
to visit the lumber manufacturing plants in that section. 
The Pacific Lumber Company, one of 
the largest manufacturers of redwood, 
with mills at Scotia, in Humboldt County, 
California, is sending an invitation to 
its customers and friends in the East to 
visit its new offices in the Hobart Build- 
ing in San Francisco; also to make a 
trip to the mills and see how redwood is 
manufactured and handled at its plant. 
The invitation reads as follows: 

‘‘Dear Sir: On the enclosed card, 
will you please advise if you are coming 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition? We 
will assist you in securing your accom- 
modations in San Francisco and serve 
you in such other manner as you may 
request. 

‘*We shall be pleased to see you at 
our general offices, occupying the seven- 
teenth floor of the Hobart Building, on 
Market Street, which have been especially 
finished in redwood to illustrate new ideas 
in the use of this wood for interior 
work. 

‘We suggest a one-day side trip via 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad to our 
mills at Scotia, Humboldt County, where 
it will be out pleasure to entertain you 
and show you the manufacture of red- 
wood from the timber to the finished 
product. ’’ 








The company hopes that many will 
respond by visiting both mills and offices, 
but trusts that all will find time at 
least to visit its new offices in San Fran- 
cisco. The entire seventeenth floor of 
the Hobart Building has been arranged 
by a leading architect of San Francisco 


and the redwood finishes in the offices are almost a reve- 
lation to those even who are familiar with the beauty of 
redwood when used as a finish. Each room has been 
to suit the requirements of the company paneled 




















OFFICE OF C. W. PENOYER, PRESIDENT PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY. 


in a different style and finished in a_ different 
way, the finishes being distinct and individual and 
worked out according to new formulas. In this way 
many interesting effects have been brought out. The 
formulas that were used will be cheer- 
fully furnished to interested lumbermen. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
three views of the Pacific Lumber Com 
pany’s offices. The reception hall shows 
in the center a beautiful painting of red 
wood timber by C. T. Wilson, of Eu 
reka, the famous redwood artist. An 
idea of the diversity of effects that has 
been produced by redwood in the differ 
ent rooms is shown in the wide panels 
finished in a soft tone of silver gray in 
the office of Junius H. Browne, general 
sales manager and in the small panels 
treated in dark walnut in the office of 
the president of the company, C. W. 
Penoyer. 

The central location of the Hobart 
Building, which is on Market Street near 
Montgomery, diagonally across the street 
from the Palace Hotel, makes it readily 
accessible to visitors. It has a special 
attraction in the fact that it is the tall- 
est building in San Francisco and a won- 
derful panoramie view of the city may 
he obtained trom the oflices of the Pa- 
cifie Lumber Company. 

31AcK Hills white spruce has en 
tered the market as a commercial pos- 
sibility. After a series of experiments 
the spruce has proved itself of value 
for mining timbers in the coal mines 
of Cambria, Wyo., and as a result sev- 
eral mining timber contractors have 
entered into contracts with the, Forest 
Service for the purchase of white 
spruce from the Black Hills national 
forest. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF REDWOOD TIMBER GRACES THE RECEPTION HALL. 
PANELS IN SILVER GRAY AND IN DARK WALNUT SUGGEST DIVERSITY OF FINISHES POSSIBLE WITH REDWOOD TRIM. 
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~ UTAH RETAILERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETING. 


President Reports Business Good Throughout the State—Association Found to Be Prosperous—Mail Order Houses, 
Undesirable Contractors and Poaching Discussed Vigorously—Energetic New Officers Chosen. 


S\uv LAKE City, Utau, April 5.—The annual con- 
of the Utah Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


vention 

held in this city April 2 and 3, was one of the best 
atteuded and most interesting in the history of the 
organization, ‘The annual election of officers brought 
into service some live, energetic men who, it is generally 
believed, will take care of the interests of the organi- 
gation in the best possible manner. The discussions of 
problems Dow confronting the lumbermen of the State 
were lively and full of timely suggestions and valuable 
idea 


‘The two sessions were held in the Hotel Utah. Presi- 
dent S. L. Billings, of the Parker Lumber Company, pre- 
sided at both. The first session was given over to the 
annual address of the president, the report of the sec- 
retary, the appointment of nominating and auditing 
committees and a general discussion of various matters. 

The second session was occupied with the election of 
officers, the report of the auditing committee and dis- 
cussion. 


Officers’ Addresses. 


President Billings’ address contained a review of the 
activities of the association during the last year in keep- 





\. B. FLICKINGER. OF SALT LAKE CITY; 
Retiring Secretary. 


ing the members informed on matters concerning their 
business. He told of visits to different cities in the State 
during the year, mentioning especially Salt Lake, Ogden, 
Logan, Provo and Spanish Fork. He said he found the 
lumbermen of these cities doing a good business and 
filled with optimism and enthusiasm for the coming 
year. ‘* Business is good and will get better’’ was the 
sentiment everywhere, 

The president referred to the question of loyalty to the 


organization. He said that ne had no doubt the ma- 
jority of the members wanted the organization, but he 
lamcuted the fact that many seem to feel themselves too 
bus» to take an active part in its work. He regretted 
particularly the fact that the country members of the 
association could not find time to attend the meetings 


of the organization. 

There was no question about the condition of the 
association, he said, as is indicated by the fact that 
twelve new yards enrolled as members during the last 
year. He urged that the members consider this and 
other problems and discuss them freely during the ses- 
sions of the convention. 

At the conclusion of his report the president announced 
the membership of the nominating and auditing com- 
mittees. On the nominating committee he appointed J. 
Francis Merrill, of Brigham City; E. J. Warner, of 
Tooele; J. G. Jones, of Eureka; R. J. Whipple, of Amer- 
ican Fork, and C. E. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, and on 
the auditing committee B. Monson, of Richmond, John 
Volker, of Ogden, and H. W. Culbertson, of Salt Lake 
City. 

The report of Secretary A. B. Flickinger was the next 
order of business. It was very brief. It made men- 
tion of the fact that twelve new firms had been enrolled 
as members during the past year and that the treasury 
contained a substantial working fund. 


Supporting the Association. 


President Billings then threw the meeting open to 
ceneral discussion. He urged that the association con- 
iler seriously among other questions those of whether 
tle organization should continue, how best to awaken 
interest in it throughout the State and how best to meet 
tie problems of the “‘deadbeat’’ contractor, the com- 
petition of the mail order lumber firms and the manu- 
facturers who are establishing retail yards in many 
cities, ; 

He emphasized particularly the question of keeping 
the organization going. He said that many lumber 
dealers in the State had argued that with the associa- 
tions formed in the towns and counties the Western Re- 
‘ail Lumbermen’s Association was quite sufficient. He 








wished to know how widespread was this sentiment. 

No time was lost in plunging into the discussion. For 
the most part those who spoke were heartily in favor of 
maintaining the association. J. Francis Merrill made an 
especially stirring speech advocating the continuance of 
the organization. He said: 

There is no way in which we can keep better posted on 
trade matters than through the association. It is not suffi- 
cient to have simply county and town organizations, nor 
does the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association entirely 
fill all the needs. We should know what our contemporaries 
in the town next to us are doing. 

I am in favor of consideration and courtesy between the 
various lumber firms. I strenuously oppose one firm getting 
business in an outside town by selling lower than the local 
man. In fact, he should sell higher so as to throw the busi- 
ness to the local yard. He should realize that the local 
dealer has his money invested in that town and is largely 
dependent upon the trade of the town for his success. There 
may be good reasons why the local dealer can not himself 
cut prices under the normal rate in order to hold the busi- 
ness, and consequently generosity should prevent the outside 
dealer from competing in this manner. And this generosity 
can be fostered only by meeting together and belonging to 
an organization such as this one. 

If for no other reason in the world, I am strong for the 
association because of the social element connected with it. 
I have met some splendid men at its meeting and have 
formed valuable friendships through it. This is well worth 
all that the association has cost me in time or money. 

John F. Volker spoke in much the same strain as Mr. 
Merrill. He favored closer and more frequent inter- 
course among the dealers of the State. He contended 
that meetings should be held oftener and that they 
should to a great extent be in the form of social gather- 
ings to which the wives of the older and the sweethearts 
of the younger members could be invited. In such a 
manner business could be combined with pleasure with 
great profit. 

Several others spoke more or less briefly on the sub- 
ject, for the most part favoring it. Then W. H. Es- 
worthy, of Salt Lake City, after favoring the organiza- 
tion and especially its meetings for the opportunity they 
give of clashing idea with idea and bringing out valu- 
able suggestions, proposed as an illustration of what can 
be done that the present meeting discuss the questions 
suggested by President Billings. 

Certain Contractors and Mail Order Competition. 

The matter of the ‘‘deadbeat’’ contractor and the 
one who threatens that if the dealer does not give him 
plenty of time on his account he will ship in lumber 
by the carload direct from the manufacturer provoked a 
warm discusion. Mr. Merrill again expressed some strong 
opinions in regard to it. He declared for an absolute de- 
fiance of such contractors. The dealer can beat them 
every time, he said, for in most cases they owe bills 
which they can not pay and when once they ship a car- 





S. L. BILLINGS, OF SALT LAKE CITY ; 
Retiring President. 


load of lumber into a town, he held, the local dealer, if 
ihe contractor owes him money, should immediately 
attach the car. There was also a remedy in refusing the 
man credit on special orders. Force him to pay cash, or 
give only reasonable credit, and you will make him respect 
you and be your best friend, was Mr. Merrill’s claim. 

Others who followed held the same views. C. S. Mur- 
phy, however, drily remarked that such a policy might 
work out all right in the country but that in’ the city 
the competition was too keen. The rejoinder came that 
that was précisely what the organization was for—to 
arouse a sentiment among the members that, in spite of 
the keenest competition, would not allow the lumbermen 
to be imposed upon in this manner. The point was made 
that although the policy of the association was against 
any attempt to fix prices or attempt the adoption of any 
definite business policy it was perfectly legitimate to 
speak of these matters and arouse a common sentiment 
in regard to them. 

The matter of mail order competition was touched 
upon but no definite solution was offered. The speakers 
on the subject all expressed the view that this was a 
problem that the retail dealers would have to face in the 


very near future as well as the one presented by the 
entry of the manufacturer into the retail field. 
SATURDAY’S SESSION. 

The second session, held Saturday morning, was brief 
because many of the members were unable to remain 
long. The auditing committee reported that the books 
of the association were in first class condition. The 
nominating committee then placed the following men in 
nomination: J. F. Volker, president; B, Monson, vice 
president; L. J. Taylor, secretary-treasurer; John Jex, 
director, and E, J. Warner, director, to succeed himself. 

All the officers were elected unanimously and many 
expressions of approval on the choice of the committee 
were heard. The new officers are all energetic, success 
ful business men and confidence is felt on all sides that 
they will make the organization boom during the coming 
year. 

After the election of officers Mr. Esworthy delivered 
a short address on the benefits of the organization and 
the way in which its work might be made more effective. 
He advocated bringing the officers of the association 
into frequent personal touch with members and throwing 





W. H. ESWORTHY, OF SALT LAKE CITY; 
Prominent Committeeman. 


upon each 
work, 


a certain responsibility and a share of the 


Recreation. 

After a brief discussion of Mr. Esworthy’s speech 
a committee consisting of Mr. Merrill, Mr. Monson, Mr. 
Whipple, Mr. Esworthy and Mr. Jex was appointed to 
confer with the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club and make 
arrangements for the annual outing this summer. It 
was decided to hold the outing some time in July. The 
committee met Saturday afternoon and decided to com- 
municate with the Salt Lake Club, have it appoint a 
committee and then hold a conference, 

Friday night the members of the association made 
up a theater party with their ladies and attended the 
performance at the Orpheum. This social feature of the 
convention was pronounced very satisfactory and en- 
joyable. 


NATIONAL FOREST FIRE LOSS IN 1914. 


The 1914 loss from fire on the national forests of 
the West reached approximately 340,000,000 board 
feet of merchantable timber, valued at $307,303, and 
of reproduction or young growth of trees valued at 
$192,408, according to statistics just compiled by the 
Forest Service. There were 6,605 fires, of which only 
1,545 burned over an area of ten acres or more. 
About 77 percent of all the fires did damage of less 
than $100 each. In addition to the losses suffered 
by the Government, timber on State and private lands 
within the forests totaling 228,008,000 board feet and 
valued at $175,302 was lost. The total area burned 
over was 690,240 acres, of Which 310,583 acres were 
State and private lands. 

Notwithstanding that it was an exceptionally bad 
year for fires, on account of high temperatures, heavy 
winds and prolonged drouth, the average loss per 
fire was $103, as against $131 in 1911, when there 
were only about half as many fires. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the total loss was caused by fires in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington, where more than 
half the timber in all the national forests stands. 
Less than one-tenth of one percent of this timber 
was affected. Of the 6,605 fires reported, 3,691, or 
55.9 percent, occurred in these States and of the 
ninety-nine fires causing losses of more than $1,000 
each, eighty-one were in this region. 

Lightning was the chief cause, starting 2,032 fires; 
campers came next with 1,126, followed closely by rail- 
road locomotives, with 1,110. Incendiaries lghted 
470 and the rest were attributed to brush burning, 
sawmills ete., or their origin was unknown. 
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COAST SHINGLE MAKERS ORGANIZE FOR ACTION. 


One Hundred Manufacturers Form a Branch of the West Coast Association — Representation of Conditions Made 
to the Federal Trade Commission—Details of Organization Being Arranged. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 3.—More than 100 manufac- 
turers of red cedar shingles gathered in the assembly 
rooms of the Henry Building here yesterday and formed 
the preliminary organization of a shingle association 
which will be a branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The large gathering and the interest that was apparent 
indicated that the shingle manufacturers have at last 
been brought to the realization that in some kind of 
organization lies the last hope for the continuance of 
the industry. Shingle manutacturers have always pre- 
ferred to paddle their own canoes separately and inde- 
pendently, but the old adage has been brought home to 
them ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’’ With com- 
petition they are unable to meet the industry is recog- 
nized to be in a deplorable condition, not only by the 
manufacturers themselves but as well by Government 
investigators and by bankers and practically all lines of 
business in the State of Washington, because the con- 
dition of their business depends so much on this industry. 

Neil Jamison, of the Jamison Shingle Company, Ever- 
ett, Wash., who was chosen chairman of the meeting, 
was a happy selection. There was no trouble for any- 
body in the room to hear him. The different speakers 
were given to understand that they were not to overrun 
their allotted time and were kept keyed up to their sub- 
jects by the curt, businesslike manner the Chair con- 
ducted the meeting. In fact, as Thorpe Babcock, sec- 
retary of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, expressed it, the meeting had resolved itself 
into a sprinting contest rather than an endurance 
contest. 


Getting Down to Business. 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 by John 
McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle Company, 
Seattle. Mr. McMaster, who is known as the dean of 
the shingle industry of the Pacific coast and is one of 
its pioneer manufacturers, has always been interested 
in associated effort and taken an active part in all move- 
ments for the general good of the entire industry. He 
was largely responsible for the calling of the present 
meeting. Mr. McMaster asked the meeting to select 
its chairman and without delay Neil Jamison was elected 
to fill this place. 

Mr. Jamison in taking the chair stated: 

We are here for a purpose—we are here for business. We 
have got to do something and do it quick. I recently visited 
Secretary Redfield in Washington and the Forests Products 
Federation in Chicago and I am convinced we are right up 





E. G. AMES, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
A Champion of American Manufacture. 


against it. We can expect little help from anybody. We 
are to decide today as to the formation of an association of 
shingle manufacturers. We have mapped out a program and 
no one not on the program will be given the floor until the 
program has been carried out. 

Among those present were bankers and manufacturers 
of other lines who are vitally interested in the welfare 
of this business and the first speaker given the floor 
was J. W. Spangler, of the Seattle National Bank. 

Mr. Spangler said there was no need to speak of the 
advantages of organization—they were too well known, 
and the shingle manufacturers have been the last line to 
conclude to organize an association. As to finances he 
said he was sorry he could not bring an optimistic mes- 
sage but he was losing his optimism because he had been 
expecting better times for so long and they had not 
materialized. He said that if the shingle men form a 
proper organization it will strengthen them in the atti- 
tude of the banks. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, a 
trustee of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, told of the reorganization of that association 
and its plans for branches such as a shingle branch. He 
said the West Coast association welcomes the organiza- 
tion of a shingle branch and the trustees hope that 
such an organization will be formed. He believed that 











with the strength ot the parent organization it could 
do more than a separate association. 

R. R. Fox, manager of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, said that in addressing the meeting 
he realized that he was talking to men representing the 
biggest industry on the Pacific coast. He thought the 
present condition ot the business was due largely to lack 
of organization. He said: 

It takes nerve for me to say that I think you are not 
Selling nght. Utten a shingle manutacturer comes into my 
ollice ala says, “We are only offered $1.80 for stars today.’ 
Suppose we saw manutacturers conducted our business that 
way. We would be out of business in a week. Good roads 
and automobiles are attracting city people to country to 
build homes. They are the people you should reach. Ili you 
don t advertise and meet conditions of saies as do other hues 
of business, your business will continue to Lall oi; and when 
you go out of business we will go out of business, because 
ob your prosperity we are dependent. Lou cant expect vo 
get credit with tue banks unless there is a stable value for 
your product. 

Mr. Fox also suggested that the shingle manufacturers 
should have an ellcient system ot cost accounting, 

At this point Chairman Jamison said that the object 
of forming au organization was not to stableize the mar- 
ket or attempt to fix prices. Its objects will be to tur- 
nish intormation, estavlish grades aud increase markets. 

Suggestions From the Lumber Manufacturers. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, cailed attention to the 
work that association is doing in the way of cost account- 
ing. He said that there are many definite things tor the 
shingle men to do as a branch ot the West Coast Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association. He speke ot the general 
advertising done last year by the association, which 
included shingles, and ot the benetits derived therefrom 
He told how when that association fights a railroad rate 
case the benefits accrue to the shingie men as well as 
the lumbermen, and ot how the cypress manufacturers 


are increasing their advertising appropriation because ot 
the good results they have gotten, Lhe lumber manu- 


facturers have had wondertul success with their grad 
ing bureau and traveling inspectors checking up the 
grades in the mils and Mr. Babcock suggested that much 
good could be done by shingle men improving their 
grades and having men in the teld to check up the mills. 

Mr. Babcock tnen read the following telegram fiom 

J. H. Bloedel, president ot the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who is now in the East: 
_ Trust the shingle manufacturers are unanimous in organ 
izing active shingle branch of the West Coast association 
and subscribe suthcient tunds so that results in their benatt 
may be accomplished. I have been asked by Commissioner 
Parry to appear before the trade commission tomorrow and 
tell them about the deplorable condition of the lumber and 
shingle business. Please wire me any matters the shingle 
manufacturers want put before the commission. 

The following reply was prepared by a committee 
appointed for that purpose and telegraphed to Mr. 
Bioedel: 

At a meeting of the shingle manufacturers held this after- 
noon ip Seattle, representing a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 2U,000,000 shingles, there was passed a resolution 
setting forth the present deplorable condition of the indus 
try, which is attributed to British Columbia competition 
effective since the removal of the tariff. A large percentage 
of mills are closed down, men out of work, and all other 
industries of the Northwest adversely affected. Urge that 
you present the facts strongly before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and make a plea for immediate relief from this condi 
tion, which is so surely demoralizing the commercial inter- 
ests of vital importance to this Northwest and which eco- 
nomically does more gocd than any other industry through 
conservation, high standard of wages, composed of operators 
of limited capital, clearing of the land to make homes for 
hundreds of families, and finally the producing of an article 
which constitutes the best and cheapest roof obtainable. 

Sentiment of Manufacturers and the Government. 

. 


C. D. Howell, Howell Shingle Company, Portland, said 
that when he got the invitation to come to this meeting 
he wondered if anything could be accomplished and did 
not intend to come, but was finally prevailed upon to do 
so, although his mill is closed down because he can not 
meet the market. He said: ‘‘We are all here to see the 
doctor and have first got to be honest with ourselves 
and fellow manufacturers.’? He advocated manufac- 
turing better shingles and thought many British Co- 
lumbia shingles were inferior, citing the instance of a 
number of British Columbia shingles in Kansas City at 
the present time that have been rejected because of poor 
quality. He said: ‘‘However, some British Columbia 
shingles are good and we have got to make just as good 
as their best.’’ 

E. E. Case, the extensive shingle manufacturer from 
Raymond, Wash., said that since he had learned at this 
meeting that the lumber manufacturers, saw manufac- 
turers and bankers were all so fond of the shingle man 
he was glad he was a shingle man. Not long ago the 
lumber manufacturer would not have much to do with 
the shingle manufacturers but he was probably in just 
as bad condition now and was willing to play with 
them. He spoke of the Southwestern lumbermen’s 
convention at Kansas City this winter, which he at- 
tended. He said that everything else but lumber and 
shingles was on exhibition; that the patent roofing 
manufacturer could spend 50 percent of his selling price 
for advertising and then have a margin of 25 percent 
profit but that the shingle manufacturer had a debit 
instead of a credit for a margin between cost and sell- 
ing price and that gave him nothing to spend for ad- 
vertising. He favored joining forces with the lumber 
manufacturers’ organization. 


W. B. Henderson, of Seattle, commissioner 0: 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
merce, said he did not attend the meeting with the i: ‘c 
tion of talking but that it was apparent that the ; io 
perity ot this entire part of the country depends on 
the prosperity of the lumber and shingle business. He 


expressed his sorrow that he was not prepared to « ‘fer 


anything helpful from his department but sugg: ted 
that many of the problems must first be settled by the 
manufacturers themselves. He believed complete or, jni- 


zation is the thing that will help the industry more ‘han 
anything else. He was of the opinion that the Depart. 
ment of Commerce would stand with the manufact vers 
in forming a complete organization within the law and 
he thought much of the fear of the Sherman and (lay 
ton bills was unfounded. He favored forming an «<so- 
ciation and a selling agency. 

Chairman Jamison said he thought the time to act 
had come when even the Government and Mr. (‘ase 
urged organization. 


The Tariff’s Influence. 


EK. G. Ames, veteran association worker and lumber 
manufacturer, said this was the first shingle manu- 
facturers’ had ever attended but n 


meeting he 


iny 





E. W. DEMAREST, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Of the Committee on Organization. 


familiar faces were in evidence. He expressed the hope 
that a shingle organization would be formed. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

Both the lumber and shingle businesses are in bad shape, 
and I have my own ideas as to the reason. I think the trouble 
is the tariff. I went to buy a pocket knife recently. I 
couldn't find just what I wanted and I asked if they had an 
American make, but although it was a big hardware store 
they didn't have one. I had to take a German-made knife. 
If a foreigner comes to this country to work because he 
can get better wages than at home and so that he can wear 
better clothes and go to the “movies” oftener, he should be 
compelled to use the things he makes in this country. As 
I remember it, in 1909 about 110,000,000 shingles came 
into this collection district from British Columbia. Then 
the tariff was raised to 50 cents per thousand and the annual 
imports dropped to about 30,000,000. Last year, with free 
shingles, 325,000,000 shingles were imported through this 
same district and at the rate they are coming in this year 
there will be 500,000,000. The lumber business in this 
country is overdone. The people in this country who buy 
lumber and shingles should buy American-made goods. 

J. S. Goldsmith, of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Company, Seattle, said this was a new business to him 
and he was the youngest shingle manufacturer present 
and the first thing he had learned about the lumber busi- 
ness is that you have got to pay lots of bills. He de- 
nounced the broker with no capital as a menace to the 
business and said that the middle man in other lines of 
business is becoming almost a thing of the past. He 
expressed his opinion in favor of a shingle organization 
which would be a part of the lumber manufacturers’ 
association, 


Joining Forces With the Manufacturers. 


The vote favoring forming an organization was unani- 
mous, as also was the vote in favor of joining the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as a shingle 
branch, it being understood that dues shall not exceed 
one-half cent a thousand on annual output. 

Announcement was made that the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will shortly move its offices 
to Seattle, and it is intended that the shingle branch 
have offices in connection with the manufacturers’ or- 
ganization. Suggestion was made also that the latter’s 
name may be changed so that it will indicate that it is 
more than a lumber manufacturers’ association exclu- 
sively. 

In organizing decision was reached to elect a com- 
mittee composed of a representative from each district 
and a nominating committee composed of E. C. Miller, 
8. P. Johns and Fred K. Baker retired. Later it re- 
ported the following members, who were duly elected as 
a committee to carry out the work of organization and 
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members of the board of trustees of the shingle 
ich: 
«. Tevis, Portland, Ore.; L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 
kK. Case, Raymond, Wash. ; Case Shingle & Lumber Co. 
W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash.; Big Creek Shingle Co. 
c, Miller, Aberdeen, Wash.; Grays Harbor Sh ngle Co. 
in McMaster, Seattle; John McMaster Shingle Co. 
Pp. Johns, Bellingham, Wash.; Commercial Shingle Co. 
. H,. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash.; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
eil Jamison, Everett, Wash. ; Jamison Shingle Co. 
Vv. C. Miles, Globe, Wash.; Globe Lumber Co. 
|. S. Goldsmith, Seattle; Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. 
i’, C, Wilcox, Wilcox Shingle Company, and G. M. 
nwall, of Portland, urged organization and the former 
of the benefit derived from the old Red Cedar Manu- 
turers’ Association, which has since gone out of exist- 


Influences Unfavorable and Favorable. 


hairman Jamison was asked to tell of his experi- 
e while visiting in Washington recently. He said 
went to Washington to plead the cause of the poor 
ngle manufacturer but he did not accomplish any- 
ug. He told of visiting Secretary Redfield, of the 
partment of Commerce, who, he said, did most of 
talkingg in the interview. The secretary asked a 
imber ofsquestions which were undoubtedly for the 
rpose of justifying his own position and closed by 
ying that he was a free trader and there was no hope 
any relief in the way of tariff under the present 
ministration. When told that President Woodrow 
\Vilson had formerly said if it could be shown that any 


industry was being discriminated against its case would 


e reopened he still maintained there was no chance to 


remedy the shingle case. 


Karly Constantine, manager of the Washington Em- 


lovers’ Association, complimented the shingle men on 





W. C. MILES, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Of the Trustees of the New Shingle Branch. 


the action they were taking in organizing, wished them 
success and offered the aid of the employers’ association. 
S. P. Johns, manager of the Commercial Shingle Com- 
pany, Bellingham, which is the selling organization for 
a number of shingle mills at Bellingham and vicinity, 
told of the success his company has had in marketing 
shingles made in three grades to one thickness. The 
first grade is strictly clear and as near perfect as it is 
possible to get. The second grade compares to the 
ordinary grade known as extra stars and the third grade 
is a lower grade shingle. He said the retail dealers like 
this system. He thought the first thing the association 
should do is to adopt official grading rules and make it 
possible to get the best shingle out of the timber. 


Perfecting Organization. 


The meeting adjourned shortly before 5 o’clock and 
a meeting of the newly elected committee on details of 
organization was called at 10 a. m. today in the offices 
of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

At this meeting L. C. Tevis, of Portland; E. C. Miller, 
\berdeen, and John McMaster, Seattle, were chosen as 
representatives of the shingle manufacturers on the 
hoard of trustees of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

A committee to formulate official grading rules was 
appointed, consisting of S. P. Johns, Commercial Shin- 
gle Company, Bellingham, chairman; W. C. Miles, Globe 
Lumber Company, Globe, Wash.; E. C. Miller, Grays 
Harbor Shingle Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; E. E. Case, 
Case Shingle & Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash.; 
‘Thomas Fields, Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

Until the organization is perfected the shingle branch 
vill not hire a secretary and Secretary Babcock, of the 
Vest Coast association, will carry on the work during 
this period. Letters will be sent all manufacturers of 
hingles setting forth the objects of the organization 

nd inviting them to join it. Later meetings will be 

id in each of the different districts for the purpose of 
aying the matter before all shingle manufacturers. 

Both in the general meeting and in the trustees’ 
neeting much enthusiasm was shown and the trustees 
eel sure the organization has started auspiciously. 





THE Forest Service plans to plant trees this spring 
upon a thousand acres of burned over land on Mount 
Hebo in Tillamook County, Oregon. A crew of fifty men 
will be employed. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Lumbermen and Others Prepare for Confer- 
ences in Five States. 





April 18—Associated Lumber Salesmen of Texas, Houston, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 


April 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Mass meeting. 

April 26-830—Southern Commercial Congress, Muskogee, Okla. 
Annual meeting. 

May 5—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


May 8—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Lumbermen’s Building, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


May_ 11-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds, San 
Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Annual meeting. 

June _22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


New 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
an Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED. 


Houston, TeEx., April 5.—Indications are good for 
the attendance at the convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, to be held at the Rice Hotel in 
Houston on April 13, 14 and 15, of nearly every retailer, 
wholesaler and timber owner in Texas, to say nothing of 
many from Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Vice- 
gerent Snark Harry G. Dean has completed arrange- 
ments for the use of the rooms and banquet hall of the 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club for the night of April 13, 
and here will be staged a Hoo-Hoo concatenation which, 
if advance tidings are any criterion, will be crammed full 
of fun and frolic. Twenty or thirty new candidates 
will be on hand to receive their initiation. 





FIRST MEETING OF TEXAS FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Houston, Tex., April 5.—At a conference held in 
Temple between W. Goodrich Jones, president of the 
Texas Forestry Association, and J. C. Dionne, secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, it was de- 
cided to issue a call for the first official meeting of the 
Texas Forestry Association at the Rice Hotel on the 
afternoon of April 15, the last day of the convention in 
Houston. Two o’clock is the hour designated and it is 
expected that the attendance will be large. Permanent 
officers will be elected and a membership campaign 
launched immediately. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS CHANGE DATE OF 
THEIR ANNUAL. 


New Or.EAns, La., April 5.—Voting by mail on the 
proposition submitted by President Wilbert to change 
the date of the annual meeting, the directors of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association have di- 
rected that it be held on May 5 instead of May 19. The 
change was proposed and adopted in order that the cy- 
press folk who wished to attend that annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at San 
Francisco on May 11, would not have to hurry right home 
for their own meeting. The Cypress annual will be held 
in New Orleans, as usual, and a representative attendance 
is indicated. 

Secretary George, E. Watson left last night for Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where the association maintains a branch 
office. He will be absent the greater part of the week. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS TO MEET. 


‘¢For the practical and constructive discussion of prob- 
lems relating to agriculture, immigration, municipal effi- 
ciency and foreign trade’’ the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress will hold a meeting—its sixth annual convention— 
at Muskogee, Okla., April 26 to 30, inclusive, according 
to an invitation received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from Clarence J. Owens, of Washington, D. C., the 
managing director of the congress. 

The general outline of the program for the convention 
is extraordinarily comprehensive. As formulated it in- 
cludes sixteen addresses and reports in nine sessions. 
Addresses of the opening day will be made by the gover- 
nor of Oklahoma and the President of the United States. 
To each of the following eight sessions is assigned a 
specific theme. That of the second day is ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ 
‘under the subdivision of finance, production, distribu- 
tion and organization,’’ in relation to which reports will 
be made by the United States Commission on Agricul- 
tural Finance, the American Commission on Agricultural 
Finance and the National Marketing Committee, these to 
be followed by a round table discussion by State and 
Federal agricultural officials. ‘‘Immigration’’ is the 
theme for the third day, April 28, its features being 
‘‘subdivisions of congested population in industrial 
centers, return of thousands from Canada, and the policy 
to meet the conditions at the close of the European war,’’ 
in connection with which will be a report of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration appointed at the conference held 
in Washington December 12 and a round table discussion 
by State and Federal Immigration officials. 

On the fourth day ‘‘Municipal Efficiency’’ will be 
discussed, this to include a report of the American Com- 
mission of Municipal Executives to the International 


Municipal Congress held in London in July, 1914. The 
fourth day will have also a session of the Southern Com- 
mercial Secretaries and session of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
For the last day, April 30, the theme is ‘‘ Foreign 
Trade,’’ to include a Pan-American session participated 
in by officials of the Pan-American Union and foreign 
consular and diplomatic representatives, report of the 
Latin-American Trade Committee, report of the National 
Foreign Trade Council and a round table discussion by 
representatives of foreign trade organizations. 

What the published program of the congress designates 
a ‘‘partial’’ list of speakers includes the President of 
the United States, members of Congress, railroad officials, 
financial authorities, State officials, commissioners of 
labor, agriculture, immigration, health, members of the 
faculties of universities and colleges, the Chinese ambas- 
sador, a distinguished Jewish rabbi, representatives of 
women’s organizations and others, altogether numbering 
ninety. The congress promises to be one of the most 
prolific in results yet held in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 


PUSHING YELLOW PINE. 


Coming Mass Meeting Unusually Important 
—Engineers Appointed. 





The Service Bulletin of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, covering March, 1915, emphasizes the mass meet- 
ing of manufacturers and wholesalers of yellow pine 
lumber that is to be held at the Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, April 20, reference to which has been made 
in earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
Bulletin cites the fact that the association’s committees 
have arranged to codperate with manufacturers of silos 
and creosote paving block interests, using nearly 250,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine last year, by which those 
interests will join hands with the association ‘‘in an 
educational work which it is hoped may double the con- 
sumption of lumber for these two purposes alone.’’ 

Other matters which will be handled at the convention, 
which will have morning and afternoon sessions, are the 
association’s advertising campaign; discussion of grad- 
ing timbers on the basis of resin content, or ‘‘ density’’; 
rulings of the internal revenue department in relation 
to the Federal income tax; furthering of the campaign 
of the association in regard to extending the use of yellow 
pine in silo manufacture, and educational work in the 
extension of the use of creosoting paving, of which in- 
cidentally the Bulletin states that 100,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine were used for that purpose last year. 

The employment is announced of F. P. Hamilton, of 
Houston, Tex., as paving engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association, effective April 1. Mr. Hamilton assumes 
his new duties well equipped for them. He is a native of 
Mississippi, 38 years of age, and a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He has had extended experi- 





F. P. HAMILTON, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Paving Engineer of the Southern Pine Association. 


ence in paving in Jackson, Miss., and St. Louis, Mo., and 
for the last five years was in charge of the creosote wood 
block paving work of the Gulfport Creosoting Company, 
of Gulfport, Miss., and the Creosote Wood Block Raving 
Company, of New Orleans, La. Mr. Hamilton is a mem- 
ber of the American Wood Preservers’ Association and 
of the American Association of Civil Engineers, and was 
one of the former’s committee on paving. 

E. O. Moss, who has been employed by the yellow pine 
interests in Kansas City to promote the use of yellow 
pine paving block in that section, has been appointed 
assistant to Mr. Hamilton. His specialty will be pro- 
motion work in sections to which he will be sent. 

The Bulletin notes the appointment of C. J. Mans- 
field, general manager of the Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Warren, Ark., as a member of the Transporta- 
tion Committee, to succeed the late Harry H. Foster, in 
memory of whom and of the late James H. Baird, of 
Nashville, Tenn., the association has adopted formal 
resolutions of respect and regret. 

The mass meeting to be held April 20 will begin at 10 
a. m. in the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans. Indications 
are that it will be attended by a very large number of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and others interested in pro- 
ducing and marketing yellow pine. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


_ Florida Dealers’ Organization Sought—Hard- 
wood Sales Reports Systematized. ~ = 





L4 GRANDE, ORE., April 5.—Fires will have less un- 
piaatibeca runs this year in eastern Oregon forests than 
ever before as the consequence of an agreement reached 
between timber owners of this section of the State 
and the Government Forest Service. At a meeting held 
here by the members of the Union-Wallowa Counties Fire 
Association, Government agents were present and prom- 
ised codperation to an extent never attempted before. 
New telephone lines from the forest belts to headquar- 
ters of the association, more wardens, additional equip- 
ment and closer codperation from campers and indi- 
viduals are expected as a result of the campaign. The 
old officers were reélected as follows: 

President—George Palmer, La Grande. 

Vice president—George Stoddard, Perry. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. A. Wenzel, La Grande, 


State officials, district and reserve officials from east- 
ern Washington and Oregon were in attendance at the 
meeting. 


FLORIDIANS SEEKING ORGANIZATION. 

Roseoe MeLane, of the McLane Lumber Company, 
Daytona, Fla., is making an earnest effort to organize 
the dealers in that State and has addressed to them a 
letter of which the following is a copy: 

In almost every section of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the Southeast, the retail lumbermen have organized 
an association for the betterment of their interests in general, 
which associations have proved wonderfully successful, and 
why we have never taken steps along this line to improve 
ourselves is unknown. 

I believe an organization of this kind would be a great boon 
to the local lumber business; that all of the evil conditions 
now existing could be wiped out and by holding regular 
meetings at a centrally located place, and discussing the ups 
and downs of the retail lumber business, it would result ad- 
vantageously to everyone. Not only this, but by means of a 
properly established association we could coéperate with one 
another in our systems of operation; and our experiences in 
handling lumber, shed construction and arrangement, delivery 
systems, methods of keeping records, credit accounts and 
conditions, general yard management and numerous other 
problems which confront the retail dealer every day could be 
dealt with and thrashed out in a most profitable manner. 

We need not conflict with the Sherman antitrust act, which 
you probably have in mind. Our association would be estab- 
lished, not to fix prices nor boycott but, as I have said above, 
simply to get together in a good old brotherly way, get ac- 
quainted with each other and each one’s method of doing 
business, to boost our commodity, and not be narrowed down 
to one system, one yard and one local condition of the trade. 

The expense of an organization of this kind would be very 
small indeed to each member in comparison with the benefits 
to be derived therefrom, and I know that each and every one 
of you will codperate with me in trying to inaugurate the 
Florida Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Please think this over very carefully and write me as soon as 
you can, giving me your hearty approval of the movement and 
making what suggestions you can. Please understand that 
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Inspections aa Surveys 





Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
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The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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in writing to you and to every lumber dealer whose name I 
can secure my only object is to “start the ball rolling,’ and 
that whatever time and expense I am put to in doing this is 
simply my donation to a good cause. 

We need an organization, we must have it, and it will 
eventually come. Why not let’s all get together and start it 
going NOW? 

In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the sub- 
ject Mr. McLane says: ‘‘We have certainly been be- 
hind the times, but I believe we are going to wake up, 
rub our eyes and quit dreaming.’’ 

Mr. MeLane’s earnestness and the general progressive 
spirit ot the retail lumber dealers of Florida , doubtless. 
will result in the formation of a wideawake retail or- 
ganization. 


SYSTEMATIZING SALES REPORTS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 6—A new system has been 
devised and is being put into operation by the Hardwood 
Manutacturers’ Association of the United States for 
compiling and distributing to members a monthly report 
of actual sales of hardwoods. From reports made by 
members to Secretary Weller each week, showing the 
dates of sale, amounts, kinds of lumber, thicknesses, 
grades, widths, lengths, condition of stock, delivered 
prices, destinations and rates of freight thereto the 
secretary will compile a comprehensive weekly report. In 
this new method the consuming territory is divided into 
accurately defined zones. For example, the Chicago ter- 
ritory comprises that city and surroundings subject to 
practically the same rates of freight from the producing 
district, and, as advised by the association, ‘‘instead of 
specifying on the report that is sent to the members the 
name ot the town in which the stock was sold it will 
simply show ‘delivered in Chicago territory’ and rate of 
freight given.’’ 

The new method has already been made to inelude 
other territories and zones, as follows: 

Boston, Mass. Chattanooga, Tenn. Cairo, I1l. 

New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Hannibal, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Gulf territory. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Trenton, N. J. Cincinnati, Ohio. Denver, Col. 
Dover, Del. Portsmouth, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. Toronto, Ontario. Salt Lake territory. 
Washington, D. C. Detroit, Mich. Pacific Coast territory 
Richmond, Va. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. 
Roanoke, Va. Indianapolis, Ind. Topeka, Kan. 
Wheeling, W. Va. East St. Louis, Ill. Winnipeg, Man. 
Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Columbus, 8. C. Evansville, Ind. Dakota. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Learning from the report the State from which stock 
was shipped the shipper can form a good idea by looking 
at the data thus afforded whether the prices given were 
obtained by his immediate competitor, or whether the 
lumber came from a distant territory. Members are 
provided with plain reports, not at all complicated and 
such as will not burden their sales departments in filling 
them out. The recording of the day’s sales will oceupy 
but a few moments. These blanks are to be mailed to 
Secretary Weller’s office every Saturday and usually are 
received in Cincinnati on the following Monday, and the 
compilation is at once begun and the method is so 
simplified that it should be returned from the printer 
and mailed to the members early each month. Reports 
made by members are given by them and received in 
strict confidence and the individual information received 
is not divulged. The information sent out from the sec- 
retary ’s office is for the benefit of members only and 
doubtless will prove of great service. 








ANNUAL OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION LUMBER 
& SASH & DOOR SALESMEN. 

Secretary T. H. Nelson, of the National Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion will be held in Chicago Saturday, May 8, in the new 
Lumbermen’s Building. An unusually interesting meet- 
ing is expected at which prominent speakers will address 
the members. This and the routine business, including 
a review of the last year’s work of the association, is of 
such importance as should and doubtless will attract a 
large attendance of the members. 





HOLD FIRST OF WEEKLY LUNCHEONS. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 6.—The first of a series of 
weekly luncheons to be given by the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Lumber Salesmen was held last Wednesday. It is 
the plan of President Claude Thornton, of the associa- 
tion, to get the members together at luncheon each week 
and to have a dinner once a month at which a social 
session will be had and speakers will address the asso- 
ciation on the best ethics of salesmanship and topics of 
special interest to the business getters of the lumber 
profession¢ The first luncheon was well attended and 
the members showed enthusiasm for the plan of frequent 
meetings of that nature. 





HOO-HOO HOUSE ACTIVITIES AT THE EXPOSI- 
TION. 

San Francisco, April 3.—Things are moving very 
smoothly at the Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo under the management of A. B. Wastell, the 
executive secretary, and the Board of Governors. Weekly 
socials, with music and dancing, are popular evening 
features. Out of respect for the memory of the late 
Fairfax H. Wheelan the usual lumbermen’s social was 
omitted on Thursday evening, April 1. Neat cards were 
sent out to the members of Hoo-Hoo announcing this 
fact. The following card was also sent out: 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Fairfax Henry Wheelan passed over into the Great Beyond, 
March Twenty-sixth, Nineteen-hundred-and-fifteen, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Know ye not that there is a Prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel? 

(Signed) : 

Board of Governors, Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo. 






CHARGES TOO HIGH. 


Boston Port Directors Say Lighterage and 
Wharfage Rates Are Excessive. 





Boston, Mass., April 3.—Charges on lumber f 
wharfage and lighterage are excessive at this port 
averaging more than double the rates effective at othe: 
principal ports of this country. Such is the report ju: 
made public by the Boston Port Directors after a lon; 
and careful study to formulate a comprehensive pla) 
for the development of Boston harbor. 

To relieve this situation and to decrease the cost o 
lumber to the people of Massachusetts the port directo: 
propose the construction of a public lumber termina 
on land owned by the Commonwealth on the Sout 
Boston waterfront. The estimated cost of this project 
involving 210,000 square feet of land and 30,000 squar 
feet of pile wharf, is $493,600, and the report indicate: 
it would pay an actual profit even though the charg: 
on lumber were made as low as they are today at Port 
land, Ore., Baltimore, New York, and other principa 
ports covered in the investigation. 

The Boston port directors were created by the Massa 
chusetts legislature several years ago to direct Boston’s 
development as a port, and they have a fund of ap 
proximately $9,000,000 to spend in building up the city’ 
maritime business. In their supplementary report just 
made public there is a special chapter on the lumbe: 
industry, and the lumber terminal is made one of the im 
portant features of the proposed harbor development 
submitted to the legislature. 

A study of the lumber situation in Boston harbor was 
brought about by the fact that charges were made by 
responsible people to the effect that wharfage and 
lighterage rates were excessive, and the latter were as 
sumed to be controlled by a trust. Of the results o 
their investigation of the lumber business the port 
directors say: 


The directors fcund difficulty in obtaining information, and 
the only recourse left was to obtuin comparative data on th« 
general subject from other port authorities and from the man 
agers of private enterprises in other harbors of the country. 

In 1866, the representatives of the principal wharf owners 
of Boston met and adopted a schedule of wharf rates. In this 
schedule, lumber was assessed at the rate of 40 cents a thou- 
sand feet, b. m., but as wharf owners were not charging in 
accordance with this agreement, in 1908 the representatives 
of the three railroads entering Boston met and adopted an 
other schedule, 

This latter schedule is in force today and is followed by the 
various wharf owners as well as by the Commonwealth at its 
pier at South Boston. {n this schedule lumber is charged by 
weight at 40 cents per long ton, which for southern pine is 90 
cents a thousand feet, b. m., and for Douglas fir 60 cents a 
thousand feet, b. m. 

Charges for wharfage on lumber at other ports were found 
to be as follows: 


3oston ... eee ee 


Baltimore a aus \ 

Portland, Ore... 25 cents per M.B.M. 
New York.. > cents per M.B.M. 
Seattle ... ee Terr rere rrr Se ae See 
Montreal ...... BD ay year e 8 cents per M.B.M. 


aaa 60 to 90 cents per M.B.M. 
25 cents per M.B.M. 







From the above it appears that wharfage rates on lumber in 
Boston are excessive as compared with charges made at other 
ports, and that in comparison, 25 cents a thousand would seem 
reasonable. 

Charges for storage of lumber on privately owned wharves 
in Boston average about 25 cents a thousand for each month, 
cr fraction thereof, which includes wharfage. Storage charges 
in other ports vary from 25 cents to 50 cents a thousand a 
month, with ten to fifteen days free time, which charge is not 
paid in addition to wharfage. 

Lighterage in Boston at present costs $1.25 a thousand to 
any point along the water front of the inner harbor and to 
points in the estuaries above one bridge. To South Bay the 
charge varies from $1.50 to $1.75, according to the size of the 
lumber. ‘The distances in both cases might reach 3% miles as 
amaximum. These charges for the distance covered are higher 
than in other ports, as shown by the following: 


In Boston the charge is $1.25 to $1.75, up to........ 3% miles 
In New York the charge is $1, up to..............- 7 miles 
in Philadelphia the charge is $1, up to............-. t miles 
In Baltimore the charge is $1, up to...........++.. 31% miles 


From the above it may be seen that the charges for lighter- 
age are higher in Boston than at the competitive ports. 

The report asserts that the higher charges in Boston 
may be due either to the lack of competition, or to the 
fact that less lumber is handled in the local harbor 
than at some other ports with which a comparison is 
made, and then adds: 

If the volume of such business could be materially increased 
it is probable that a charge of $1 a thousand for: lightering to 
any point within the inner harbor and $1.25 to points within 
South Bay would return a reasonable profit to the firms en- 
gaged in the lightering business, 

As indicating the need of better facilities for handling 
lumber the report quetes the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics of lumber received at Boston in 1913, 
before the opening of the Panama Canal swelled the 
total with the receipts of Pacific coast lumber. These 
figures show that there was received at Boston in 1913: 


By sea from the Hast.......-:.-scccsccee 25,904,933 bd. ft. 
By BOG POM ARE PHOUGI. «6.0.0.6 00.00 cos eases eee et = = 
By sea from foreign countries...........-. 55,646, yoke 
By “rail. ~ SS BAAR rer hoe 141,163,000 bd. ft. 

Total amount received..........++++: 352,691,196 bd. ft. 





APPRAISES TIMBER ON RECENT PURCHASE. 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—The Bureau of Forestry, 
which has just completed an appraisement of the mer- 
chantable timber acquired by the Government in_ the 
purchase of land for national forests in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire and the southern Appa- 
lachians, places the amount at over a billion board feet, 
valued at $3,000,000 on the stump. The land, including 
the timber, was purchased at an average slightly in 
excess of $5 an acre. 
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HOUSTON CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING.. 





Toledo Lumbermen Organize and Elect Officers — Cincinnati Organization’s Election 
in May Will Not Be Contested. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Housvon, TEx., April 7.—At the annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, of Houston, held on Tuesday, 
April 6, the following officers were clected: 

pre sident—Thomas C. Spencer, 

Vice president—L. M. Hogsett. 

New members of the board of directors—Page Harris, H. 
rwood, LB. H. Brown, J. Lewis Thompson. 


ww 
bo 


Mr. Spencer presided and at his request a report 
covering the work of the oflices of president, secretary 
and treasurer was read by B. F. Bonner. It was shown 
that the club has 300 members, is out of debt and has 
$4,yU0 worth of fixtures, paid for, and a surplus for 
the lust year above expenses of $1,100. 

Reports of the following chairmen of committees were 
read: 

Chester Marston, Finance; F. J. Womack, House; D. F. 
Bonner, Conservation; T. P. Weir, Entertainment. 


A rising vote of thanks was given the retiring presi- 


dent and a similar honor was paid committee chairmen. 
The nominating committee consisted of H. G. Dean, 
B. H. Brown and G. D. Jacob. 

Brict speeches were made by President Spencer and 
Vice resident Hogsett. Then came a recess for refresh- 


ments, after which several vaudeville acts from the Ma- 
jestic Theater concluded the evening. 

The new president is vice president and general man- 
ager of the MeMurray Lumber Company, president of 
the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Company and president of 
the Houston Materialmen’s Association. Mr. Hogsett is 
the recently appointed general freight agent of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway. 

One of the important events of the meeting was the 
report of the forestry committee, read by B. F. Bonner. 
It outlined the attitude not only of the committee but 
the entire organization on this subject and the club’s 
work in placing a forestry law on the statute books of 
Texas was shown. 





CINCINNATI CLUB MAKES NOMINATIONS. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 7.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held its regular monthly meeting Monday night at the 
Hotel Gibson, After the usual banquet had been served 
and minor matters had been disposed of a committee was 
appointed to draw up suitable resolutions to be sent to 
the family of the late James Baird, of Nashville, Tenn 
The nominating committees then reported, the regular 
ticket nominating Dwight Hinckley for president, 8, W. 
Richey first vice president, James 8S. Zoller second vice 
president, J. W. Graham treasurer and W. S. Sterrett 
secretary. The independent ticket sprung a surprise by 
endorsing the same gentlemen for the same offices and 
theretore there will be no contest at the election at the 
annual meeting in May. 
The question of the club’s consolidating with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce came up and the matter was argued 
from all angles. It being necessary to change the con- 
stitution in order to effect the consolidation a committee 
was appointed to draw up the necessary amendments. 








TOLEDO CLUB ORGANIZED. 


ToLtepo, Onto, April 5.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s 
Club was organized Saturday after a noon luncheon at 
the Commerce Club, about thirty-five members of the 
trade being present. Practically every retail and whole- 
sale lumber concern in the city and most of the sales- 
men will be represented in the membership. The associa- 
tion is purely social in its nature and is designed to 
promote friendly feeling among the trade. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

l’resident—Charles Barnett. 

lirst vice president—Edward Arnsman. 

Second vice president—Aaron Kelsey. 
Secretary-treasurer—Clinton Mauk. 
It is designed to hold meetings once each week. 


t 





THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city had one of its liveliest meetings to- 
day, when the usual ecut-and-dried routine was broken 
by the introduction of a majority and a minority report 


of a special committee. This special committee was 
appointed at the last meeting of the exchange to con- 
sider the proposed workmen’s compensation bill, sup- 
ported by Governor Brumbaugh, and to address his 
excellency on the subject. Samuel Roberts, of 
the Grater-Bodey Company, and William C. MacBride, 


of the Haney-White Company, both being large employ- 
ers of labor, took what they claimed was the more prac- 
tical view, while 8. Ashton Souder, of E. A. Souder & 
Co., a wholesaler, took what he claimed was a broader 


and more humanitarian view. 

Some of the points on which they differed were: 
benelits for nonresident aliens; compensation in cases 
of carelessness or intoxication of employees, the maxi- 
mun number of weeks benefits should be paid, and the 
maximum amount of compensation for permanent dis- 

Considerable discussion was brought forth, and 
both reports were accepted, although the entire 
iinittee had signed the’ majority report which went 
he governor. 

Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, reported for 
the special committee that was appointed to represent 
the exchange at a meeting of trade bodies to form a 
boiy for the advancement of rationa! railroad legisla- 








tion, and stated that there would be another meeting on 
April 15, at which a permanent organization would prob- 
ably be formed. He suggested that the committee, com- 
posed of men not in close touch with the railroads, be 
discharged, and a committee of larger shippers appointed 
for the coming meeting. ‘This was done, and the presi- 
dent appointed Robert B. Rayner, Robert G. Kay and 
Charles M, Chestnut. 


PROSPECTIVE NEW YORK CLUB. 

New York, April 5.—Van W. ‘Tyler, of the special 
committee appointed for considering the organization of 
a Lumbermen’s Club to be located in the Lord’s Court 
Building, says that as result of a letter sent out by the 
committee a nice lot of applications is coming in. 
committee a nice lot of applications is coming in. 
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BUFFALO EXCHANGE COMMITTEES. 


BuFrrao, N. Y., April 7.—President William P. Betts 
has announced the committees of the Buffalo Lumber 
iixchange for the next year as follows: 

_ Membership—-H. L, Abbott, chairman; G. J. B. Rose, A. H. 
Newton, C. W. Hurd, C. H. Stanton, E. L. Anthony, J. J. Mc- 
Naughton, Peter Engelhart, Bernard Brady. 

; Unloading H. I. George, chairman; John McLeod, S. G. 
Taylor, H. k. Montgomery, C, Walter Betts, B. H. Hurd, J. B. 
Wall, Peter McNeil. 

Arbitration—G, Elias, chairman; A. J. Chestnut, W. L. 
Blakeslee, Knowlton Mixer, I. N. Stewart, J. M. Briggs. 

_ Entertainment—C, N. Perrin, chairman; E, J. Sturm, F. M. 
Sullivan, J. k, Knox, C. Ashton McNeil, Peter Yeager, Eugene 
Davenport, T. H. Wall. 

binance—A. W. Kreinheder, chairman; Anthony Miller, 
A. J. Elias, Hugh McLean, H. C, Mills, M. M. Wall, C. W. 
Betts. 

Trade Relations—O, E. Yeager, chairman: L. P. 
M. 8S. Tremaine, A. A. Mason, G. B, Montgomery, 
Hauenstein, R. D. McLean. 
_. Lransportation—M. 8. Burns, chairman; G. 
faylor, J. D. McCallum, R, F. Kreinheder, H. B. 
Shumway Lee. 

_ Special on Transit Privilege—M. M. Wall, chairman; A. W. 
Kreinheder, O. E. Yeager, W. A. Perrin, G. Elias, C. W. Betts, 
H. F, Taylor, 





Graves, 
Harold 
Elias, N. S. 
Gorsline, H. 





BRITISH COLUMBIANS CONFER. 


Shingle and Lumber Manufacturers Will Aid Govern- 
ment to Improve State of Timber Industry. 


Victoria, B. C., April 2.—An important conference 
took place today between members of the British Colum- 
bia Lumber & Shingle Mfrs.’ Association, W. D. Ross, 
minister of lands, and H. R. MacMillan, trade commis- 
sioner, who has been entrusted with a special mission 
on behalf of the Federal Government, to discuss ways 
and means for improving the present position of the 
timber industry of British Columbia. The condition of 
the export trade was discussed critically, and, while 
opinion was unanimous that there is every assurance 
of an early big demand for the lumber products of the 
Province, it was felt that every possible effort must be 
exerted if success is to follow the attempts now being 
made to remove the disabilities under which the trade 
is suffering. 

Representing the lumbermen’s association there were 
present E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber Company, 
Chamainus; G. 8. Raphael, of the North Pacifie Lum- 
ber Company, Barnett; D. O. and J. O. Cameron and J. 
Mitchell, of the Cameron Lumber Company; G. Knight, 
of the Vancouver Lumber Company; R. H. H. Alex- 
ander, secretary of the association; J. D. McCormick, 
of the Canada Western Company; and E. Hamber, of 
Hastings Mills. 

Discussion mainly centered on the question of the best 
method of expending the appropriation of $50,000 made 
at the last session of the legislature. Some members of 
the deputation were of the opinion that an effort might 
properly be made to remove the disability of excess 
freight charges of shipping imposed by vessel owners 
on British Columbia exporters. 

Mr. Ross assured the deputation that there was no 
question now giving the Government more concern than 
that of removing as far as possible those disabilities un- 
der which the trade suffered, nor were there ever brighter 
assurances than the joint efforts which were being ex- 
pended both by the Government and lumbermen them- 
selves would bear good fruit. Signs of an increased 
demand for lumber were to be noted, and they were most 
encouraging. He was very hopeful that, as a result of 
Mr. MacMillan’s tour of foreign markets, much would be 
accomplished to put the industry on a better basis. 

Mr. MacMillan sketched what he hoped to accomplish 
in his forthcoming tour in the interests of the Canadian 
lumber trade generally. He would visit nearly‘all of 
the great overseas markets, study local conditions on the 
spot, make the most thorough investigation into all 
questions bearing upon his inquiry; and he felt some as- 
surance, with his knowledge of the position of the lum- 
bering industry in British Columbia, that he would be 
able to accomplish something in the way of removing 
disabilities. 

The members of the deputation expressed themselves 
as pleased with the aggressive and intelligent interest 
which was being taken in the position of the lumbering 
industry by Mr. Ross and his colleagues of the Govern- 
ment; they had the utmost confidence that ultimately 


the broad and comprehensive policy now being pursued 
would be crowned with success. 


=» Timber in U. S.¢ 


e Canada, Mexico, “ae 


and other countries embracing 
all varieties of commercial 
woods which we have ex-. 
amined, shows the scope 
of the experience our or- 
ganization offers you. 
Through the service we 
perform, many of our 
clients have been able to 
turn losing propositions 
into money makers. Some- 
times the fault was due to 
inefficient logging meth- 
ods, under sized or over 
sized plants, extravagant 
management or the wast- 
ing of profit-making by-pro- 
: ducts or a hundred and one 
aie * other causes which only a corp: 
ye See of the most efficient practical engi- 
neers might discover. So you sec 
: ey we're more than mere timber cruisers. 
In fact, our reports are generally accepted 
by the leading financial houses of the country 
and where additional finances are required to 
place a property on a paying basis, we are pre- 
pared to 


Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ tells briefly the service we offer. We’ll send it to 
timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
mill and veneer mill operators upon request. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the. protection? 





GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still’ further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from sea e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Streette CHICAGO 


Da OOK KE EET UERE ELEY UX EXUKEEEEUEERUUES AEXERUAEETAELIIAS UIXKUIAXIIUIAIIIIE 


Mr. Lumberman: ») 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 
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Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard stments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 








Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 


i McKnight Building, 

















Minneapolis, Minn. )) 








Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 











merit. Good properties financed. 
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_TIMBER ESTIMATORS __ 








é JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY \ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


2° Phone Maia sv“*” NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Traini horough Experience. | 





143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 




















TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera. 


BIG PLANT READY FOR BIG WORK. 


Florida Enterprise Completed—Features of a Compre- 
hensive Undertaking. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The new sawmill of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company 
at Eastport, Fla., was turned over Monday morning. It 
will not manufacture lumber until about June 1, de- 
pending upon market conditions. 

This was an auspicious event, as it marked the com- 
pletion of one of the largest and most important lumber 
manutacturing plants in the yellow pine trade, and at 
the same time it will mark the beginning of a new era 
in lumbering in the extreme Southeast. 

A large party, consisting of a number of officials of 
the company, a sizable army of mill supply dealers and 
a smattering of newspaper men, journeyed to Eastport 
to see the mill turn over. The last belt was adjusted 
late the preceding Saturday afternoon and everything 
was made ready for the formal transfer of this great 
plant from the builders to the owners. 

For more than a year the eyes of the lumber world 
have been directed toward this plant, on account of the 
largeness of the operation, the prominence of the men 
behind the enterprise, and the modern method of manu- 
facturing lumber for which the whole plant has been de- 
signed, The lumber will be handled from start to finish 
by the unit package system, and the company’s specially 
constructed steamships will load inside its specially con- 
structed receiving sheds and convey the cargoes to the 
company’s own distributing yard in New York. 


Reforming a Wilderness. 


Two years ago Eastport was a nameless peninsula, 
projecting into the St. Johns River twelve miles north- 
east of Jacksonville, a 1,200-acre stretch of flat sand 
dune, with Cedar Creek on one side and Dunns Creek on 
the other. Today it is a sizable manufacturing town— 
a model town—built to order from blue print specifica- 
tions, with everything that goes to make a well ordered 
town. There is the group of buildings that make up the 
sawmill plant itself, besides rows of neat, comfortable 
homes for the workingmen, a large hotel, commissary, 
depot, postoffice, electric lights, sewer system, water 
plant ete. 

Even the approach to the place was made over, to 
render it more fit for the economic manufacture of lum- 
ber than nature ordained it to be. And this was one 
of the most difficult and expensive features of the whole 
operation. In the first place, the peninsula was not 
accessible by rail from the mainland, neither was it 
accessible by deep draft vessels. To correct these diffi- 
culties both the local and Federal authorities were obliged 
to give their consent to dam Cedar Creek to create high, 
fresh water for the paper mill and to bridge the creek 
for the railroad. Then a 30-foot channel had to be 
dredged so the company’s steamships, laden, might clear. 

At the present writing the sawmill is completed and 
ready to run. With exception of the draw across Cedar 
Creek, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has completed 
its tracks to the plant, giving it a 50-mile stretch of 
main line straight to the logging town of Carbur, where 
all of the mill’s logs will come from. The dam across 
Cedar Creek, more than a mile across, constructed of a 
double row of piles, is being filled in with sand from 
the dredge, and the lock in mid-channel will be fitted 
into place in the near future, this giving light draft 
boats the privilege of navigating the creek for about a 
mile above its mouth. The concrete docks constitute one 
of the most important factors of the plant and will be 
completed very soon. 


Personnel and Property. 


The men behind the enterprise are among the best 
known in the lumber and financial world. Those prin- 
cipally interested are the following: William O’Brien, 
St. Paul; George C. Howe, Minneapolis; E. B. Putnam, 
Kau Claire; 8. J. Carpenter, Jacksonville; W. L. Roach, 
Muscatine, Iowa; G. F. Piper, Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
Paul Estate. The officers are as follows: President, 
S. J. Carpenter; vice president, William O’Brien; sec- 
retary, R. H. Paul; treasurer, C. F. Stevenson. 

In timber holdings the company is peculiarly fortu- 
nate. It owns in fee something like 450,000 acres of 
virgin timberland, about 135 miles northwest of Jack- 
sonville. The bulk of the timber lies in Lafayette and 
Taylor counties and the rest in the counties of Jefferson 
and Wakulla. Figures as to the estimated board measure 
of the timber are not available but it is sufficient to 
insure an exceedingly long life for the plant, to say 
nothing of the second growth to come along long before 
the original growth is anywhere near exhausted. 

Several unique features will obtain in the logging end 
of the business. First of all, out of the heart of the 
virgin timber has been created by the company the 
remarkable logging town of Carbur, which was described 
at length in a preceding issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Carbur is a strictly logging town, with rows of 
neat homes, public buildings, railroad terminals ete. It 
is located in the center of the company’s timber hold- 
ings. Logging spurs will leave the track of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad at this point and radiate in all 
directions into the timber. Thé trees will be felled in 
the order in which they come, the cypress logs going 





from Carbur to the Burton-Swartz plant at Perry ang 
the pine logs going straight from Carbur to the Ca: en. 
ter-O’Brien plant at Eastport. Thus Carbur is a ¢!oar. 
ing town for ‘logs and here a logging administr:‘jon 
building has been erected. Here also the Atlantic, Coast 
Line Railroad has constructed an elaborate syste:: of 
terminals. Carbur is located on the Newberry branc» of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, which is to be a rain 
line from Chicago to Tampa.’ 


Woods and Mill Equipment. 


For the woods operations a complete set of the |:test 
and most approved devices has been bought. Among 
the equipment may be mentioned four Clyde Universal 
skidders, three Baldwin locomotives and two Ohio track- 
laying cranes, The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has 
built 100 logging ears which are now on a siding at 
Eastport awaiting transportation to the woods. 

The physical plant will consist ultimately of twin saw- 
mills (only one has been built for the present), planing 
mill, central power plant, dry kilns, pulp and paper mill, 
sorting shed, storage shed and loading dock. The second 
sawmill and the pulp and paper mill will not be built 
just at present. 

Filer & Stowell have equipped the mill throughout. 
The cutting equipment consists of two vertical and one 
horizontal band saws. The power plant has a Filer & 
Stowell tandem compound engine of 1,500 horsepower, 
Casey & Hedges installed the boilers—three units of 500 
horsepower each—water tube boilers. The capacity of 
the mill will be 250,000 feet a day, double shift. As 
soon as the mill is started up it will be operated full 
time. 

With exception of the sorting shed, which is of frame 
construction, all of the buildings connected with this 
plant are made of steel and concrete, faced with Amer- 
ican ingot iron, built by the Lackawanna Bridge Com- 
pany, Buffalo. The steel shed on dock was supplied by 
the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. The monorail 
system was built by Pawling-Harnischferger, Milwaukee, 

The planing mill is equipped with American and Woods 
machinery. Two big Gantry cranes on the dock will 
load the steamships in unit packages. 


Perfected Shipping Facilities. 


One of the most remarkable features of this plant 
will be the system of loading the company’s steamships 
in the storage sheds and transporting the cargoes to 
New York. In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN was a story of the launching of the steamer 
William O’Brien at the yards of the New York Ship- 
building Company at Camden, N. J., and a description of 
the ship. The boat is the first of a pair that will ulti- 
mately be placed in service. The William O’Brien is 
being fitted out at the ship yards and will be held there 
until the mill is ready to ship lumber. 

The William O’Brien is built especially for the pur- 
pose of carrying lumber in unit, or package, form and 
to load beneath the storage shed on the docks. For this 
purpose all of her machinery is aft so that she may run 
her bow far beneath the shed and take on her cargo 
under cover. The sheds are 160 by 180 feet, also so 
so constructed that the William O’Brien may run her 
nose underneath the shed and embark her cargo. 

The selling organization has not been perfected yet. 
The main sales office will be located in New York, where 
a receiving yard will be maintained. 





TEAMSTERS SIGN CONTRACT. 

The United Employers’ Association of Wood In- 
dustries of Chicago have signed a contract with 
the lumber, box and shaving teamsters for three 
years. During this time there will be no strike or 
lockout of any kind resulting from any misunderstand- 
ing until the subject of dispute has been laid before 
the board of arbitration. This board is made up of 
three members of each organization and the decision 
of the board will be final. 





NEEDS OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department announces the opening of bids at Washiug- 
ton, D. C., May 4, for lumber as follows: 

Delivery at 
Article Quantity. navy yard. Sch. 


cle. 
Cedar, Port Orford... eueeieameianes Island, Brook: a7 
eeeeed ‘ 


YD ..0. BT 
Fir, Douglas, selects. ..Miscellaneous.Brooklyn, N. Y....8167 


Lignum-vite ......... .15,000 pounds.Mare Island, Cal. .8167 
Maple, white, firsts. ...Miscellaneous.Puget Sound, Wash.8167 
Oak, WHILE... ..5¢s.c00% Miscellaneous.Mare Island, Cal. . 8167 
Pine, white (California).Miscellaneous.Mare Island, Cal. .8167 
Pine, sugar....... ...-Miscellaneous.Mare Island, Cal. .8167 
Redwood .........+..-Miscellaneous.Philadelphia, Mare 
Island, harles-— 


TON ...0.esceeee 8167 

Spruce ......+++++++eeMiscellaneous.Puget Sound, Wash.8167 
Tue Boston Elevated Railway Company of Boston, 
Mass., has decided that it is more important to make its 
patrons comfortable than to listen to all the radical 
ideas of ‘‘fire preventionists.’? So handsome oak tops 
are being placed on the concrete benches in the subways. 
The polished wood not only improves the appearance of 
the stations, but is much more healthful to sit upon 
than the rough, cold concrete. Several thousand feet of 
oak will be required. 
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fs THE LUMBERMAN POET 


MY SON. 


I that had yearned for youth, my own, again, 
And mourned the wasted hours of younger days, 

I that had sighed for Spring, for Summer, when 
The snows of Winter covered all my ways— 

I that had prayed for years, for only one, 

Have found that prayer answered in my son. 








He is myself again, with hopes of old, 

With old temptations and with old desires ; 
He is myself again—the clay to mold 

Into the man, and all the man aspires. 
Who says that youth returns to us no more? 
He is as I was in the days of yore. 


In my own days, in my own days of youth, 
Ah, how I wished a comrade and a friend!— 
To help me keep the quiet path ef truth 
And through temptation my own feet 
So shall I journey onward by his side, 
His father—yea, his comrade and his guide. 


attend. 


I that have failed shall shape success in him, 
I that have wandered point the proper path, 
A signal when the signal lights are dim, 
A roof to fend him from the storms ‘of wrath 
So we shall journey upward, I and he, 
And he shall be the man I meant to be. 
APRIL. 

Having got safely by April 1, the day that is set apart in honor 
of each of us, we may now consider what April 2 to 30 inclusive has in 
store. When Father Time calls the command, ‘‘January, February, 
March!’’ April comes forth. It is also the first whole month of Spring. 
Several and various things are certain to occur in April. It opens the 
baseball season, It also rains. Generally it does both these things on 
the same day. April showers bring not only May flowers but also 
double-headers. 

Taking it by and large, opening the baseball season is the best thing 
that April does. There are a large number of people in the United States 
who confine all their thinking to baseball, and April gives them an oppor- 
tunity to begin thinking age uin. Ags they have not done any thinking 
since the last world’s series, their thinking at first is likely to be a 
little rusty. This makes them think that the home team is going to 
win the pennant. But they have another think coming. There used to 
be only two big leagues to think about, but now there are three. This 
requires a lot of extra thinking by the fans, besides what the leagues 
think about each other. 

Next to baseball, the most important thing about April is that it oaght 
to bring on an attack of Spring building. Some people seem to think 
that the spring has all worn out of Spring building. But.let us not be 
down-hearted. Maybe the poor farmer will not need a new shed for 
his new ear; maybe the unhappy railroads will build no bridges; but 
in the Spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
And as soon as @ young man prints a kiss on a girl’s cheeks she begins 
to think about blue-prints. Maybe that well-known sketch team Dan 
Cupid and Mother Nature will be able to bring about a boom in the 
lumber business and cause more or less nest-building in the immediate 
future. Let us hope so. Let us hope that April showers will drive many 
a young couple indoors to seek the sweet seclusion of the haircloth sofa 
in the settin’-room, that in May they will be out together picking posies, 
and that in June it will be furniture they will be picking. After all, 
Dan Cupid is the patron saint of the lumber business; and one good 
thing about him is that he goes on doing business in good times and 
bad, and that war for him has no terrors, for he is used to it. 





LIFE IS A CORDUROY ROAD. 
Life has been likened to various things—a journey, a voyage, a trail; 
Life has been sung of by someone who sings as a labor alone and a load. 
Each has a name for this venture of his, whether he win it or fail; 
Up in the woods I have learned what it is: Life is a corduroy road. 


Jumping, and bumping, and banging along, so we go traveling through— 

Hitting a hump where a log is laid wrong, down to the hubs in a hole; 

Working, and waiting, and wondering why, fretting, and worrying, too— 

Hard on the back and the brain and the eye, hard on the heart and the 
soul. 


Life is a corduroy road all the day, over the swamp-hole of time; 
1.i:» is a corduroy road all the way, whatever the land that you roam. 
Vi hat does it matter how hard it may be, if it will help us to climb?— 
What Coes it matter to you or to me, if it will carry us Home? 





WITH THE ACCENT ON THE LAST SYLLABLE. 
the other day someone asked Ben Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., how the 
lumber business is this year. ‘‘It started a, ?? said Ben, ‘well, it re- 
minds me of a man playing a banjo: ‘ Pink- -pink, pink-pink, pink- pink- pank, 
pank-pank—punk—punk—punk! ” 





O JOY, O GLADNESS! 
When Geraldine, fair Geraldine, fair Geraldine Farrar, 
Had signed her little contract in his opera to star, 
’T is said that Campanini, Mr. Campanini, got 
So joyfully excited that he kissed her on the spot. 


We have seen the lady’s picture, though we never heard her sing; 
For twenty-dollar opera we never cared a thing. 

We have seen the lady’s picture—and we’d kiss her on the spot, 
If we were Campanini, if she signed her name or not. 


Now a buyer ain’t no chromo, nor he ain’t no work of art; 
The man who runs a retail yard will never break a heart. 
But, if like fairy Geraldine, he signed an order, what? 

I’d do as much for him, I would, and kiss him on the spot! 


UA woman’s magazine is trying to prove that women are efficient be- 
iusé one of them has disbursed 7,510,111. As we understand it, mere 


tuan always has acknowledged that’ disbursing is the best thing woman 
cl oe Ss. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XXXII. 


EDWARD L., 


THORNTON, CHICAGO, 


He is a person versatile— 

Can run a yard, can run a mill, 

Can run a mile, can run a ship, 

Can run an auto on a trip. 

There’s only one thing, so they say, 
That he won’t run—and that’s away. 
He is a lumber nightingale— 

Can make a speech, can make a sale, 
Can make a hit, can make it quick, 
Can make a price, can make it stick, 
And (strange among us lumbermen) 
Can make a profit now and then. 

You maybe wouldn’t think it, yet 
At boxing Thornton is a vet— 
Can swing a left and win a fight, 
Can swing a deal, and swing it right, 
Can even make Jack Johnson fade— 
The white hope of the lumber trade. 








Pete Langan’s Family. 
Toronto, OnT., April 5, 1915. 

I beg to submit the following solu 
tion of the Pete Langan problem: 

2/12 of number in family plus 13/12 
no. in family. Hence 1=1/12 no. in 
family. 

If 1/12 of family equals 1, then fam- 
ily equals 12. 

Don’t you think this is simpler than 
the solution you printed? 


Jessie F. Brown. 





Other Poets Than Ours. 
STOP AND THINK. 
When you're diggin’ and a pawin’ 
And your flesh it seems a thawin’ 
Like huge ice cakes meltin’ on the 
river's brink ; 
When the work it don’t seem movin’, 
’Spite your everlasting shovin’, 
Take a hitch in your suspenders— 
stop and think. 
When the crops have been a failure 
And your wife begins to rail yer 
’Bout no coffee and no tea on hand to 
drink ; 


n 
When the chinch bugs and the varmin’ 
Takes the profits from your farmin’, 
Better ole gp RE your pipe a minnit— stop 


When paar Sinaia rumble 
An’ investment’s on the tumble 
An’ your bankers give to you the 
Hinky Dink; 
When your head it is a roarin’ 
And your credit seems a soarin’, 
Don’t go and do some rash thing— 
stop and think ; 
Thinkin’ in along with diggin’ 
Makes the “varmin’” go a beggn’ 
’Cause they cannot stand the sulphur 
and the zine. 
So, no matter what you foller, 
n’t get in a rut and waller, 
Use your brain and hands together— 
stop and think. 
, W. C. Scort. 


Even a Spitz Dog Would Take the 
Hint. 

In the well-known lumber city of 
Laurel, Miss., there is a sign in the 
street cars which reads as follows: 

DO YOU SPIT ON THE FLOOR AT HOME? 
IF SO, SPIT HERE. 
WE WANT YOU TO FEEL PERFECTLY AT 
HOME. 








Some Precipitation. 

Martin A. Brown, treasurer of the 
Woodstock Lumber Company, of Bos- 
ton, and one of the political powers of 
Vermont, was made the subject of one 
of Ken Roberts’ good-natured quips 
on his ‘‘ Village Jottings’’ page of 
the Boston Sunday Post. Says the 
humorist : 

—Mart Brown, the enterprising lum- 
ber king of here & Vt., just got back from 
a visit to the hard pine country of 
Georgia, & reports that so much rain is 
falling in those parts that you can’t take 
a deep breath without running consid- 
derabble risk of drowning. Welcome 
home alive, Mart. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. Frames, Box Shooks 








PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 
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Any i You Need? | 


15 M ft. 1x6 Ist & 2ds Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 1st & 2ds Maple 
40 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2ds Maple 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 








75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
50 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Basswood 


400 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
40 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 


100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3C & B W Pine 





We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


4 The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 
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Z S We can name you some 
Maple, Birce very attractive prices 
on the following stock, 
and Basswood which we have to move: 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
H 12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
z 12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
300,000 ft..5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
5 200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
300,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch 
80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
3 30,000 ft. ra 4 No. | Com. & Better Basswood 
30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 
2 All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 
| R. HANSON & SONS 
z Grayling, Mich. 
= nei alle I I) ait if 











Look | Look 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 
200 “  2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 
100: “ « 2x8-10 

300 “ “each “ 12-14". 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
90 “ 2x10-10. 150“ “ 14, 
200 “ 2x10.12. 200° “ 16. 
300“ * 4 8°: 266 
350“ “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
1 ag 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6” and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 























and 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 


such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 

Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
General Offices, 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 













































SAW MILL 


Z 3 
{ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


. 











\ Konnarock, Va. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J 





UNIVE 


RSAL LUMBER CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White: Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
: MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, PRES. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEc'y & TREAS. 





MEMENTO OF HISTORIC RIDE MADE OF WOOD. — 





Retired Seaman Whittles Model of Ship from Section of Liberty Pole that Formerly 
Stood on Battle Field. 





LEXINGTON, Mass., April 7.— 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-Five : 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 
So runs Henry W. Longfellow’s poem in commemo- 
ration of that picturesque event in American history, 
and now a more substantial reminder of Paul Revere’s 
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COMPLETE MODEL OF SHIP FASHIONED FROM PIECE 


OF THE LIBERTY POLE 
nocturnal gallop to warn of the march of the British 
troops on Lexington has been whittled by an old mariner 
with his trusty knife from a piece of the wood of the 
old Liberty Pole whick stood until last winter on the 
Lexington Battle Green. 

This new memento of the immortalized bell-maker and 
the Battle of Lexington is the good ship Lexington, 


measuring just 24 inches over all and from maintup to 
keelson and from bowsprit to taffrail made of wood 
whittled from the historic pole, even the bellyiny sails 
being made of that honest and substantial materia). 

It is an interesting fact that the wood of the Lil eriy 
Pole from which for many years the American flay wag 
flung to the vagrant breezes 140 feet above the !):ttle 
Green is still so tough and sound that even the toil. 
hardened palms of the old mariner were afflicted with 
blisters before he had finished his task of clever whit- 
tling. The pole was once a lofty pine tree straigit as 
an arrow and beautifully tapering. Occasionally it re- 
ceived a coat of glistening white paint, but this wasn’t 
as much protection as it might have been because it was 
a matter of legend in this town that no boy had really 
‘‘arrived’’ nor was he worthy of the full respect of his 
comrades until on some dark and stormy night he had 
shinned the Liberty Pole to carve his initials on the 
higher reaches amid the dizzy swaying in the gale. To 
the boy who dared to venture the highest when the clutch- 
ing fingers of the blustering wind tugged the hardest at 
torn jacket and desperately clinging limbs was paid full 
meed of youthful admiration. 

During the terriffie gale of the early winter which 
swept the New England coast and caused great damage 
the upper part of the old Liberty Pole was broken off, 
So it was decided to cut the old landmark down and erect 
a nice new Liberty Pole. 

A piece of the stout pole was secured by A. LeFavor, 
a retired seaman, and the long winter evenings since he 
has spent in his home, 484 Massachusetts Avenue, Lex 
ington, modeling the bark. All the work of shaping the 
hull, the masts and even the sails and rigging was done 
with his pocket knife. Everything, even sailors, was 
included by Mr. LeFavor in rigging his little craft, and 
he utilized his watchchain for an anchor and chain and 
a wheel from a broken clock for the steering wheel, the 
only parts that are not of wood. 

Above the waterline the hull is black and below green 
like the trimmings of the upper parts. The decks are 
tinted the exact shade of the well holystoned decks of a 
deepsea windjammer. The wooden sails are painted a 
silvery color that gives them the effect of being made of 
eanvas. The ship is 4 inches beam and from bottom of 
hold to maintop it measures 21 inches. 

The good ship Lexington has just been placed on ex- 
hibition by Mr. LeFavor in the window of 


agency, 


a local news 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Russians Continue Successful Drive Into Hungary — Austrian Overtures of Peace to 
Russia and Cessions of Territory Reported. 





April 1.—The abstemious example set by King George and 
Earl Kitchener is followed by persons in all walks of life not 
only in Great Britain but in some British colonies and particu 
larly in Canada. The French chamber of deputies adopts a bill 
providing for the recruiting of the military class of 1917. The 
British admiralty announces successful aeroplane attacks on 
the German submarines at Hoboken and Zeebrugge, Belgium, The 
Russkoe Slovo says Russia has received through a neutral 
nation Austrian overtures for a separate peace. Vetrograd 
claims substantial progress in the struggle for the Uzsok and 
Lupkow passes in the Carpathians, leading to Hungary, and 
claims that Germans in Poland have been repulsed. The State 
Department instructs Ambassador Sharp at Paris to investi- 
gate the case of Raymond Swoboda, the American broker, held 
by the French authorities on charges of setting fire to the 
French liner Touraine at sea. French report tells of the 





capture of the village of Fey-en-Haye and gains at other 
points along the western line. 
April 2.—The Russians between the Lupkow and Uszok 


passes drive the Austrians backward upon the hights and 
seize the railway leading through Vola Michova and Lupkow 
southward into Hungary. Germans in north Poland are 
pushed back to the east Prussian border. London hears that 
Russia has refused to make a separate peace with Austria. 
Thousands of Londoners voluntarily pledge to stop drinking 
until the end of war. On the western front French airmen 
drop thirty-three bombs on German army barracks ; Germans 
claim advances in the forest of Le Pretre. Foreign Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey replies to Germany's protest and threat of 
reprisals on account of the alleged mistreatment by Great 
Britain of prisoners taken from disabled submarines ; 
captives are treated humanely. Six more ships—-four British 
and two neutral—are sunk by German submarines. The 
United States Government is notified of Great Britain's inten- 
tion of stopping all messages sent over cables under British 
control relating to trade in contraband or noncontraband 
“to which a resident in an enemy country is one of the 
parties.” 


Sayvs 


April 3.—-Bulgarian irregulars invade Serbia at Valandovo 
and are driven back. Vienna officially denies that Austria has 
opened negotiations with Russia for a separate peace. Berlin 
statement says attempts of Allies to make progress on western 
battle front have failed. Great battle for possession of the 
Carpathian passes approaches the decisive stage; both Rus- 
sia and Germany pour masses of men into the fight. English 
newspapers admit that Anglo-French warships have encoun- 
tered serious resistance at the Dardanelles. 


April 4.—MRussians claim and Austrians admit that the 
seskid region of the Carpathians has been captured by the 
Czar's only one point—-Uszok pass—remains to be 
captured. President Wilson receives official information from 
both London and Berlin that neither the Allies nor Germany 
and Austria will consider peace terms until a decisive victory 


forces; 


is won. Germans occupy the village of Drei 
Belgium and repulse French charges in the forest of L 
Pretre, according to Berlin statement. The Turkish armored 
cruiser Medjidieh is sunk in the Black Sea by a Russian mine 
Austria offers Italy, through Prince von Buelow, the German 
ambassador, territory to be occupied by Switzerland during 
the remainder of the war. 


Grachten in 


April 5.—-The State Department makes public the Americar 
note to Great Britain and France, protesting against interfer 
ence by their unprecedented blockading operations with the 
legitimate commerce of the United States and the note to 
Germany lodging a claim for full reparation for the destruc 
tion of the William P. Frye by the converted cruiser Prinz 
Hitel Friedrich. Wussians make steady progress in the Carpa 
thians ; Austro-German army is reported retiring from their 
positions in the Uszok pass. British battleship Lord Nelson 
stranded inside the Dardanelles straits, is destroyed by the 
fire of the Turkish guns on shore, 





April 6.—Germany protests to the United States against 
the treatment of the German steamer Odenwald which at- 
tempted to leave the harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico, without 
clearancé papers; also disclaims responsibility for the death 
of Leon C. Thresher, the American citizen killed while a 
aboard the British steamer Falaba, which was 
destroyed by a German submarine. The United States clears 
the way for the German merchant raider Prinz Vitel Friedrich 
at Newport News to leave neutral waters. French claim to 
have been successful in their attempt to push ahead to the 
northeast, east and southeast of Verdun and west of Pont-a- 
Mousson, while Germans aver that the Allies have been 
repulsed. Russians claim continued gains in the Carpathians. 
British steamer Northlands is sunk off Beachy Head in the 
English Channel by a German submarine; the Grimsby 
trawler Agantha also is sunk in the North Sea by German 
submarine. 


passenger 


April 7.—The German converted cruiser Prinz Litel 
Friedrich interns at Newport News, Va., when time limit fixed 
bv the Government neutrality board expires. A dispatch from 
Rome says Austria is about to sue for peace, while a dis- 
patch from Paris says that Austria has engaged to cede the 
province of Trentino to Italy and that Italy has agreed to 
remain neutral. Rotterdam hears that German efforts to 
keep Italy from siding with the Allies have failed. ©The 
Italian fleet, it is reported, has concentrated within striking 
distance of the Adriatic. Russia promulgates a law, grant- 
ing local municipal self-government to all towns in Pol 
The Sultan of Turkey says the Allied fleet will not be able 
to force passage of the Dardanelles. Russian war _ office 
announces that 60,000 Austrians and Germans have _ bee! 
captured in the last seven days’ fighting in the Carpathian 
Russians capture the Rostok pass and the villages of Smel 
nik and Orosz Ruszka. French make a furious assault on 
the German positions between the Meuse and the Moselle. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





A Cozy, Comfortable and Attractive Cottage—Low Priced Structure That Makes a Strong 


Appeal to Home Lovers. 





‘he plan this week is of a shingle cottage with six 
oms and bath, besides a hallway of somewhat unusual 
914x15 feet, with space out for the staircase and 
set for outdoor wraps. The staircase runs directly up 
fem at the side wall and be- 
=a neath this is a stairway 
1 | | running into the base- 
Ly 24 ment from the kitchen. 
5 | The entire width of the 
bet ae 
io house is taken up by 
| the hall and living room 
| and the dining room 
and kitchen are side by 
side in the rear. The 
; dining room is con- 
t ana nected with the living 
room by double swing- 
ing doors and it has a 
beamed ceiling and re- 
cessed space for buffet. 
The kitchen has a pan- 
try 514x7 feet and there 
is a rear porch of com- 
modious size designed 
to be screened in. 
The three bedrooms 
on the second floor are 


























arranged to provide for unusually ample space for closets. 

This cottage has an interesting looking exterior. The 
plan calls for brick porch coiumns in addition to the 
foundation, but square wooden columns may, of course, 
be substituted if desired without introducing any in- 
harmonious note. 

This cottage is extremely cozy, comfortable and well 
appearing, the design making a very excellent showing 
for the moderate estimated cost of $2,375 exclusive of 
heating, but intended to include the cost of plumbing. 

Blue prints of this plan will be sent for $1.50, inelud- 
ing standard specifications and lumber bill. Those who 
have not yet become familiar with this series of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN plans will be pleased at the high 
character of the work. The detail plans for this par- 
ticular house, in addition to the three floor plans, includ- 
ing basement, cover the four elevations, show the usual 
architectural detail sections and also show details for 
staircase, medicine cabinet in bathroom, interior doors 
and their trim, ete. The basement plan supplied calls 
for excavation of about half the space, providing for fur- 
nace and fuel rooms. It is, of course, possible to exca- 
vate the entire basement if desired, at the additional cost 
involved. 

Electrotypes of the cuts here shown of standard news- 
paper column width will be supplied for $2. 



































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 66, 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Two conditions that are regarded in some quarters 
as of a promising nature lend a feeling of hopefulness 
to the Chicago sash and door trade. These are a hope 
born of the decisive election held this week, which 
may tend to settle some difficulties that have con- 
fronted the industry, and a hope of amicable adjust- 
ment of the strikes in various branches of organized 
labor. To these have been added better weather that 
will make possible outdoor work in structural erecting, 
a condition which has spread to markets tributary to 
Chicago and in which lies promise of early increased 
demand. Order files have not reflected these condi- 
tions markedly, but the combination of the more favor- 
able aspects above noted is regarded as most prom- 
ising. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are figuring 
on a great volume of city business, much of it resi- 
dences, and so many small orders keep the estimators 
rushed. Building is a little slow in opening up and 
orders are not being placed rapidly. Country trade is 
slow, owing to the late spring and the bad roads, 
which have prevented farmers from loading up their 
wagons with bulky purchases. 

At Baltimore, Md., the weather remains very favor- 
able for outdoor work and construction can go on with 
almost no interruption. This is facilitating progress 
on new structures and contractors are calling for de- 
livery of materials sooner than had been expected. 
This has tended to ease up the competition in sash 
and doors, and enables manufacturers to effect some 
mprovement in prices. The future promises to em- 
phasize these favorable developments. 

_ The trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is on a rather spasmodic basis, but on the whole is 
etter than last month. <A day or two of bright 
weather gives the mills a good amount of business, 
t this is apt to be followed by a relapse for a short 
period. Many buildings of frame construction are to 
® up this spring and summer and the mills expect to 
see business show gradual improvement. 
At Cincinnati there is much activity among the 
cal planing mills and requests from local building 
Yara aren are brisk and increasing steadily. Muck 
special work is being figured on for immediate use 
ind architects say they are busy with plans. Re- 
failers of millwork say they are satisfied with the 


increasing demand and look for a very busy season. 
Competition, however, is affecting prices and a move- 
ment is on foot among the dealers to secure better re- 
sults in this respect. Real estate operators report 
that they are well supplied with inquiries for homes 
and expect a satisfactory season. 

The St. Louis sash and door business continues quiet 
and the volume of business is less than was expected. 
The larger mills, however, are doing fairly well and 
the outlook is much better than it has been. With 
continuous pleasant weather conditions business will 
without doubt improve. 

At Kansas City figuring is markedly more active 
and there is every prospect of a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business very soon. Country yards are doing 
the best buying, but city buyers are getting into the 
game more than they were a week ago. A continua- 
tion of good weather of the last week undoubtedly 
will have a most wholesome effect on the building 
and on the sash and door trade. Prices have shown 
no change for thirty days or more. The tendency now, 
however, is toward a little better level of values. 

Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
continue pretty well supplied with orders, but it is all 
low priced business. Prices are solid on the present 
basis. Some better values have been obtained lately 
by some of the factories. There is much room for 
price improvement, however, and a demand that ought 
to bring it but does not. Finish holds about the 
same price as for a long time. Practically the entire 
fir door capacity in that district is now operating. 

Door manufacturing i in the San Francisco Bay region 
continues to be quiet, with prices low. The door fac- 
tories at the white pine sawmills in the mountains are 
still operating at a reduced rate of production and 
are shipping regularly to the East. Export conditions 
are very unsatisfactory, owing to excessively high 
ocean freights. 

The shutdown of window glass factories has not 
stimulated buying and the general opinion is that it 
will require a shutdown of more than a month to set 
right the overburdened market. However, with the 
opening of spring business jobbers will enjoy a heavier 
demand and in view of higher prices now being quoted 
by manufacturers there will necessarily be an advance 
in prices by jobbers and other distributers. 












Flooring, 
FIRS CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, : Finish and 
Dimension, etc. ras, Shingles, 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” ——-— ena better 
1,000, OOO feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and bet 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
350,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a Graves, Manbert, = 
= George & Company 2 
_ BUFFALO NEW YORK | 
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“TRANSFER BRAyy, 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. : 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 


lb2c% 











TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
Inventors and Producers of 


WEATHERBEST ‘Stained Shingles 


Ready to lay—stained full length. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


























The Collier- Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Giass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° rs 














eS aI oe ne 


Colonial Porch Abiaies’  . 
Cores ~=and Lumber 


Cottonwood 
Gum Can ship in mixed cars. 





Poplar 
Oak 
Chestnut 


THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. | 


Mill: 
S sithiamas anit Wile, TOLEDO, OHIO 
— [— | —— | - anaes. 


Wood Makes 
Best Homes 


This is forcibly brought out in an 
8-page reprint of an article re- 
centlypublishedinthe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which ts now 


Available at 
VeryLow Cost 


in lots of 1000 to 5000 with dealer’s 
name printed on front cover. Ask for 
sample of the tolder and then make up 
a list of prospective home builders and 
mail it to them under lc. postage. 


American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first ae 






S 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2& 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 






























Cable Address, 


a CHALONER’ ’ Codes used, 
Al. Liebers’, Western Ur 


ion and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 





LIVERPOOL. 
ABC. 

































“WEST VIRGINIA 


B27N-1>), cele) > 


IVE MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS 















WHITE 
OAK 





Timbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. é 


@ 





















Office and Mills, 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 





MARION, VA. | 





















West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
\ Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


























| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 


Franklin Bank Bidg.. PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 











\ LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 





MOTOR TRUCKS AS FACTORS IN TRANSPORTATION. 





Chemical Discovery Wili Greatly Reduce Cost of Motor Fuel — Good Roads Moveme: 


o 


Will Enlarge Truck Utility. 





The important place occupied by gasoline operated 
vehicles in transportation systems of the country gives 
to the reported discovery of a new method of increasing 
the output of gasoline made from petroleum an interest 
that such a discovery would hardly have created a quar- 


ter century ago. This discovery, which was made by Dr. 
Walter F. Rittman, a young chemist attached to the 


United States Bureau of Mines, is said to make possible 
the increase of the output of gasoline made from petro- 
leum by about 200 percent over methods now in use by 
independent refiners. It is understood that Dr. Ritt- 
man’s invention will be patented and presented to the 
nation. Information regarding Dr. Rittman’s discovery 
has been given out by Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the 
Interior Department, who is quoted as follows: 

‘These processes are fraught with the utmost im- 
portance to the people of this country. For some time 
the Standard Oil Company, through the great amount of 
money at its command, through its employment of expert 
chemists and through its extensive organization, has had 
a big advantage over the independents in the production 
of gasoline from a given quantity of petroleum as the 
independents now obtain. There are two or three other 
large corporations that have an efficient process for the 
manufacture of gasoline, but the independents as a whole 
have never been able even to approach the results ob- 
tained by the Standard Oil Company.’’ 

* * * 


The Automobile reports that 3,972 commercial motor 
trucks were exported during the seven months ended with 
January. In this country at the end of 1914 there were 
ig use 1,754,570 cars and trucks, an increase of some- 
thing like a half million over those in the United States 
at the end of 1913. The 3,972 trucks exported were 
valued at over $10,000,000, an increase of 811 percent in 
value over the trucks exported during the corresponding 
period the year before. In the face of this large increase 
in the exportation of trucks, there was a decrease of 53 
percent in the number of passenger cars exported. 

* * * 


One feature in the development of the motor truck and 
its introduction into transportation systems is the liber- 
alizing of guarantees made by tire manufacturers. Their 
attitude on this question is made clear by a statement 
recently made by C. W. Martin, jr., manager of the tire 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
who said: 

‘‘We offer a new kind of guarantee. For the next 
three months purchasers of S-V tires are guaranteed that 
if those tires do not outwear competing tires by yielding 
lower cost per mile, the entire purchase price will be re- 
funded. 

‘*The conditions are simple and are outlined in the 
agreement covering each sale. S-V tires to start running 
same time as competitors, on the same truck, in the 
same positions—that is, front against front or rear 
against rear. S-V’s must be of same rated size as com- 
peting tires and the latter must be competitors’ regular 
advertised product, purchased in the open market. S-V 
tire in which we have such pegnae is of the pressed- 
on type and applied directly to the 8. A. KE. wheel with- 
out using bolts, wedges, flanges or supplementing rim 
bands. 

‘‘We believe our offer to refund full purchase price, 
without asking a cent for service, indicates what we think 
of this tire and what all tests have proved.’’ 

* * * 


In summarizing some of the larger of recent sales of 
its trucks the White Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, found 
that these sales disclosed a wide variety of interesting 
uses for which motor trucks are now being bought. For 
example, the Bellevue and allied hospitals in New York 
bought six motor ambulances to supplement the three 
Whites already in service, and the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters bought six 1144-ton White patrol 
trucks, making a total of fourteen trucks in salvage 
work in New York. A contracting concern of London, 
England, bought four heavy duty trucks to be used in 
hauling material to be used in constructing field hospitals 
for the British troops in northern France. Six 114-ton 
trucks and one %4-ton truck were added to the equip- 
ment of a New York furniture house for delivery pur- 
poses. For street repair work the city of Cleveland 
added a number of dumping trucks, three-ton power, to 
its equipment. The large oil companies also are building 
up big fleets of trucks, some with tank bodies for fluid 
oil and others with flat bodies for package goods. The 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana has orders with the 
White Company for twenty-four trucks, bringing its fleet 
up to eighty-six. Other oil companies also are adding 
to their equipments. These are only a few of recent 
large purchases of trucks, other lines adding to their 
equipments being brewers, markets, etc. 

* * * 

In commenting on the Rittman discovery in its rela- 
tion to the automobile industry and the use of auto- 
mobiles for transportation, G. H. Pearson, of the Kissel 
Kar Company said: 

‘‘Through the 100 percent or more increase in the 
production of gasoline which the Rittman discovery 
seems to assure, the cost of motor fuel should propor- 
tionately decrease. It, therefore, seems certain that we 
will have 8-or 9-cent gasoline, which means an immense 
aggregate saving to the motorists of America. 

“¢And yet this reduction will, more than anything else, 
emphasize the comparative unimportance to the individ- 


ual owner of fuel cost. While it will remove the o: 
plausible argument that makers of underweight ¢ 
have been able to advance, it will turn the attention 
the prospective buyer who rightly looks for an economi 
ear to the really important maintenance items of repa 
and depreciation. 

‘*The decision in the ‘broken wheel case’ seems to s 
tle one thing—that the assembler of a car is not ne 
sarily responsible in damages for accident due to a 
fective part manufactured by someone else. If this 
sound, the purchaser of an assembled car must look ti 
great many different concerns for safe and satisfacto 
operation of his automobile. This is distinctly a‘ bo: 
for the manufactured car, the ear all of whose import 
parts are built in the plant of the company whose na 
the vehicle bears.’’ 


* * * 

The Firemen’s Herald, after a census of 500 cit 
of 10,000 or more population, makes the statement th:t 
practically every city of any size in the United Stat 
and Canada is gradually supplementing its horse-drawn 
apparatus with automobile engines. The development in 
that direction was very marked during 1914. The census 


“ 


shows that in 500 cities there is a total of 8,220 piec 
of apparatus of all varieties of which 2,323 are motor 
driven. The same authority concludes from the informa 
tion derived through its census that the percentage of 
motor driven apparatus will be much greater at the end 
of the present year for fire use and reported in various 
cities that they intended to purchase nearly twenty 
times as much motor driven apparatus as horse drawn. 
* * * 

Of especial interest to the automobile industry general 
ly and to automobile users is the increasingly favorable 
sentiment toward road improvement. In many of the 
States antiquated hit and miss methods of road construc 
tion by townships have been discarded and replaced by 
legislation that provides for coéperation between town 
ships, counties and the State, so that permanent high 
ways of standard construction are to take the place of 
dirt roads that are impassable during a large part of the 
year. Sentiment in favor of Federal legislation and na- 
tional highways, as exemplified in the Lincoln Highway, 
is increasing, and undoubtedly the people of the United 
States have entered upon a road building era that 
presages a revolution in transportation by motor vehicle. 





TO ENTER LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Oslon, TENN., April 6.—The legal fraternity of 
Tennessee is soon to have a notable addition to its ranks 
through the passage of a bill introduced in the State 
senate recently in behalf of Miss Ruth Forcum, of this 





MISS RUTH FORCUM, OF OBION, TENN.; 
Lumberman’s Daughter Who Will Make Legal Profession Her 
Vocation, 


city, the purpose of the bill being to remove her dis- 
abilities as a minor so that she may engage in the 
SS; of law before reaching the age of 21. Miss 

orcum is now attending the law school at Lebanon, and 
expects to pass the State bar examination without any 
trouble, and reports from Nashville indicate that the bill 
as introduced will pass both houses and receive the 
approval of the governor. 

Miss Forcum is the talented daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Foreum, of Obion, her father being president 
of the Forcum-James Cooperage & Lumber Company, of 
this city. The many friends of the young lady and of 
her family are elated over the splendid progress she has 
made and over the marked ability she has shown in 
her studies in preparation for entering the legal pro- 
fession. 

THE latest figures show that the State of Washington 
produced 65 percent of all of the shingles manufactured 
in the country during the year, the wood used being 
western red cedar. 
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kindred tools, such as plumbs, 


\TTRACTIVE EXHIBIT OF 


VEYING MACHINERY FOR THE SAWMILL. 


its catalog No. 160, the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
any, of Columbus, Ohio, makes conveniently acces- 
illustrations and descriptions of sawmill ma- 
ry of its manufacture, including log haul-ups, 
tors, conveyors, chains with attachments, sprock- 
able conveyors, hoists and power transmission 
inery. Though the book contains only 144 pages, 
has been condensed an immense amount of infor- 
m that the lumber manufacturer frequently is in 
h of. 





SAW EXHIBIT AT PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 


ong the early applicants for liberal space in the 
of Manufactures at the Pan- 
‘acifie Exposition in San Fran- 
were Henry Disston & Sons, 
aw and tool manufacturers of 
elphia. This concern’s very at 
e exhibit, which is shown in the 
panying illustration, is installed 
fine corner on the central aisle. 


\VY DUTY HORIZONTAL RESAW, MADE BY 
e building and very appropriately commemorates 
seventy-fifth year of the house of Disston in the 
facturing of saws, 1915 being the ‘‘Disston Dia- 
Jubilee.’? This exhibit consists of a set of 
scales on a keystone, signifying justice to 
asers of Disston products and being a trade- 
of the firm. Four immense keystones 12 feet 
hes by 10 feet 6 inches wide at the broadest part 
2 feet thick are mounted on a revolving turret 20 
in diameter which stands 2 feet above an inlaid 
« floor, This turret and the keystones on which 
mounted saws and tools constitute the exhibit 
er. It is encireled by a handsome nickel-plated 


etal railing. 
n the faces and edges of the keystones and in a 


mid in the center of the turret are shown saws 
ery description, from the smallest to the largest 
mmercial use. In addition to saws, saw tools and 
exhibit ineludes an extensive line 
levels, 

squares, bevels, mortises, gages 
All kinds of hand and power driven 
for cutting wood, metal, ivory, bone, 
and other compositions are included 
e exhibit, these saws ranging in size 
the smallest to the largest. 


the 






















BERLIN MACHINE 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS (INC.) 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 





TO MAKE BELTS HOLD. 

For the cgnvenience of users of ‘‘Cling Surface,’’ 
well known as a dressing for increasing the efficiency 
of belts, the Cling Surface Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer, now makes this material in a semi- 
fluid form ready for use at any temperature above 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. Heretofore it was necessary to 
warm ‘‘Cling Surface’’ before applying it, thus in a 
measure limiting its use. 





BAND RESAW DESIGNED FOR HEAVY DUTY. 


The horizontal sawmill resaw shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration and manufactured by the Berlin Ma- 
chine Works, Beloit, Wis., is designed to help the main 
band by relieving it of much of its regular work, thus 
greatly increasing the total output of the mill. The 
manufacturer states that in the 
ordinary two-band mill this resaw 
will make possible a 25 percent 
increase in capacity; and where 
correct transfer systems are pro- 
vided with two men to feed the 
resaw, an increase of 40 percent 
is possible. 

This machine is equipped with 
6-foot wheels to receive 9 or 10- 
inch saws. In 
operation the saw 
remains im a 
fixed position, 
cutting on the 
lower tangent; 
adjustment for 
the different 
thicknesses being 
obtained by rais- 
ing and lowering 
the bed of the 
machine. The bed 
is 34 inches wide 
and is made 
either solid or 
livided. In the 
latter case either 
half may be ad- 
justed to any position without regard to the other half, 
thus enabling the feeder on the left half, for example, 
to cut one-inch boards, while the feeder on the right 
hand could drop his section of the bed low enough to 
cut 41-inch material, the thickest that the machine 
will cut. . 

The overhead press rolls are divided into four feeding 
units and are so designed as to adjust themselves to 
uneven surfaces of slabs. This feature permits the 
handling of small logs entire after being split. 





WORKS, BELOIT, WIS. 


‘*Berlin Woodworking Machinery’’ is the title of a 
very comprehensive general catalog issued by the 
3erlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis. This catalog 
illustrates and describes the company’s entire line and 
is designed to provide operators of sawmill, planing 
mill and woodworking factory with much valuable 
information regarding woodworking machines. The 
Berlin Company is undertaking to place its ecata- 
log in the hands of users of woodworking ma- 
chinery who are on the lookout for the latest and 
most efficient methods and equipment. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf 
of products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are designated “advertisements” in conformity with 
the Postal Act of August 24, 1912. 
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HARDWOODS 
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= 
No. 2 Com. BIRCH | 


from which no thick lumber has been cut, 
carries infinitely more value and will total 
a less percentage of waste in working—a 
= vital feature to manufacturers. 
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= The same principle applies to FAS and 


No. 1 Common. 


Kraus & Stone 


Marshfield, Wis. 


have followed these lines in cutting all their 
Birch, believing close discriminating buyers will 
appreciate good stock. 


Hit 
iii! 


We will appreciate your inquiries for Northern 
Lumber—glad to figure with you on your special 
requirements or offer grade suggestions that will 
= reduce your ‘‘actual cost’’ for raw material. = 
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Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 









Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Menominee 


Michigan 


Sell Beech Flooring 


and your customers will make business for you. 
It’s close grained, hard strong and tough. 
Takes and holds stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


~ Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. - 
















OAK FLOORING 


— 


Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 




















Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 


The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 
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We Run Our Poplar, Quartered | 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing (Jak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


in ‘ KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























=e] 
J. M. Steverson, 


ALEXANDER CITY, 
— MANUFACTURER — 


ALABAMA. 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 


eae 





23-525 25°Ss2o5 








































FLOORING 
Has No Equal 


Uniform color and texture. 
Manufactured from our own 
lumber, cut from our own 
timber. 





The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FACTOR Y—QUICKSAND, KY. 
































The Probst Lumber Company 


Successor to Cincinnati Branch of The Prendergast Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CYPRESS 


All Thickness, Widths and Lengths 
SAWED TO YOUR ORDER 


ses 




















Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gerke Building, 


g 


















Richey, Halsted & Quick,“*ono" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poplar and Hardwoods 


Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 


+ 
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SHIP SCARCITY HAMPERS TRADE. 


Orders Coming Faster Than Boat Room is Available— 
Consignments Held Up. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., April 5.—W. Dixon Smith, 
lumber operator, has arrived home from Newport News, 
Va., and other coast cities where he has been trying to 
get lumber through to English ports, but he had great 
difficulty, only a small amount being taken, some of it 
on a boat on which horses were being shipped to Eng- 
land, about the last that was taken by any of the boats. 
The freight rate for lumber to England was 55 cents a 
hundred pounds from Halifax on the last load that was 
taken. The rate from Baltimore to Liverpool is 50 
cents, but the boat owners report absolutely no space for 
lumber on any of the vessels. 

With prices higher than ever before and orders pouring 
in daily the lumber dealers of this section are facing a 
peculiar situation with regard to export business, It 
is peculiar because the orders are coming in so fast that 


it is impossible to get boat room for shipments. This 
situation is revealed by the announcement that the 
Hutchinson Lumber Company had received an order 


for nine carloads of lumber, four from Liverpool and 
five from London, and that it could not be shipped 
because no boats are available to take the consignments 
at this time. R. L. Hutchinson, president of the com- 
pany, explained that Boston is the only port now accept- 
ing shipments for Liverpool, while no port is taking 
London business. The Hutchinson Lumber Company 
ordinarily ships from Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News. 

The demand for American lumber in Europe is so 
great that prices have advanced to a point 10 percent 
above those that existed before the war. 





MARCH EXPORTS SCORE RECORD. 
Houston, Tex., April 5—lLumber export and coast 
wise shipments from the port of Galveston for the last 
week, according to the manifests filed with the customs 


Ss 

officials, were as follows: 

New York: Per Ss El Norte—2,350 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 

New York: Per Ss San Marcos—15,534 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

New York: Per Ss Comal—5i,0v00 pieces~lumber, value 
not specified. 

New York Per Ss El Oriente—3,500 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 


The lumber barges Ainsl u and Mississippi Girl (for 
merly the Humble) have been registered at the custom 
house in Galveston, their home ports being changed to 
that city from New Orleans. Both barges are registered 
in the name of J. H. W. Steele as owner, and will be used 
for barging lumber between Galveston, Texas City and 
Port Bolivar as well as up and down the Gulf coast in 
tow. 

March, 1915, was the busiest March in the history of 


the port of Galveston. The exports were 50 percent 
greater than during the same month last year. Cotton 
and wheat were the chief exports—460,430 bales and 


2,926,700 bushels respectively. The consensus is that the 
eotton and wheat shipments are about over for the sea- 
son, but it is confidently expected that lumber and other 
commodities will take their places this spring. 





POSSIBLE MARKETS POINTED OUT. 


OTTawa, OntT., April 5—The outlook for the export 
trade to Great Britain is not very encouraging, owing 
to the fact that most of the boats formerly in the 
Canadian-British transatlantic service are still being 
used by the Admiralty. 

To what extent shipping has been affected since the 
war began is shown in the decrease in the Canadian 
customs receipts for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
which amount to $27,882,233, the figures for the twelve 
months being $78,261,535 compared with $106,143,768 
for the previous year. 

Canadian manufacturers are advised through the 
Trade and Commerce Department that the present is a 
good time to enter the British market to supply the de- 
mand for wood paving blocks, box shooks, lumber, fur- 
niture and manufactured wood articles of various kinds 
formerly supplied by Germany; also for wood pulp in 
Spain. The same department has been informed by its 
agent in France that a company manufacturing tea 
chests and other cases is experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies of birch wood from Russia and is open 
to purchase large quantities from Canada. The birch 
veneer is required in thicknesses of 1-12, 1-20, 1-24, of an 
inch, 24 inches wide and upwards, and 54, 62 and 72 
inches long. Quotations should be per 100,000-foot lots, 
face measure, c. i. f., London, exclusive of war risk. 
There is also a large demand for shingles in Belgium ani 
northern France, where so much property has been de- 
stroyed and is now being rebuilt in some parts. 

In the House of Commons last Saturday, Sir George 
E. Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, said he 
had appointed H. R. MacMillan, Chief Forester for the 
British Columbia government, as a special commissioner 
to tour Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and other countries in order to try to 
open up new markets for Canadian lumber. Sir George 
also said that there had been difficulty in making con- 
tracts between British and Canadian firms in view of 


the uncertainty of the duration of the war. Som 
ness in pit props, however, has already been 
by Canadian firms. 


USi- 
ired 





PORTLAND MAKES GOOD MARCH SHOW]1)> &. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March P< 


April 3.—During ind 
shipped 32,500,000 feet of lumber by water, 18,7°>. 697 
feet of this quantity going to offshore ports, 10,2: \,009 
feet to California ports and 3,500,000 feet to At ntie 
coast ports by way of the Panama Canal. This is a 
substantial showing. The April figures are expec! | to 
be even larger, however, for a number of. vessels in 
the harbor about to finish loading and several en 
route for cargoes. Shipments to Atlantie coast jorts 
would be heavier but for the lack of vessels, seve: 1 of 
the regular liners having been withdrawn temporarily 
from the trade because of more tempting offers ‘rom 
other fields, such as the nitrate trade of the west coast 
of South America, heretofore largely handled by Ger- 
man steamers. Charles R. MeCormick & Co. wil! have 
the steamer Alvarado here next week to load a caro of 


about 1,000,000 feet of fir for New York. 





BRAZIL TO TRY AMERICAN MATCH WOOD. 


Supply of Russian Aspen Stopped by War; Samples of 
Substitutes Being Arranged by Forest Service. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—American manufactur- 

ers of match wood may find a market for their produet 

in Brazil, if a sample shipment now being arranged by 
the United States Forest Service proves suitable to the 

Brazilian match manufacturers, whose ordinary s pply 

of Russian aspen has been cut off by the European war, 

As it is regarded as an excellent opportunity for the 


introduction of North American forest products into 
South America, the Forest Service is trying to enlist 


the codperation of private lumber concerns that are 
reaching out for export business. 

The Brazilian match factories, according to a cable- 
gram from a traveling agent of the Department of 
Commerce, have been using annually about 
feet of Russian aspen, and have been forced by the war 
to seek a substitute. On the agent’s recommendation of 
American match woods, a request has been made to the 
Forest Service for samples of western white pine, sugar 
pine, cottonwood, and basswood, eight bolts of each, 7 
feet 3 inches long and 12 to 20 inches in diameter. 

The national forests contain large supplies of both 
sugar and western white pine suitable for the manufac 
ture of matches, and used for this purpose in the ‘United 
States. It has been difficult, however, to make up sam- 
ples of these woods, for the reason that the Forest 
Service has no funds which can be used to pay railroad 
transportation charges from the West to New York or 
to prepay ocean freight as required by the steamship 
companies. The necessity to transport the samples 
across the continent, instead of sending them direct to 
Rio Janeiro from San Francisco or Portland, is due to 
present shipping conditions on the west coast. 

That the Brazilian manufacturers have agreed to pay 
freight and customs charges, however, has encouraged 
a Memphis concern to promise to furnish cottonwood 
samples. The Forest Service is trying to get into touch 
with other firms which could furnish the pine and 
basswood. 


7.000.000 





SITUATION IMPROVING 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 5.—Several vessels have ecleared 
for foreign ports recently carrying lumber. Among these 
was the British steamer Antigua, which cleared for Lon- 
don with 6,100 casks of turpentine, 3,350 barrels of rosin, 
100 cases of cedar slats, 98,921 feet of gum lumber, 61,- 
559 feet of cypress lumber, 204,281 feet of poplar lum- 
ber, 21,861 feet of ash lumber, 54,402 feet of oak lum- 
ber, 10,570 feet of buckeye lumber, 326,060 feet of pine 
lumber, 864 packages of handles, and 1,870 barrels of 
cottonseed oil. 

The acquisition by the port recently of a fleet of sail- 
ing vessels did much to relieve the port of the accumu- 
lation of lumber and naval stores. These vessels during 
the last several weeks have taken out large cargoes of 
lumber for the coastwise trade, while demand for lum- 
ber is increasing with the advent of spring. 





VESSELS BEING CHARTERED AS DEAL 
CARRIERS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 5.—Seventy-five percent of the 
demand for luinber in Great Britain is for material for 
war purposes- Even timber laden vessels are not over- 
looked by German submarines and there is very little 
prospect of any large quantity of lumber coming out 
of the Baltic this year. For that reason prices will be 
high and there will be a very active demand for every- 
thing Canada can supply. Most of the increased price, 
however, has thus far gone to owners of vessels, For 
example, deals are £6 per standard higher in Liverpool 
today than a year ago, but in St. John the price is 
only a little over £1 higher. It is still impossible to 
charter steamers, and every available sailing vessel tht 
can cross the Atlantic is being chartered as a deal 
carrier. The last charter of vessels of this class was at 
125s. While the consumption in the British market is 
smaller than that of a year ago the stocks are also very 
much smaller. The consumption at Liverpool in March 
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nly 1,500 standards compared with 3,500 standards 
rch of last year. On the other hand stocks in 
sol on April 1 were only 3,500 standards com- 
Kc with 6,000 a year before and in Manchester only 
jj : compared with 11,500 standards a year before. 
Fi such conditions a continued strong market is 





4 LC 
conditions continue to be very favorable for the 
A | operators of New Brunswick. Although it will 
nore in the southern part of the Province it is 
d the great bulk of all the season’s cut all over 
ovinee will be got safely to the mills. 


.\TES BELIEVED TO HAVE REACHED TOP. 


rimore, Mp., April 5.—Ocean freight rates on 
: r to the United Kingdom seem to have reached a 
ce beyond which they are not expected to go. No 
advance has been made for a matter of five 
and the belief prevails that no further increase 
ordered. But this is not a matter of comfort to 
: t ccasional or irregular shippers, for no matter what 
tes may be these shippers are virtually cut out from 
portunity to export lumber. The attitude of vari 
-teamship lines appears to be to save whatever space 
t have, which is exceedingly limited, for such of their 
ners as have been with them regularly. The ten- 
v is to give preference to grain and other com- 
ties which ean be loaded and discharged with less 
e and consumption of time than lumber, and this 
rs the export lumber business greatly. The latest 
ts from Norfolk are to the effect that the situation 
has become somewhat easier, the embargo that 

iled for a time having been in part lifted. 


OVERSEAS TRADE IS ENCOURAGING. 


Virginia Exports in March Compare Well With Those 
of March, 1914. 

















FOLK, VA 
exports of 


April 5. 3elow is given a statement 
lumber and forest products through 














rts of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during 
h. 1915: 
Port of Norfolk. Value. 
5— 
10 feet creosoted Jumber (S J I if < 
18 
0 fee ‘ erpool) 49,920 
Headir 760 
00 feet d A40 
2000 feet poplar lumber 1,203 
wO feet tupelo lumber 845 
20— 
00 feet poplar lumber (Glasgow, Scot.) 5,190 

000 feet ash lumber 840 

000 feet oak lumber . 12,400 

000 feet pine lumber. 930 
7.000 feet spruce lumber 890 
48.331 pieces oak heading 3,200 
18,000 pleces oak staves. 1,680 
60,000 feet gum logs. 1,800 

29 

000 feet # i 1,240 

000 feet 1 750 

1000 feet ; 540 

00 feet poplar lumber . 5,980 

2000 feet cypress lumber J 650 
14,000 feet ash logs..... 2,100 
7.000 feet oak lumber.. 54,720 

000 feet hickory lumber 1,080 

h 31— 

60,000 pieces heading (Martinique, F Ww. I.) 4,800 
10,440 pieces claret staves 4,887 

000 pieces claret staves 4,313 

1000 pieces claret staves 1,458 
17,280 pieces claret staves 828 

Port of Newport News. 
reoh Q— 

1.000 feet chestnut lumber (Glasgow, Scot.). pateye 800 
173.000 feet oak lumber..... ‘ es 14,400 
16,000 feet poplar lumber 10,800 

000 feet gum logs..... 1,000 

7,189 pieces oak headings 1,680 

7.000 feet oak lumber... ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,120 

17— 
ST.000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow, Scot.) 15,600 
28,000 feet pine lumber... . ‘ - : 840 
1,000 feet poplar lumber. 540 
7.540 pieces oak staves......... ee 720 
29— 
ey 1000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)......... 9,200 


Comparative statement of exports, March, 1914 and 1915, 
showing total number of feet and total valuation of same. 

No. Feet j 

1914. 1915. 1914 1915 


869,000 236,000 §$ 16.291 $ 12,3 











Port of Norfolk. 
r lumber 




















| | —_ 
72 31,000 930 
755,000 1,405,000 117,040 
23.000 18,000 1 37s 1,080 
Pasties 13,000 _ 56 750 
EE  —_—e to rr 
RNY es aslaee ae ce S -iavelesiete POR oe 840 
, SER ee 413,000 44,000 34,360 
Trt) a 30,000 16,000 700 
| Me See Ree T OREN EME ee 60,000 praas 
OY TERROR |. 4-056-00.6-4 28,000 18,000 2,360 
73 RE ar4s: soiaiain.w6 SOOO «see 2,560 
ee taves and headings. ...... scores 2,700 
D a COA IUMGER cdisses. sxea ci 116,000... 
3 RUECE Siecle esas \eutaenls Ps ee 
8 BB TMM! oo.ck. 6 ie de Siem Bie 12,000 ~~ ie 
i i Sea ees 17,000 wa ‘ 910 
4 ort of Newport News. 
; DRM acc. y sory ci 282,000 567,000 21,070 
‘ OFF TOP S50 6.85 362 a 240 ee ae 
3 AP AWIDOE oo oiois crore cies 8,000 227,000 455 11,340 
5 CHE JOWIBOR 66 cies AE, oe 800 
¢ TWIMDEP os oekies-cax gs er re 840 
3 ewes no cae ate 30,000 1,000 
| taves and heading. <...55. © «sv. 2.400 
el 
S TONNAGE OFFERINGS NOT ABUNDANT. 
i Mopite, Awa., April 5.—Tonnage offerings, either 





cotton or lumber and timber, are not abundant. 
tes to Genoa remain at $1.75 and to Barcelona at 
0, With only a few vessels offering. Lack of tonnage, 
eS the lumber and timber exporters, is what is now 
i . : . : 
2 apering the trade in yellow pine, as the demand from 
road is good. 
With the opening of the month the chamber of com- 





















































































merce of Pensacola launched a naval stores branch, and 
hereafter that port will trade in naval stores independent 
of Savannah. Factors say that the sales of rosin and 
turpentine in Pensacola for the last four years have 
been.four times as great as in Savannah, but all has 
been based on Savannah prices. In future Pensacola 
prices will be independent of Savannah. Factors and 
buyers in this port and New Orleans, as well as oper- 
ators along the entire Gulf coast, are coéperating in the 
movement, Already several factors doing business in 
other cities have opened offices there, while buyers are 
also establishing connections, 

The Leyland Line steamer Median is loading a cargo 
of lumber at Pensacola, and the Munson Line steamer 
Aldreney is loading a cargo of naval stores at the same 
port. 

The American schooner Springfield has reached Genoa, 
Italy, and is said to be the first vessel which has passed 
through the straits of Gibraltar since the European 
war began. It sailed with lumber from Gulfport, Miss., 
on January 18. 





NEW RECORD OCEAN FREIGHT RATE. 

Tacoma, WASH., April 3.—A new record for ocean 
freights developed Friday when Doodwell & Co. (Ltd,), 
Pacific coast agents for the Blue Funnel line, announced 
a rate of 150s on parcel shipments of lumber from Ta- 
coma to Liverpool and Glasgow via the liner Protesalius 
which will steam from the Sound for Europe the latter 
part of April. The vessel has been out here in the service 
of the British admiralty, which announced it would be 
turned back to its owners April 9. Even at 150s, by long 
odds the highest freight rate ever paid, the vessel will 
have some parcel shipments of lumber. Freights have 
steadily gone up, the last prior advance being to 130s. 
The present price of lumber approximates about 40s 
and thus the cost of transporting it to England is nearly 
four times the cost of the lumber itself and makes the 
lumber delivered at Liverpool or Glasgow worth close to 
200s per thousand feet. Shortage of steam vessels and 
the tremendous demand for cargo space are the causes of 
the abnormal freight rates. 

Among vessel charters announced during the week is 
that of the schooner Encore by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
for lumber to Cape Town at 100s, a record freight rate 
for that voyage. The schooner Stimson, which has been 
disengaged for some time, has been taken by other par- 
ties at 70s, also a record price, for lumber from the 
Sound to Melbourne. 

Parcel shipments of lumber to California are a little 
brisker than in March. The Dempsey Lumber Company 
dispatched two steam schooners this week and the S&t. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company one, and several others 
are en route. 





~—~ 


PARCEL SHIPMENTS LEAVING NEW ORLEANS. 

New Or.EANS, La., April 5.—While no genuine revival 
of export trade may reasonably be expected before the 
war’s close, the export situation has improved some- 
what. Parcel shipments are going forward, though in 
very much reduced volume, to European ports from New 
Orleans. French and Italian ports are figuring in the 
clearances again, after several months’ absence. It ap- 
pears that hardwood stocks on the other side are low, 
and that some stock is needed there for current uses, 
probably for military purposes. From other Gulf ports a 
fair amount of pine lumber and timber is moving again, 
principally. by sail-craft. This movement, it should be 
understood, does not represent new business in any large 


part. Stocks ordered months ago are only now being 
shipped. This includes the crossties contracted for by 


British buyers. But the fact that they are moving is 
helping to relieve the congestion over here and to clear 
the way for new business later on. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS SOARING. 


Boston, Mass., April 7.—Ocean freights are soaring 
higher and bottoms are getting more difficult to obtain 
every day. What is believed to be a new high record 
for a United Kingdom charter from a New England port 
or the Provinces is that announced for the three-masted 
schooner Mandrian, which will load deals for England 
at Parrsboro, N. S., at 130s per standard. 

William Haskins & Son, this city, lumber exporters, 
have chartered from Crowell & Thurlow the bark Rakaia 
at 110s per standard, which is now regarded as very rea- 
sonable, although only last December 90s per standard 
was considered very high for a lumber cargo to Great 
Britain. It is now loading 425 standards of deals, 
about 850,000 feet, at Mystic Wharf, Charlestown, and 
will sail the last of the week. This will be the first 
cargo of spruce deals ever exported from Boston, it 
formerly being the custom to ship direct from Maine 
ports or the Provinces. Judging from the inquiries 
coming in from United Kingdom buyers, it will be the 
forerunner of many more, can the necessary bottoms be 
obtained. 

John S. Emery & Co. (Inc.), as first announced ex 
clusively in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN early in the win- 
ter, found foreign charters so profitable that they took 
their new steel lumber-carrying steamship Pacific out 
of the Douglas fir trade between Boston and the Pacific 
coast, via the Panama Canal, and sent it to Europe with 
southern products. They are considering tempting offers 
for the sister ship Atlantic, now on the way here from 
Puget Sound with 2,437,616 feet of Douglas fir and 
4,500,000 red cedar shingles for local lumber dealers. 

Another eargo of wood pulp has just arrived from 
Stockholm on the Swedish steamship Gerd. A few months 
ago British buyers were here looking for both wood- 
pulp and pulpwood, but the domestic requirements are 
now so large that the paper mills are importing all that 
they can get at a decent price. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 





Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 

Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 

















LOUISIANA 









Yellow Pine Lumber 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


LONG LEAF 


CASE, BASE AND YARD STOCK 


Our Saw Miil Runs the Year ‘round 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FINISH 
AND RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


YELLOW PINE 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 








Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Ltd., sooce' ih. 


Southern 
Soft Short Leaf 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 


Sales Office, 


— Manufacturers of — 


Yellow Pine 


as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain, V.-Pres. W.B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gea’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 





Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 





Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Lowisiana* 
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J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices: —1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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M'°' NAIR LUMBER COMPANY. 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 















Groness Lupe SIPING wo ATH. 


PALATKA, Fia:z 























A $2500 HOUSE 


you can adver- 
tise in your home 
paper to let the 
prospective home 
ea builders in your 
mee Ji) County knowyou 
| are more than a 
mere dealer in lumber. 














Show ’Em You a 
Have Ideas 
about modern day 
building and can 
help them plan ! 
and figure and : | 
you'll be sur- | 
prised at the way |! al sti aed ae ee 
they'll warm up ; !/7 Kore owen | 

Seen 


to you. LZ 


We'll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
For $3 00 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 

















CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 5.—Weather conditions having 
improved considerably, resulting in increased building 
operations at a number of points, spring yellow pine 
trade began to open up in an encouraging manner dur 
ing the last week. Steady improvement in the demand 
seems promised, with a corresponding revival of prices, 
Inquiries indicate that the April building record will exceed 
that of any previous month this vear. In Shreveport, the 
March record surpassed that of the other months, due to 
improved weather. 

Local lumbermen feel that the recent development, though 
as yet not very large, is going to stimulate prices. Oper- 
ating under this belief, one large company has already an- 
nounced a general advance in prices, ranging from 50 cents 
to $1, effective at once, and other companies show less in- 
clination to make concessions. They believe that the spring 
business is going to give prices an upward tendency, though 
a large advance is not expected for some time. 

The percentage of business done by some of the companies 
in March was much better than that of the preceding month. 
The sales manager of one of the largest companies in western 
Louisiana announced that the March business aggregated about 
700 cars, whereas between 700 and 800 cars is the company’s 
ordinary monthly business. This movement has made a con- 
siderable drain on stocks, some reports showing that a big spring 
demand would cause shortages. There has been a fine call 
lately for 2x4, 12- 16- and 18-foot lengths, dimension, both 
Nos. 1 and 2, and a splendid demand for No. 8, inch stock. 
One concern reports placing an order for a million feet of 
12-inch No. 3 boards. teports show that vards are buying 
more freely than for weeks. and many orders come in with 
the request that shipments be made immediately. . 














Though the railroads are only placing small orders for 
urgent demand new inquiries are coming every week, and 
several of these are for large orders. Export trade is still 


very quiet, though one or two orders lately have gone to 
Belfast, Ireland. 
The report of the building inspector shows that the March 


record exceeded that of any other month this vear, eighty 
six permits having been issued, representing buildings erected 


at an estimated cost of $47,479. The February total was 
$41,576, and the January total $46,326. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., April 5.—Trade comment is today 
distinctly more optimistic than it has been in several 
weeks. The optimism is based in part upon a slightly 
larger volume of current bookirgs and in larger part upon the 
feeling that winter is about through lingering in the lap of 
a spring that is getting along toward middle age. With the 
financial situation in consuming territory easier, many lum 
bermen conclude that open weather, with warmth and sun 
shine sufficient to put the roads into hauling condition, will 
materially increase demand. A familiar report through 
March was that the roads were in such bad shape the farmers 
could do no hauling. <A backward season has by now done 
its backwardest, and the increased orders and inquiries are 
cited as evidence that this weather and road theory is sound 

Junius H. Brown, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, San Franciseo, and H. W. Sinnock, special 
sales representative of the same company, are in New Orleans 





on a visit. 

F. P. Hamilton, newly appointed paving engineer of the 
Southern Pine Association, arrived here last Friday from 
Houston, his former headquarters, and has been assigned an 





office in the Association's suite in the Interstate Bank Build 


ing 


ern’ 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAvurREL, Miss., April 6.—Although reports from the 
large commercial centers do not show any material ad- 
vance in the yellow pine market recently local manufac- 
turers are inclined to take a hopeful view of the general 
situation. With piece stuff and timbers, standard sizes, 
in good demand at $10 and $11 off the list, whereas in Decem- 
ber the demand was not as good at $12 and $18 off, and Nos 
1 and 2 boards selling at practically $1 above December prices, 
operators are beginning to believe that better things are in 
store for them. 

Because of poor demand B and better grades do not seem 


to have kept pace with the advance in price of common lum- 
ber: however, there are no indications of the upper grades 
going lower, and it is believed that with more propitious 


weather for building in the consuming territory it is only a 
question of time before the whole list will show a general 
advance. One local mill reports having more timber orders 
in its files than it has had for the preceding six months. 
With such sound financial conditions thronghout the coun 
try as are indicated by banking reports, the unrestricted 
opening of the New York Stock Market on April 1 and Secre 


tary Redfield’s report on April 2 that ‘business conditions 
through the country show a steady improvement” it would 
seem that, regardless of the European war, this general im 


provement umst sooner or later reflect in the lumber industry 

Through the agency of Charles Green, operating manager 
of Eastn . Gardiner & Co., an exhibition game between the 
Detroit Tigers and New Orleans Pelicans was secured for 
Laurel for March 30. A fine game was witnessed by 1,200 
people, the sepre being 2 to 3 in favor of Detroit 














SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HattiespurG, Miss., April 5.—One of the largest yel- 
low pine manufacturers in this territory reports that its 
average selling price for March was better than for 
any month in the last six; also that its shipments were 
larger. 

Demand for practically all items is good with prices 

climbing on some of them, although demand and output 
are still so nearly equal that buyers in order to get business 
quote low generally. 
2 six-inch flooring is in good demand, and No. 2 four-inch 
some mills are realizing from 50 cents to $1 
better price on it. Dimension is holding up well. Timber 
schedules for the interior market are plentiful and the 
price is at least 50 cents better than it was before the new 
tariff went into effect, as it now_costs at least that much 
more to deliver it beyond the Ohio River. 


No. 


is more active: 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 
MERIDIAN, Miss., April 6.—The wide range of inquiry, 
some of which is developing into orders, is most encourag- 
ing and will sooner or later develop into a steady demand 
for all grades of lumber. Dimension has shown a strong 
tendency during the week, with a good demand for short 

lengths. Building material has had a good call. 
Price lists issued on April 1 show little change over 
those issued during March. Dimension is a little stronger, 


conditions are steadily improving. 


— 


showing gains of $1 and 50 cents. Prices have a © 44 
steady tone, however, and it is believed an increase »j|] 
follow the expected demand. 


—_—oOCOoOoOoOoOe 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
BikMINGHAM, ALA., April 5.—Lumbermen report it 
Inquiries are co. ng 
from the railroads again and this business is an indi 


Py ry ‘ ,—~* . A, a nD 
that the tide is changing. rhe Central of Georgia is m ig 
interesting inquiries in this section. The building sit) 0 


is better and the material man is coming into his own 
The Acme Lumber & Coal Company is opening up its 
ber holdings in Coosa and Talladega counties. This dd | 
ment will give an impetus to lumber activities in that s¢ 
By April 15 the gates in the $3,750,000 lock will be ; ed 


at No. 17 on the Warrior River and barges loaded th 
lumber and coal will be plying regularly between Co 


and the Gulf. ‘This will mark the completion of the $12. 40. 


000 job of giving six feet of water all the year round mn 
Sanders Ferry to Mobile. The completion of this loc} ill 


start the development of the vast resources in Tusca sa 
County and all along the river to the Gulf. 


eee 


NAVAL STORES MARKET ESTABLISHED. 
PENSACOLA, FLa., April 5.—With the trading fo!’ vy 
ing the formal opening on April 1 the independent » +] 
stores market at Pensacola became firmly establis od, 


There have been sales on all offerings, the largest < rle 
transaction being 500 casks of turpentine at 44% cen <a 
gallon. Factors, buyers and brokers crowd the floor-d ig 
the trading hours and trading has been brisk, but con a. 
tive. The stocks in the yards at Pensacola have been rn 
lished at 20,000 casks of spirits and 107,000 barrels of in 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NE\vs. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 6.—The movement of |. in 
ber is very slow. Aside from the big order given ‘he 


Long-Bell interests for supplying the British Gov. en 
ment with 50,000,000 feet for ship and other construct ion 
work, the export situation remains in statu quo, T) ere 


is little domestic call for heavy material, such as tim s 
most of the orders concern dimension stuff, and the bul) of 
the purchases here and in the Lake Charles lumber distr is 
made by retail dealers for the purpose of yard sales. Prices, 
though better than earlier in the vear, are depressed to the 
point that aside from the necessity of keeping the plants 


going to maintain them, there is a lack of incentive for produc- 
tion. 

Mills confronted with the lack of available shipping 
facilities Lumber for the British Government order is held 
up awaiting ships to assume the risk of a transatlantic voyage 
to British waters. There is, of course, some constant domestic 
building, which demands a steady flow 1e 
stuff consumed ordinarily by big industrial plants and _ rail 
roads is cut down to a very appreciable extent. 


are 


of material, but tt 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., April 5.—Market conditions through 
out Mississippi bear unmistakable evidence of continued 
steady improvement. A prominent sales ageney claims 
that the volume of trade done during March was the larzest 
in almost a year and April is expected to be even better than 
March. Normal conditions of course are not expected until 
after the European war is over, but it is thought that activity 
will be healthy when spring building operations are.on in 
earnest in the North and East. Export business, or rather the 
lack of it, is the great drawback at present. With overseas 
commerce virtually dead, the supply of lumber is greater than 
the domestic demand and this has a tendency to depress 
prices, which have been practically stationary for the last 
three weeks 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Improvement Noticeable Believed to Be Forerunner of 
Eagerly Awaited Spring Business—Logging Opera- 
tions Being Resumed. 

Houston, Trx., April 5.—A slight improvement. is 
noticeable in the Texas lumber situation, but room for 
improvement is so great that lumbermen with pessimistic 
turns of mind refuse to see any change. There are 
many optimists, however, who see in the slightly in 
creased demand of the last week a change for the better, 
believing this to be the forerunner of the expected spring 
business which, so far, has failed to materialize. 

Logging operations are under way again in many of the 
camps, with others announced to start their logging crews out 
within the next week or ten days, and the general trend of the 
lumber business is upward. Several companies are preparing 
to operate mills that have been closed down since fall. ‘The 
Terry Lumber Company will open its Terry plant this week, 
after making many improvements, including an additional two 
miles to its tram road. 

The new lumber industries in Houston’s outlying districts 
have given the local situation a tinge of prosperity. These 
are the newly organized Silverberg Lumber Company which 
opened for business a few days since at the corner of Wash 
ington Avenue and Houston Heights Boulevard, and 
Texas Lumber Company which has taken over the property 
of the Heights Lumber & Fuel Company. A new stock will 
be installed. The Texas Lumber Company is operated by 
T. L. L. Temple, sr., and T. L. L. Temple, jr. The former 
concern is operated by A. Silverberg recently with the Soinner- 
Hay Lumber Company, of this city. 

Frank W. Murphy has resigned as manager for the Burton 
Lumber Company to become vice president and general man- 
ager of the Farrar Lumber Company, of Houston, and secr‘ 
tary of the Farrar-Hunt Lumber Company, of Fort Wort! 
Mr. Murphy is well known as a retail expert and his conr 
tion with the Farrar concern is regarded here as a W 
move both by the company and by Mr. Murphy. 

The Houston Manufacturers’ Club is the name that will 
given a new association now in process of organization in t! 
city. This was definitely decided a few days ago at a meeti 
of prominent Houston manufacturers held in the Chamber 
Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the William Cameron Lumber Cor- 
pany employees will be held at company headquarters |! 
Waco on April 8, 9 and 10. These meetings may be liken 
greatly to the gatherings of the Hoo-Hoo, in fact the e 
ployees have designated themselves as members of the or 
of Kam-Ko and new members are initiated each year much | 
same as they are in the Hoo-Hoo organization. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight building permits, with a to! 
value of $104,209.50 were issued in Galveston from Februar 
26 to March 26. In keeping with the advance of spring r 
houses are in big demand on the Galveston Beach, and arc! 
tects and builders expect a busy year. 
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OUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 
umont, TEx., April 5.—Business is fairly good 
w orders have been received during the last week 
the interior. Bad weather throughout the middle 
believed to have caused the inactivity in the consum- 
ritory and local lumbermen look for a decided improve- 
u the market as soon as weather conditions improve. 
100,000-foot capacity sawmill of the Keith Lumber 
ny at Voth, Tex., which was leased a year and a half 
the W. FE. Ryder Lumber Company, has been turned 
» the owner. The mill is now being operated by the 
ompany under the supervision of W. C. Keith, son of 
k Keith, who is president and founder of the company. 
neral offices have been moved to Voth and are in 
of IT. H. Hunter, jr., secretary of the company, 








Ge Tex., April 3.—Local lumbermen report prac- 
no change in prices during the last week. The 
however, are running full time and business con 
steady. Railroad purchases are only occasional 
en for immediate needs, but the export, local and 
orders seem almost as good as under normal condi 
Mill managers throughout this section regard pros 
or local and interior spring business with a great deal 
inisia, 

|. Brooks, superintendent of the Pickering Lumber 

ny, at Haslam, Tex., reports business good. The 

s been running full time and has been able to dispose 
eater part of its production. 

i. Slade, president of the ‘Terry Lumber Company, an- 
that the mill will resume operation April 5. ‘The 
mill has been running two or three weeks and a large 
force has been busy. ‘The tramway into the woods 

en extended about two miles and the mill thoroughly 

iuled. Mr. Slade believes that the market conditions 
iiliciently improved to make profitable operation pos- 
ind does not anticipate any further shutdowns in the 
iture. 

Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has just installed 
speed planer which will materially increase the out 
finished lumber. 

Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Company has 

{ an order for 4,300 creosoted pine poles to replace the 

poles between Orange and Houston, It has been 
ined that the Texas pine poles treated with creosote 

a life of from twenty-five to forty years in the Gulf 

country while the white cedar poles which have been 

andard heretofore have a life of only ten to fifteen 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
isAs City, Mo., April 6.—Several days of sunshine 
week brought much cheer and some orders to the 
ermen. In many parts of the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
the roads still are too sticky for deliveries. In 
localities where the roads have dried out more 
there has been a very notable improvement in the 
City retail business bas shown considerable more 
lust week. Suilders are taking advantage of the 
really favorable weather of the spring and are rushing 
work along as much as possible. City yards still are 
well supplied with stock and are not doing much 
ing, however. Salesmen in the country report that farm 
is claiming the attention of the farmers pretty gen- 
and that the lumbermen do not look for much of a 
of orders until later in the year. Crop prospects con- 
to be most favorable in the middle West and a big 
at yield is almost assured now according to followers 
pp conditions, 


William M. Beebe, manager of lumber sales for the Long- 


Lumber Company, has just returned from a two-weeks 
irough tbe Bast and is much encouraged over the 
0} Says Mr. Beebe: “I found things in New York 
ind from there west to be in much better shape than 
cre ninety days ago. ‘There appears to be plenty of 
y to be had and confidence is returning steadily. New 
nd was a little less optimistic. I feel confident that 
is going to be an early improvement in the lumber 
in the East.” 
Leach, for seven years the Kansas City representative 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, of Donner, 
as gone to Dayton, Ohio, where he will make his head- 
ters in the future, representing the same company in 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Leach gained a wide acquaint- 
in local lumber circles where he was very popular. 

\W. Ik. Grady, formerly in the commission business here and 
recently located in St. Louis and Omaha, has returned 
vill reopen offices here. 

k. Johnston, newly appointed manager of the traffic 


epartment of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


yone to Minneapolis to study the workings of a similar 
iu there. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


sr. Louis, Mo., April 6.—Local business has improved 
‘itly during the week but until there is an evident 
erment in weather anything like a satisfactory trade 
t expected. Both wholesalers and retailers are hopeful 
the future and feel sanguine that owing to the quietness 
has existed for some time a decided activity will prevail 
m as weather conditions will allow the building trades 
s territory to resume active work. 
the general yellow pine situation is quiet. While a little 
vvement is noticed on some items there is dullness on 
, but the prospects are encouraging and a good, active 
ud for all items is hoped for in the near future. 
arch receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by the 
hants’ Exchange were 17,655 cars of lumber received, as 
ust 16,735 cars during March of last year, a gain of 920 
Shipments were 10,565 cars, as against 11,540 cars 
March, a decrease of 775 cars. 
lsuilding operatiqns for March show a falling off of about 
percent compared with last year. The estimated value 
suilding for which permits were issued last month was 
‘68,878. In March, 1914, the permits amounted to 
150,084. The largest permits issued last month were for 
proposed nurses’ home of the Barnes Hospital group, 
ied at $70,000, and for the Westminster Presbyterian 
rch, $70,000. 









\TENTS ISSUED OF INTEREST TO LUMBER- 
ME 


Prepared for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by R. E. 
rnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Wash- 
ton, D. C., from whom copies of any patents men- 
ned below may be obtained for 20 cents each. 
\,132,025. Apparatus for impregnating timbers, John 
Neble, Everett, Wash. 

1,132,251. Tree-trunk saw. Etson L. Freese, New 
rk, N, Y, 

1,132,402. Motor sawing-machine. George M. Starnes, 
ttle Rock, Ark. 


1,132,767, Method and apparatus for rafting logs. 


varles E, Evans, Weed, Cal. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 











IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA, April 3.—The most important 
incident attached to the local lumber situation of the 
last week was the turning over Monday last of the mag- 
nificent new sawmill of the Carpenter-O’ Brien Company, par- 
ticulars of which will be found in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. Although the mill is all ready to manutacture lumber, 
Mr. Carpenter will wait until the rest of the plant is com- 
pleted, which will be about June 1. ‘hen, if general busi- 
hess condilions justify, he will start the mill and operate at 
capacity. It will be one of the biggest and most important 
suwiill Operations in the Southeast, 

Signs ol a genuine business revival are coming in from all 
quarters, Sullding operations appear to be opening up every- 
Where and this condition is reflected in an increasing volume 
of inquiry and sales at the mills. At Lagrange, Ga., for 
instance, a large cotton mill is in course of erectioun—one of 
the biggest ot its kind in the South, requiring 3,500,000 
feet of tumber. It is understood tuat the contract was let 
this week, Several other new cotton mills are being erected 
at various points in this section and others are contemplated. 

Considerable space has been given in these columns of late 
to the congestion of lumber at tie various shipping wharves. 
Phe seriousness of this condition is turtuer attested by the 
statement of the Clyde Steamship Company that a vew first- 
Class steamship from the Mallory Line will be put in com- 
mission uext week irom Jacksonville to New York, largely 
for the purpose of relieving this lumber congestion, 

Inspector Vetrie, of the Jacksonville branch of the South- 
ern Cypress Manulacturers’ Association, who has just returned 
from a trip among the cypress mills, reports that the mills all 
seem to be well supplied with orders. 





—_——_— 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., April 5.—The Southeast enters the 
second quarter of the year 1915 with greater construc- 
tion aud industrial activity and brighter prospects than 
it has had for a year. Despite the depression that has 
existed and the seemingly slow, though steady, return to 
norinal conditious, more construction work of consequence is 
in progress and detinitely planned now and there is more 
activity in organization and establishment of industrial 
enterprises than was the case lust spring. 

The lumber industry is forging ahead with new life in 
corresponding ratio with other businesses. One of the last to 
rally irom the depression incidental to the European war, 
more becuuse of the scarcity of ships than for any other 
reason, conditions are gradually getting back toward normal. 
fhe practical cessation of the export trade in lumber has 
been somewhat relieved. Many vessels now sailing for for- 
eign ports with cotton and other commodities are taking 
lumber and naval Stores, too. It is said that the British 
Government is in the American market for vast quantities of 
lumber, Mills that were recently closed are resuming opera- 
tion and a number of saies companies and agents are showing 
unusual activity. Trading in timberlands is becoming more 
active. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., April 5.—The advent of spring with 
continued good weather has stimulated inquiries so that 
local dealers are more enthusiastic than they have been 
in months. Some even predict a record building boom 
soon. Buying, however, continues slow, practically the 
only change in the market during the last week being in 
the increase in inquiries. Small business continues fair 
with a slight increase. General business conditions are 
improving rapidly. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VaA., April 5.—A review of the conditions 
obtaining in the North Carolina pine market during 
March with a view to securing consolation or hope for 
brighter things to come in the immediate future would ap- 
pear to be futile and yet times might bave been worse than 
they were. It is true the demand was spasmodic during the 
month,,even taking the specilic items largely called for but 
nevertheless some of the millmen say their orders showed 
an increase and they were able to ship out more than they 
produced. Most of the mills operating, however, are not in 
the same position and will have to continue a physical cur- 
tauilment tor some time. Competition is still keen for the 
business that is being offered to the yards, resulting in an 
effort to still further hammer down prices. All reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding there is not current the feeling 
of contidence in the business world generally that there 
should be to insure brisk trade and the lumber business 
together with other lines of manufacture will hardly enjoy 
much improvement until this confidence is generally re- 
stored. Lumbermen are not the only ones complaining, 
for in this section most of the retail merchants complain 
of slow collections and sales. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

. Bautimore, Mp., April 6—That the yardmen here 
have every reason to be satisfied with the outlook for a 
good local business is conclusively shown by the report 
for March issued by the building inspector yesterday. The 
aggregate, estimated value of the new structures, additions 
and alterations for which permits were issued is placed at 
not less than $1,449,236, of which sum $56,436 is on account 
of additions and $58,800 for alterations. The estimated value 
of new structures to be erected, therefore, was not less than 
$1,334,200, which almost sets a new record. The grand total 
for the three months so far this year is $2,805,915, which is 
believed to top all previous figures, with the possible exception 
of the year just after the fire. 

R. E. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, is on a 
visit to the company’s mill at Fontana, N. C., which is the 
only one of the three plants owned by the company that has 
been in operation in recent months. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change held its monthly meeting yesterday afternoon, but 
only an exchange of ideas on various matters took place, no 
actual business being transacted. 





THE Philippine Forest Service has published two ex- 
ceptionally attractive booklets descriptive of the forest 
resources and products of the Philippine Islands and 
describing in detail export timbers manufactured in 
the Islands, these publications being for distribution at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco. Lumbermen who are interested in informa- 
tion regarding the Philippine forest resources can se- 
cure these publications by addressing the Forest Serv- 
ice, Manila. 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








The Britton 


Lumber Co. 
"i 


e255 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 
Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. L U M B E R 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA... Florala, Ala. 








Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

















Long Leaf: 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. CENTURY: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 
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Another 
Success 


as gratifying to both our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as are 
our ‘STILLWELL’’ LONG 
LEAF TIMBERS, is the 


quality of our 

Rosemary 

Sh ° e 
Finish 


Leaf 
We Guarantee 


Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL” 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stilwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 



















You Can 
Absolutely Depend On It 


when moulding leaves our Thomasville mill it doesn’t 
need any sandpapering before painting. We believe 
in doing by machine all we can to save hand labor by 
the carpenter and you'll find all our 


YARD STOCK 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


of a quality that requires but the minimum of hand labor. Our 


customers say our Finish compares favorably with the best. Try it. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


We feature Dimension at our Boston, Ga., Mill. 














Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











“The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


as | N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 












Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"teamono. var") 











NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 6.—The report of the South- 
ern Hardwood ‘Traftie Association for the year ended 
January 1, 1915, is just off the press and is ready for 
distribution. The report was compiled by Secretary 
J. H. Townshend. 

There is a strong probability that J. D. Henderson 
and J. O, Waite, who recently acquired control of a large 
tract of timber near Tuscaloosa, Ala.. from the Warrior Lum- 
ber Company, will shortly begin the construction of a big 
mill for converting this timber into lumber. ‘They have 
been spending some time recently going over the property with 
a view to taking the necessary steps for its development, 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and other prominent Memphis lumbermen 
who hail from Indiana, took an active part in the entertain- 


ment accorded Governor and Mrs. Samuel Ralston, of the 
Hoosier State, by the Indiana Society of Memphis. This was 
in the form of a banquet at the Hotel Chisca last Friday 


evening, at which Mr. Pritchard, as president, acted as toast 
master. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES, 

Str. Louis, Mo., April 5.—The hardwood market con 
tinues quiet. Most of the orders coming in are for small 
quantities aud eall for prompt delivery, indicating stocks 
of hardwood are very low. There is an increase in the 
number of inquiries, however, showing country yards will soon 
be in the market in order to replenish their stocks. Plain 
sawed first and second red oak is moving more freely than 
any other item. Other items of oak are not moving especially 
well. Poplar, ash and cottonwood show some degree of 
popularity but other items are slow sellers. 

Cypress orders are coming in sparingly from Iowa and 
northern I[llinois points, but bad roads all through that terri- 
tory have hurt business. The outlook is not discouraging, 
however, as the distributers see plenty of business in sight 

The Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company is 
having a fairly good demand for hardwood. Nearly all items 
on the list are being called for. 

The St. Louis Lumber Company has had a better business 
during the month just passed than during the corresponding 
month last year, in spite of adverse weather conditions. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says trade 
indications are more favorable than for some time. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says 
business has been exceptionally good recently. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovISVILLE, Ky., April 7—The Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany is preparing to resume the operation of its mill at 
Williamsburg after a shutdown of several months. 

P. A. Stevens, Pellville, Ky., has started in the sawmill 
business, buying the equipment of H. D. Brown. 

B. F. Flaugher & Son will saw 400,000 feet of timber 
for Charles Lytle, Peach Grove, near Falmouth, Ky. This 
is one of the finest tracts yet standing in that section. 

The Mutual Wheel Company, of Paducah, has com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Commission of ex- 
cessive switching charges of the Illinois Central and 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and a hearing of the 
complaint was held at Paducah last week. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club heard an interesting 
talk from a prominent consumer last week, William 
Burke, head of the Burke Golf Company, of Newark, 
Ohio. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., April 6.—Permits were issued 
from March 1 to March 30 for buildings to cost a total 
of $841,662. While this is an enormous gain in value 
of building permits over February and January of this 
year, the value of the buildings authorized for the entire 
period from January 1 is $78,474 less than for the correspond- 
ing three months of 1914. One of the largest items of gain 
for March was in permits for the erection of frame dwellings. 
There were 184 of these permits for houses to cost $419,500, 








as rainst eighty-six in February to cost $178,285, and 
forty-five in January to cost $114,875. 

Local lumbermen say that while business is not very 
good, neither is it particularly bad. The opinions appear 


to prevail that business will pick up considerably within tie 
next month. 2 7 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company expects to move its of- 
fices from 818 State Life Building to 1608 Merchants Na- 
tional Life Building, May 1. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 6.—Inquiries are more numer- 
ous. Several nice orders have been received. Wood con- 
suming factories are gradually running more hours each 
week and in many instances the plants are being operated 
full time. Collections are fair. 

The Showers Bros. Furniture Company, at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., announced a few days ago that it will spend 
$50,000 in erecting new buildings, to include five large 
lumber dry kilns. 

The Blount Plow Company, of this city, one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in southern Indiana, will build 
a factory here that will cost over $200,000. 

3uilding operations are picking up slightly and archi- 
tects and contractors say that indications point to plenty 
of work the balance of the season, although they are not 
expecting a big rush. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyncHBuRG, VA., April 5.—A decided falling off in 
the demand for yellow pine was the most noticeable 
feature last week on the local market. This, the oper- 
ators say, bears out the position taken by the manufacturing 
element earlier in the season when a policy of curtailment was 
adopted. The hardwood market, while still quiet, did not show 
such a demoralized condition as was noticeable in yellow pine. 

Manufacturers in the Piedmont section and also the dealers 
in this city are not making a special effort to secure business 
at the prevailing unsatisfactory prices and some look for no 
improvement in either prices or demand during the remainder 
of the year. In some quarters the feeling is that business 
will break away from the downward trend as soon as warm 
weather sets in. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Oulo, April 7.—Weather conditions 
fine and of much assistance to building operations, w 
were started this year somewhat earlier than wu 
While these operations favor mostly yellow pine and cy 
much hardwood is consumed in interior finish, flooring 
: Hardwood men are also pleased at the increased det d 
from lumber consuming plants drawing supplies from 
market. Dealers expect much business from this. s e 
from how on, The carriage and automobile trades are « 


much better also and dealers say they are getting o s 
more freely from those sources though of small yo 


Inquiries are steady and cover most items, 
at recent: levels, although advances can 
for for some time. 


Prices are i 
hardly be | d 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, Onto, April 5.—Demand_ holds up 
The volume of business is gradually increasing an 
better feeling is evidenced in lumber cireles. 

In the hardwood field demand from retailers is good. ‘J I 
stocks are generally light and because of rather bright bu id 
ing prospects they are inclined to stock up a little. Price 
fairly steady. 

Trade in yellow pine is rather quiet. 
done by retailers, but they are loath to increase their st S 
to any extent. Prices are unsteady in many places, 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, s 
trade is rather quiet. c 

The report of the Columbus building inspector for Ma 


Some buying is lx 





shows considerable activity in building cireles. During ( 

month 835 permits were granted for structures estimated to 

cost $019,200 as compared with 293 permits and a valuation 
pd ee 








of S6t ‘ for March, 1914. For the first three mont} 
the year the department issued 543 permits of a valuation 
$757,650 as compared with 523 permits and a valuatio: 
$1,060,650 for the corresponding period last year. 


eee 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristo., VA.-TENN., April 7.—Business in this secti: 
continues dull but the most of the mills have resumed 
operation and others will be started by May 1. Tie 
lumbermen are optimistic as to the outlook for trade and 
believe that business will soon show material impro\ 
ment. A fair volume of stock is moving. 

The United States Spruce Company will rebuild its 
plant at Marion, Va., which was destroyed recently with 
a loss of $75,000. It is understood 1 
rebuild on a smaller scale, 

W. I. Brunner has succeeded his 
Brunner, as general manager 
Paper Company, in this city 
wood pulp plants in the South. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 7.—Wholesalers and 
alike report a perceptible brightening of the lumber 
business during the week. The cold snap has passed 
and summer-like weather now prevails, which has stim 
ulated business. Farmers expect to be on the land in 
ten days, and the whole country stands upon the threshold 
of the season's activities, which are expected to be the most 
energetic and profitable this country has experienced. 
: Architects say they are securing commissions for 
large structures throughout the West, and a considerable 
amount of building is expected this year. People 
anxious to “build now” in order that they may save from 20 
percent to 40 percent on their investments. 

Retailers are carrying extremely low stocks, while prices 
are being maintained. Retailers, it is expected, will be com- 
pelled to restock as soon as trade moves as they have been 


that the company will 


father, the late Samuel 


of the plant of the Columbian 
This is one of the largest 











retailers 


many 


seem 


supplying orders from the various yards rather than pur 
chase from the mills. This state of affairs appears to be 
veneral throughout the prairie Provinces, and wholesalers 


look forward to a good spring business on this account, 


ea 


IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA.. 
MONTREAL, QUE., April 





5.—It is reported that Price 


Brothers & Co. will abandon their sawmills at Rimouski 
and construct larger plants at Chicoutimi. The reason 


given for the change is that the latter place is nearer the 
forests than Rimouski. 

With the opening of navigation but a few weeks away, 
lumbermen expect improvement in the situation, but there is 
a fly in the ointment in the form of high freight rates due 
to the scarcity of ships. However, in spite of the scarcity 
of ships and the high freight rates there is undoubted] 
every reason to believe that an improvement will take place 
in the demand for lumber. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
Ottawa, OnT., April 5. 3y the middle of April log 
driving on the Ottawa River and its tributaries will be 


under way and many of the mills in the district will 
be operating. Lumber manufacturers plan to start 


their sawmills hereabouts as early as possible this year 
so that, if trade is not fairly brisk during the summer, they 
can close down early in the fall. 
will not be so bad this season. 
number of inquiries from United States firms coming and 
far it looks as if the increase of 7% percent on lumber com 
ing into Canada has proved helpful to some extent to th 
trade in the Oltawa Valley as well as other parts of Canada 
Prices have not altered for several months nor are they likely 
to for some time. The Dominion Railway Commission is ex 
pected to give judgment in the application of the Canadia: 
railways for a general increase in their freight rates on al! 
lines east of Port 
May. ‘The inquiry will be resumed in Ottawa on April 14 an 
the lumbermen, through Frank Hawkins, secretary of th 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, will again enter a vigo! 
ous protest against the application. 


oOQ_—Qee_eeeaeeeeeee 


SUFFICIENT ties were_cut from the Wasatch forest 
from July to January to amount, at 8 cents apiece 
stumpage, to $24,000 more than is required to adminis 
ter the entire forest for twelve months. 


Prospects are that business 
Every week sees a larger 


so 


Arthur before navigation opens early. in 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


’ROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
YorK, April 6.—Price changes are few and in- 
show up better, making wholesalers more op- 

ti! _ Little actual business is booked but indica- 

e of some substantial orders being placed during 

\ d May. Quoting on future business is limited 

it is realized that little will be needed to create a 
ward price spurt. . 
yveck Was another big one in building estimates in 

\l n borough, eight permits being filed at a cost of 

« W as compared with $932,000 for the corresponding 
, 1914. In Bronx a gain of over $200,000 is reported 

Brooklyn over $200,000, This is all encouraging be- 
indicates confidence in the situation by the larger 
; who see their way clear for financing large building 








rs as to Jarge quantities of yellow pine lumber needed 
motordrome at Sheepshead Bay are flying thick 
W yne party saving he has been asked to quote on 
10 00 feet. Naturally this bas caused a great deal of 
tion and it appears it will be some time before the 
will let. Property required for this speedway, 
will be the best in the country, bas been bought for 
“ ooo, <A grand stand to accommodate 50,000 people 
We erected. ‘There will be large garages, a clubhouse and 
hi for aeroplanes and a large amount of money will 
| t for fencing-in purposes. 
;. Underwood, of the Albemarle Lumber Company, 
I d, N. C., is spending a couple of days in town with 
} jlosale connections He reports a better volume of 
throughout the east coast sections, but says prices 

ttle improvement, 
y partnership has been entered into by Joseph CC. 
M and Lloyd R. Stark for the purpose of conducting 
i ral import and export business under the style. of 
J ‘ Murray & Co., with offices at 20 Broudway. Mr. 
St well known in lumber export circles of New York 
it pects to bring considerable business to the new 


vig 
t 4 


Hf. Van Ostrand, of the Craig Mountain Lumber Com- 
Winchester, Ida., was in New York last week. 
Mr. Van Ostrand has been making a tour of the castern 

t markets and feels enthusiastically sanguine regard 
i t future. 

4 Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, located in Grand 
Cc Terminal, announces that Harry J. Nauss is now 
nting it as salesman in New York State, the connection 
veen tmnade effective April 1. 


eee 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

‘ontH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 6.—A number of 
loe wholesule dealers have closed contracts for vessels 
to carry stock from upper lake ports this season. The 

Pa paid under these contracts are given as $2.50 from 
J Superior and $2 from Georgian bay. Most of the ton- 
nity bartered has been placed with O. W. Blodgett, of Bay 
Cit Mich., and the Edward Hines Lumber Company, oi 
( vo, Whose boats carried the major portion of the stock 
the Tonawandas last season. 
T. Jones Lumber Company is arranging to open a 
ok plant in connection with its wholesale white pine 
on Tonawanda. Island. ‘The machinery for the 
has been ordered, The mill will have a daily capacity 
oo O00 feet. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PirrspurGH, Pa., April 6.—It’s a pretty good guess 
that places the present status of the lumber business in 
Pittsburgh on a 75 percent basis, with profits at between 
7) and 75 pereent of normal. In other words it keeps 
earnings of the lumbermen down to about 50 percent of 


normal 


























ce of this improvement in the local building situation 
is marked. It is predicted that the building trades will reach 
cle io 75 percent of normal for the summer owing to the 
under contemplation, most of which are 
definitely aecided upon. : 

| Gerrfain Company has been booking some good export 
business but President Germain says that the market situa- 

is far from satisfactory and if improvement comes it 

ill be a very moderate kind for the remainder of 1915. _ 

li. M. Donhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, said prices 
on all lumber would not vary more than 50 cents from the 
low point of today during the remainder of the year. The 
situation is somewhat hetter than in February. ; 

fle Western Lumber Company reports some fair sized 
ri going but at prices that have stunned the trade. R. 


tructures 








ying and E. H. Stoner, managers of the company and 
fe rly of the defunct Flint, Erving & Stoner Lumber Com- 
pa have filed petitions in voluntary bankruptcy in the 
Ur d States court in Pittsburgh, placing liabilities around 
& 000 and assets nominal. The petitions are made to 


clear up a situation over which the two petitioners had no 
control As junior members of the Flint, Erving & Stoner 
( any their names were on much of the corporation paper 
for which they were personally liable. Letters have been 

to the trade advising of the action of Messrs. Erving and 


St r and explaining the purpose of it. It in no way con- 
ce the Western Lumber Company, which is owned by the 
1) interests, of New York, which are represented by M. E. 


of Pittsburgh, nor does it represent any personal debts. 


eee 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

\LADELPHIA, Pa., April 5.—The lumber trade dur- 
the last week has shown a gradual but encouraging 
ovement, Reports of better prices are few, but buy- 
; more free and less price inducements are offered. 
il stocks, both in and out of the city, are still low, 
it the increased volume of business is apparently not for 
but for immediate consumption. The optimism that 
been growing is still gaining and many lines of business 
now fairly active. One commercial agency reports that 

iess has taken on a “more constructive tone. 
nong the hardwoods plain oak, basswood and ash seem to 
be in best demand, while quartered oak, chestnut, cherry, 
, beech and birch are all moving well at steady prices. 
and poplar are less in demand at the present time, but 
s remain about as during the last month. White pine 
s well, but prices are not advancing. Spruce and hem 
are reported as moving in better volume, but prices on 
are rather unsteady. Cypress, both lumber and shingles, 
1 good demand at fair prices. Yellow pine in the larger 
seems to have gained considerable in demand, but 
s are still low. In flooring send building sizes some 
ort that there is a decided improvement that should lead 





to advanced prices in the near future. North Carolina pine 
sizes are active and at stiffening prices; roofers are also 
active and box is not so strong as it was for a while. Lath 
are in good call, at steady prices, and shingles are about 
normal, 

Building activity continues, both in the city and the sur- 
rounding communities, the March report of the bureau of 
building inspection here showing that 979 permits were issued 
during the month for 2,480 operations, calling for an outlay 
in this line of work of $5,888,265. More than half this 
total cost is represented in two-story dwellings, for which 
permits to the amount of $2,871,100 were issued. 

The status regarding the convicted officers and promoters 
of the International Lumber & Development Company is that 
the pardons have been refused by President Wilson, The 
men are to begin serving their sentences April 10. 

KE. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Company, of Winchester, Ida., has been spending a few days 
here with the general eastern agents of the concern, Wistar 
Underhill & Nixon. He expresses himself as optimistic and 
says his concern is well pleased with the business that is 
coming its way. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

suFFALO, N, Y., April 5.—The outlook for navigation 
is rendered uncertain by the large field of ice in the 
eastern end of Lake Erie, and, according to vesselmen, 
it may be May 1 before boats start out to any extent. 
Some lumbermen are anxious to receive lake stocks 
already contracted for, but the majority are holding off on 
their purchases this year and expect to have little stock 
coming down early. 

The building permits for March numbered 473, with total 
cost of $830,000, as compared with 309 permits and $660,- 
000 in the same month last year. This is a gain of about 
26 percent over last year and more than equal to the two 
preceding months of 1915. 

fhe A. J. Chestnut Lumber Company reports an increasing 
demand for birch and soft maple. Manufacture of birch 
flooring is being started near Montreal, with a view of selling 
both in the Dominion and in this country. 

Mixer & Co. say that March was an excellent month in 
point of sales of shortleaf pine and hemlock and these 
woods appear to be improving in amount of business done. 

f. Sullivan & Co, have made some good sales lately of 
hemlock, in which wood the company will deal to a con- 
siderable extent hereafter. 
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TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHI0, April 5.—‘* Wait a little’’ seems to be 
the slogan of the small retail dealers throughout this 
section. Wholesalers view the near future with optimis- 
tic anticipation. Buying is limited as yet but considerable 
building is being planned for the late spring both in the city 
and in the rural districts. Farmers are building heavily, 
according to reports, and the orders include lumber for all 
purposes, tesidence building will be strong in Toledo and 
many of the smaller cities give evidence of considerable ac- 
tivity along the same lines. 

_ Buying is light. Transit cars are frequently sold for imme- 
diate use if they represent what appears a bargain to the 
buyer. No future buying has as yet developed and conces- 
sions indicate large differences of opinion among manufac- 
turers relative to present prices. For some time the seller 
has been seeking the buyer instead of the reverse situation 
being true, 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 6.—Although low prices tend 
to reduce the cash value of business done, from the 
standpoint of volume Cleveland is in several respects 
breaking all previous records. Figures show that more 
homes and apartments are being erected than at any 
previous time. Lumbermen report that there is more than the 
usual amount of money in the hands of the building and loan 
companies for financing the erection of apartments and small 
dwellings. Increased demand has been noticed in the retail 
lumber trade but no one looks for relief in prices until the 
present restrictions to exporting facilities are removed. 

A delegation of Cleveland lumber and building supply deal- 
ers are in Columbus today to appear before the senate com- 
mittee having charge of the proposed new mechanics’ lien law. 

H. G. Webb, of the Advance Lumber Company, regarding 
present conditions, says: ‘‘Demand for hardwood is increas- 
ing, especially in industrial circles, but dealers show no desire 
to do business at present prices. However, emergency orders 
are being placed regularly and the outlook is improving. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


BUILDING SITUATION RAPIDLY IMPROVING. 

30sToN, Mass., April 5.—Contracts for new construc- 
tion in New England placed during the last week of 
March totaled $3,715,000. This exceeds the correspond- 
ing week in 1914 by a third of a million, in 1913 by a 
quarter of a million, and is the best final week of March 
with the exception of the abnormally busy year of 1912 
shown in the records available. The rapid improvement in 
the building situation in New England is indicated by the 
fact that the total for the month just closed was $15,632,000, 
which is equal to the value of construction contracts placed 
in January and February combined. This March is exceeded 
only by 1912 and 1909. 

In Boston 218 building permits were issued during March, 
a gain of 50 percent over 1914. Of these permits 150 were 
for new frame buildings, comparing with 104 in March, 
1914, and 68 were for brick, comparing with 41 permits last 
year. nt 

Conditions have been very favorable to building operations. 
The weather has been remarkably mild and it is becoming 
easy to obtain money for legitimate building propositions, 
although the bankers still frown on speculative “building. 

















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, Me., April 5.—If the drives are to get an 
early start and come down on time there must be heavy 
rains soon for the ice in northern streams and rivers 
is much weaker than it was a year ago, and the breakup is 
expected at least ten days earlier than usual. Last year was 
remarkably cold, from the beginning of winter until late in 
June. On April 16, 1914, eight inches of snow fell in Bangor, a 
foot around Moosehead Lake and even more in Aroostook 
County, while the ice everywhere was thick and strong. Snow 
fell in Bangor on May 1 that year, and steam heat was 
necessary as late as June 20. This year the ice left the 
Penobscot on March 20, and the breakup in Moosehead Lake, 
which ordinarily is looked for about May 10, is likely to 
occur nearer to the first of the month. 


Men are being hired for the drives. One concern has 














of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Montcomery LUMBER Co. | 
SUFFOLK, VA. | 


Manufacturers of 


; 


KILN Driep N.C. PINE 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


|| L. © LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
| W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 






















N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manofacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just a# much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 

















LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 














advertised for 1,200 men at $2 to $3 a day. The rafting 
contract at Bangor boom has been awarded to William Con- 
ners, jr., son of William Conners, who managed the boom 
for forty years. The contract price is 70 cents a thousand 
feet, and- with good driving conditions about 40,000,000 
feet will be rafted at the boom for the steam mills at and 
below Bangor. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

SAGINAW AND Bay City, Micu., April 6.—Lumber 
conditions are reported to be quiet with prospects not 
particularly bright. Despite the light demand prices 
remain firm in several lines. However, there is much build- 
ing activity in both cities and with the arrival of favorable 
weather business will undoubtedly show decided betterment. 

‘The Galloway-Pease Company, of Saginaw, with mills in 
Missouri and Arkansas, reports that hardwood prices are 
weak and that only about 50 percent of the normal supply is 
moving. 

A. W. Seeley, of Saginaw, says railroad lumber business 
continues poor and that consumption is about 25 percent of 
normal. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, 
prices firm with several large contracts in view. Favorable 
weather will greatly stimulate trade and there are bright 
promises for building activity both in Bay City and through- 
out the State. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, do not expect much im- 
provement until there is a new administration. With the 
present prices weak prospects are good for the coming spring. 











reports 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., April 5.—Cadillae as well as other 
cities in the lower peninsula of Michigan will be repre 
sented at a hearing before the State Railrogd Commis- 
sion at Lansing, April 7, for the purpose of reviewing 
the present basis ot lumber rates in effect. 

The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company’s interests at 
Ludington are about to make extra additions to the 
carom factory to take care of increasing business. 

Building permits at Ludington estimated in value at 
over $15,000 have been issued since the first of the year. 
These permits cover mostly frame dwelling houses. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 7.—During March 195 

building permits were issued from the oftice of the city 
building inspector. These represent a total investment 
of $260,429 and show an increase over those issued in 
March, 1914. 
_ Grand Rapids may soon have an entirely new and novel 
industry. At a dinner given yesterday at the Association 
of Commerce the agricultural department of that body dis 
cussed the possibility of growing willows in this part of 
the State to the end that furniture manufacturers might 
find a supply of raw material at home and not be obliged to 
depend on Germany or any other foreign country in the 
future. P. Osterhouse, of Chicago, and C. A. Tyler, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, were present to give in- 
formation relative to the methods of willow growing for 
furniture purposes, 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











Building Operations Show Gratifying Increase and Im- 
provement in the Lumber Business Is Expected as a 
Result. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 6.—Milwaukee lumbermen 
believe that the spring building revival is being mani- 
fested even at this early date and are confident that 
business this season will show a decided gain over that 
of a year ayo. The building investment in Milwaukee 
during March showed a gain of $246,788 compared with the 
corresponding month a year ago. This is the first month 
in nearly a year that building operations have shown a 
gain. During the month just closed 420 permits were issued 
for structures to cost $942,921 as against 363 permits and an 
investment of $696,183 during March, 1914. Judging from 
the active manner in which the season is opening, the predic- 
tion recently mace by the building inspector that building 
operations during 1915 would at least equal the banner 
year of 1913 will be fulfilled. 

The lumber business shows slow but steady improvement. 
Wholesalers say trade will show more life just as soon as 
actual building operations become a little more active. While 
the sash and door and general interior finishing concerns 
are buying a little more freely, business from this source is 
not as active as it is expected to be a little later in the 
season. Stocks on hand at all these plants are light, as 
these concerns have been buying only enough to satisfy their 
immediate requirements. Wholesalers report a little better 
inquiry from retailers about the State, although actual 
business from this source is increasing slowly. Prices are 
about unchanged in most lines, although there seems to be 
a firmer tone in the market. ~ 

Thomas 8S. Watson, efficiency engineer, has awarded various 
contracts for the remodeling of the plant of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, 572 Park Street, Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of sash, doors and blinds, and the work of installing 
new equipment will start at once. The following contracts 
have been awarded: Super-heaters, Power Specialty Com- 
pany, New York; boilers, L. Freeman & Sons Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; engines, Nordberg Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee; motors, Mechanical Appliance Company, Milwaukee; 
generators, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company; switch 
board, Westinghouse Electric Company ; electric wiring, A. R. 
Schmidt, Milwaukee; flue blower, H. P. Spalding Manufac- 
turers’ Agents, Milwaukee. 

The big sawmill of the Holt Lumber Company at Oconto 
has been placed in operation for the season’s run. The 
plant has been overhauled thoroughly during the winter. 

The N. S. Washburn Lumber Company, of Sturgeon Bay, 
has placed its planing mill and sawmill in operation. The 
company has nearly 500,000 feet of logs on hand and has 
many more on the way to the mill. The planing mill has been 
overhauled and considerable new equipment installed. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis., April 5.—The log cut in northern 
Wisconsin during the season just closing amounts to 
about 500,000,000 feet, according to Mark Catlin, of 


Appleton. This is stated to be the largest cut in that section 
in the history of the State. On the spur east of Elcho, for 


— 


example, is a pile of 25,000,000 feet of logs. The low rice 
of labor and its large available supply caused many k rere 
to put in large cuts. 5 : 

The I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., has « sed 
an active logging season and is keeping four trains 


night and day hauling logs to the mill at Wells. sd 
fhe pulpwood harvest in Wisconsin is the largest in irs, 


Shipments on the Fox River Valley route have been 1i ted 
to forty cars a day, owing to the congestion. ‘ 
Andrew Jensen, of New London, has completed loggi on 
the Pelican River but will cut railroad ties in that s: ion 
during the summer. : 
J. B. Jensen is operating a sawmill near Manawa. ith 
Bros. have set up a portable sawmill near Elderon an ire 
cutting lumber and ties. The new sawmill at Beggs &. ing 
has started. The Sawyer-Goodman Company mill at ( ver 
has completed an excellent season. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., April 6.—Five hundred million t 
of cut timber is piled along the railroads of nort! -ry 
Wisconsin and represents the biggest cut ever mad: in 
the State, due largely to the abundance of laborers jast 
winter. 
: President: Vandreuil, of the Vandreuil Lumber Compan:. of 
Chippewa Falls, declares that this year promises to bi the 
best business producer his company has ever experienced ind 
cites the low cost of building material as a cause. 

The Holt Lumber Company’s sawmill, of Oconto, st: t; 
operation Monday morning and will run day and night. {he 
shingle mill also started with a day shift. The Oconto |.im- 
ber Company has resumed operation on a day shift and wil] 
soon operate day and night. Both companies have about j5,- 
000,000 feet of timber to be cut this season and will en. joy 
{00 men. The mills have been closed since last Novem| : 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, of Marshfield, wil) 
open a retail lumber yard near its plant. Much of the ck 
will be secured from its sawmill at Park Falls. 


~ 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., April 7—0O. T. Swan, new secretiry 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur :s’ 
Association, arrived in Wausau Monday to take ch: 
of his duties. 

Sash and door interests in Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois 
have been notified of a decision in their favor by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission which will oblige railroads in 
the Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territories 





to remove unjust discrimination, at present favoring 1e 
manufacturers of the western coast cities. As a resuli of 
this ruling the railroads must either reduce the rates of 


the Wisconsin, lowa and Illinois manufacturers, or increase 
those of the western manufacturers. From former instances, 
it is inferred that the latter course will be pursued. 


CALIFORNIA 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, April 3.—The financial situation in 
this city is looking up, despite the unsettled conditions 
of the world’s markets due to the war. San Francisco’s 
bank clearings during March amounted to a total of 
$220,488,000 as compared with $211,725,000 for March, 
1914, 

March was somewhat dull as far as the volume of 
lumber business actually transacted here is concerned, 
but there has been a slight increase in the demand. With 
the financial situation looking better, a revival of build- 
ing activity is expected. 

The offshore freight market is soaring to unparalleled 
figures and there is a very limited supply of tonnage 
for future foreign lumber shipments. Coastwise freights 
remain steady at unchanged quotations. Receipts by 
sea during the week ended Saturday, April 3, amounted 
to 14,000,000 feet. These figures include California red- 
wood as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

According to advices from Placerville, the C. D. Dana- 
her Pine Company will resume work for the season at 
Pino Grande about April 15. The California Door Com- 
pany will probably start operation at its sawmill at 
Caldor about May 1. Caldor, connected with Diamond 
Springs by railroad, is 33 miles from Placerville. About 
1,000 men are employed each season by the two com- 
panies in the mills and woods in this region. 

The Weed Lumber Company has sent 300 men to its 
logging camps and a supply of white pine logs will be 
gotten out at once for the use of the mills at Weed. 

The Red River Lumber Company, which announced 
last fall that the big sawmill at Westwood would be 
operated throughout the winter, has made good on the 
experiment, although the plant is situated in the high 
Sierras and it was necessary to use steam pipes to keep 
the mill-pond from freezing. The cut of white pine 
and other lumber has been about 265,000 feet a day, and 
regular shipments have been made throughout the win- 
ter, so that there is very little stock on hand at the plant. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Los ANGELES, CaL., April 3.—Conditions in the lum- 
ber business locally have improved considerably the last 
ten days and dealers are inclined to look on the bright 
side of the situation. The volume of retail business has picked 
up a great deal, the total amount of building permits for March 
being $1,200,000 or twice what it was for February. This is 
very encouraging and dealers look forward to another good 
month in April. There has been but little buying the last 
month but stocks in local yards are beginning to run down and 
dealers will have to come into the market from now on. 

Prices have changed but little during the last two weeks. 
Oregon pine sawed to order specification brings $10 base at 
southern California ports. Flooring and ceiling hold their 
own. There has been a noticeable decrease in the amount of 
unsold random cargoes of Oregon pine that have been sent 
down the last few months. This is a good sign of a stronger 
market and is an encouraging feature. 

Redwood prices are unchanged, the mills obtaining the same 
prices aS were current a year ago. Demand is slight, but 07 
account of almost all the mills being closed the supply docs 
not outrun the demand. The Holmes Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany started up its mjll some time ago and now obtains its 
logs from its camp on the Van Duzen, having logged out its 
holdings on the Eel River. The Bayside Lumber Company 5 
mill is still shut down. 

The E. J. Stanton Lumber Company has been busily engage: 
for over a month in removing its entire stock of about 4,000 
000 feet to the new location at Thirty-eighth and Alame«: 
streets. All the departments are now located at one place. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


lus of Logs Is Large—Timber Area to Be Tapped 
Dry Kiln Area Is Fast Spreading—Change of 
iarters Demanded by Better Business. 
\TTLE, WASH., April 3.—It is estimated there are 
00,000 feet of fir logs in the water in the Puget 
d district. They have been going into the water 
, average rate of 1,000,000 feet a day. This amount 
ot be consumed by the mills that are operating 
for this reason some of the camps have closed or cur- 
their outputs. If the mills were running to capacity 
urplus would not be considered above normal, but with 
mall percentage of the capacity of the mills operating 
weers have decided not to increase the surplus if it can 
vided. 

sfiice of the Pacific Coast Creosoting Company reports 
although the plant bas no large orders on which to 

it is being operated steadily at 50 to 60 percent ca- 
vy. The company is having no difficulty in getting creo- 
uough to supply the demands. 

Hanchett Swage Works, of Big Rapids, Mich., has 
i its Pacitie Coast offices to 3301 L. C. Smith Building, 
le. §. K. Prescott is Pacific coast representative of the 
iny. This concern carries filing room supplies and 
ment. Mr. Prescott also is western representative of 
Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich., manufacturer 
wimill machinery. >. B. Swart, for many years with 
‘uget Sound Machinery Depot and later with the Union 
inory & Supply Company, bas been made salesman for 
Vrescott products, 

. J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company bas moved from the 
ie Annex to rooms 464-6 in the Stuart Building, recently 
eted by the Metropolitan Building Company, 
ef Engineer E. O. Reed of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul has opened bids for the construction of a branch 
be built from Goshen to Welcome, northeast of Bel- 
m. The work will cost about $350,000 and the con- 
it is expected, will be awarded next week. The line 
tap a section containing 6,000,000,000 feet of timber 
will be completed before November 1. 

Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company has opened 
‘ttle office, with J. S. Goldsmith, who recently bought 
terest in the company, in charge. : 

North Coast Dry Kiln Company, this city, is building 
iins for the Western Cooperage Company, Portland ; 
kilns with edge stackers for the Stetson & Post Lumber 
nany, Seattle: a shingle kiln to replace the one destroyed 
re two weeks ago for the Index-Galena Co., Index, Wash. ; 

kiln for the George E. James Lumber Company, Douglas, 
two kilns for the Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, 
and four kilns for the Schull Lumber & Shingle Com- 

New Westminster, B. C. Within the last ten days 
company has finished kilns for the A. F, Coats Lumber 

mpany, Tillamook, Ore., and the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com- 
' Everett, Wash. It also reports the sale of three edge 

‘kers to the North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, 
This is proof that business is improving in the lumber 


dustry, or is expected to improve shortly. 


Norris Wentworth, of Ross & Wentworth, Bay City, Mich., 


nd his brother, Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland 


nber Company, Portland, Ore., spent a day this week calling 
riends in the trade. Norris Wentworth is president of the 
tland Lumber Company and has been spending a month 

his brother at Portland. He is accompanied by his 


ire and leaves soon for his home by the way of San Fran- 


. where they will spend a week at the exposition. 


cL. Frost, formerly Seattle representative for the Antrim 


S Oo 


Ww! 


j 
ae 


nd more comfortable quarters in the Henry 


mber companies have resumed operation. 


jumbia shingles at the 
iaine in January and February. 


arted running an 8-hour shift. 


mber Company, St. Louis, but who has been residing in 
Louis for the last two years, returned to Seattle this 

ek and will make this his home for the future. 

rhe Ocean Lumber Company, of which Allan H, Daugharty 
manager, has moved from the White Building to larger 

3uilding, made 

ssary by the inereasing export business of this concern, 


hich represents on the Pacific coast Price & Pierce, of 


ion. : “ ; ; 

id J. Young, of the Brittingham & Young Company, Madi- 
Wis., has been in Seattle this week. — 

ze E. Lammers, sales manager of the S. H. L. Lumber 





ompany, of Spokane, was in Seattle this week. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 3.—Bids were opened in 


eattle this week for the construction of a branch line 


the Bellingham & Northern Railway, owned and op- 


rated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which will 


ke Bellingham the logging center of the Northwest 
n it is completed, according to George W. Loggie, presi- 
nt of the Whatcem Falls Mill Company and a director in 
Bellingham & Northern. It is expected work will be 
rted within thirty days. The eleven and a half miles to 
huilt will tap billions of feet of the best timber in the 
rtiiwest and all of it will be shipped to this city. 
Improvement in the shingle market is indicated by the 
ent resumption of operation among Whatcom County mills. 
timates made for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN show that 
the forty-odd shingle mills in the county outside of 
ingham are running today. Also a number of the rural 
Probably some 
the shingle mills will not run steadily, since some of 
m have already run intermittently. While the market is 
less responsive than it was a few years ago local manu- 
irers enjoy some advantage in the cheapness of shingle 
ts. These are selling at $3 per cord delivered, as against 
and $4.50, with freight added, in 1912. 
the effect of removing the tariff of 50 cents a thousand on 
nadian shingles is well illustrated by the receipts of British 
boundary towns of Sumas and 
In that time 564 cars 
sed through these ports of entry. To bring the situation 
rer to local operators, the steamship Santa Clara, due here 
nday to load for the Atlantic coast, will load six carloads 
Canadian shingles at the South Bellingham docks, but not 
American shingle, it is declared. Bellingham millmen 
that the market can never be placed on a firm basis so 


ng as foreign shingles are allowed free entrance to this 
ntry, 


he Morrison Mill Company is now cutting only box shooks 
its Bellingham plant. The company recently completed 
reproof boiler room and at the same time installed a new 
horsepower engine, 
‘he Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has closed its Mill B, 
largest of its lumber mills at Larson, for an indefinite 
e. The other sawmill and the shingle mill there are still 
ning and also the large cargo mill in this city. The 
1m schooner Mary Olsen will arrive at the cargo mill 
ut Saturday to load 400,000 or 500,000 feet of lumber for 
ifornia. On the same day the power barkentine Archer 
| complete a cargo of 800,000 feet at that mill for shipment 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast. This will be the 
rth vessel to carry lumber from the local mill for the 
intie seaboard since the opening of the canal. 
\pril 1 the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company 
For the last two months 
has been running 10 hours. Thomas R. Earles, president 
the company, says he expects fie lumber market to be 
d for years after the close of the Huropean war. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Box Trade and Sash and Door Business Reported Fair 
—March Makes Good Building Showing—Logging 
Road Under Construction. 


Lah 2 « + 

Tacoma, Wasi, April 3.—The box trade holds about 
the same as it has been for some time, with numerous 
inquiries and some demand but no rush, according to 
A. J. Dykeman, vice president of the Pacific Box Com- 
pany. ‘his company is running its plant about two- 
thirds full and is one of the largest box makers in the Tacoma 
district. Mr. Dykeman says Many inquiries are coming in 
including some from the Philippine Islands and other offshore 
fields, but that the box men do not seem to be able to get their 
prices down low enough to get that business. The box trade 
is about on a par with the lumber business, he says. 

_ The W est Fork Logging Conmipany, whose camps are located 
four miles north of Morton on the Tacoma Eastern railroad 
is building a logging road into its timber, which is said to be 
a very fine stand. Lowell T. Murray is president of the com- 
pany, L. T, Shelton vice president and Herbert E. Post secre- 
tary. The road will be about two and one-half miles long. 

_ The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company finds the 
fir door market in pretty fair shape so far as demand is 
a according to Sales Manager Roger McAuslan, He 
Says : 

_ Prices are solid on the present basis. Some of the facto- 
ries have even been able to get a little more for their stuff 
lately. Demand for doors is good and that in the face of a 
weak lumber market. 'The door factories all have about all 
they can do, but it is all low-priced business. Spring demand 
has been up to our expectations. I do not think there will be 
any price improvements except such as come about as the 
natural result of the law of supply and demand. Finish prices 
have not changed. Demand is about the same,” 

Maj. Kverett Gs. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Wednesday night entertained thirty-seven 
employees and department heads of the company at dinner at 
the Tacoma Hotel, an annual affair. Following the dinner 
the entire party attended the theater. 

Frank W. Smith, who for the last five years has been man- 
aging the Ellensburg yard for the Pacific States and Mineral 
Lake Lumber companies, allied mills whose outputs are 
handled jointly, is in Tacoma this week visiting the two mills 
and yards preparatory to going on the road for the companies. 
Mr. Smith’s headquarters will be at Billings and his territory 
will include Montana and northern Wyoming. Mr. Smith has 
had a broad experience in the sales end of the fir lumber 
business and has a wide circle of friends. This is the second 
new connection established within the last month by the 
Pacific States-Mineral Lake, the other being W. W. Wilkinson, 
who is representing the companies out of Fargo and was 
formerly with the Northwest Agency. 

Local building operations for March show an improvement 
over last year. Last month the city issued 137 permits for 
buildings aggregating $192,400 as compared to $137,900 for 
170 permits in March, 1914. 








IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 

KLAMATH Fats, OrE., April 3.—With the beginning 
of the second quarter of 1915 some local lumbermen 
say they note a slight improvement in the outlook. 
Spring inquiries are beginning to come in for No. 2 shop and 
better grades. There are no noticeable advances in price. 
With the mills preparing to run the inquiries promise a 
demand for shop and better grades with a slight improvement 
in price. 

Monday morning the Algoma Lumber Company will start 
its sawmill at Algoma, with a season's cut of at least 15,000,- 
000 feet in prospect. This plant has a capacity for cutting 
125,000 feet of lumber every 24 hours, and will use a crew 
of 180 to start the season. Besides the sawmill activities the 
Algoma company has a box factory which has been running 
full blast all wiater and spring, shipping about twenty car- 
loads of box shook a week to southern California markets. 

A campaign to increase the assessed valuation of the timber 
holdings in Jackson County, Oregon, has been started and 
already protests are being heard from the owners of the 343,- 
370 acres that would be affected. It is believed that the re- 
sult of the agitation will be an extensive cruise at the expense 
of the county to secure the exact valuation. 

Extensive repairs, including the installation of a new 
boiler and other cquipment, are being made by the Long Lake 
Lumber Company at its sawmill on the lake front. The con- 
cern contemplates starting up about April 10, and expects to 
cut about 50,000 feet of lumber a day. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., April 5.—The open shop movement 
was strengthened here Tuesday by the issuance of an in- 
junction by Judge W. P. Bell, of the superior court, re- 
straining strikers from obnoxious picketing. The injunction 
places limits on the actions of the strikers and makes it im- 
possible for them to go to the lengths they have gone since 
the Shull shingle mill was opened at a reduced scale of wages 
and on the “open shop” basis. The movement was also 
strengthened by the reopening of the Cargo shingle mill, 
owned by the Jamison Mill Company. The mill had a full 
crew and it was stated that no difficulty was found in getting 
competent men at the reduced scale and under new condi- 
tions. 

Frank Cavalero and Peter Carpenter, of Everett, have 
bought the Simon shingle mill, on the Roosevelt road, from 
Charles Simon, jr. 

The Three Lakes Lumber Company is surveying a cut-off 
on its main logging road between its mill and camp, which will 
shorten the route about three miles and will also cut out 
several heavy grades. 

Foreign cargoes sent out during the last week were numer- 
ous enough to remind Everett of the “days before the war.” 
The schooner William T. Lewis cleared from the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company’s mill for the United Kingdom with 
a cargo of 2,000,000 fet. The schooner Alvena cleared with 
1,200,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser 
mills for Sidney, Australia. The schooner Melrose cleared 
from the Crown mill with 650,000 feet for the Hawaiian 
Islands. ss 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., April 3.—The plan to carry lumber 
from the Columbia River to the Atlantic coast in sailing 
schooners towed by tugs, as proposed here a few days 
ago has been abandoned, temporarily at least. The matter 
was put before the Columbia River Lumber Exchange and a 
committee was appointed to make a preliminary investigation. 
The conclusion was that for the present the scheme would not 
be feasible. 

The new shingle mill of the Allen Shingle Company on the 
peninsula is in operation, cutting about 300,000 a day. The 
plant is situated near the large establishment of the Union 
Meat Company and the waste of the mill is sold for fuel to 
that concern, thus bringing revenue from one of the by- 
products. 

Cc. E. Haak, well known timber man of Portland, has 
returned from a trip to the East, on account of the critical 
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American 
Wire 
Rope 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for -elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 

ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
ballast unloading. Towing  hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
ging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses. Flattened strand rope. Non- 
spinning rope. Steel clad rope. Locked 
coil track cable for aerial tramways. Flat 
rope. 
Special rope made to order 
to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. Export Representative: 
U.S. Steel Products Co., New York. Pacific 
Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle. 
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| STANDARD 
INSURANCE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


100 William St., New York. Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


‘ $20. Insurance Protective Service 





Ist. Review the list of companies in which you are insured, 
elling you whether or not there are any undesirable 
companies, 

2nd. Index and watch your companies 365 days in the year. 

3rd. Furnish you witha copy of the latest annual edition 
of our FIRE REPORTS and monthly supplements, 

4th. Supply all privileged confidential reports required. 




















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





Every Retail 
Lumberman 


| who believes wood is the best Home- 
building material will find mighty 
interesting reading in the 8-page 
folder we have just issued—entitled 


‘“The House 
That is To 
Be a Home” 


It’s a reprint of an article recently 
published in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and can be mailed for Ic. 
postage. Let us send you a sample 
and show you how you can use it to 
advertise your own business. 


American Lumberman 
= 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. ail 
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CALIFORNIA 








illness of his mother, Mrs. Jacob A. Haak, of this city, who 
is also the mother of the well known timberman John Haak. 
In about five months the big plant of the East Oregon 
Lumber Company at Enterprise will be ready for operation, 
according to President I. H. Fetty, who was in Portland 
during the week looking over the market for supplies. 





California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWooD Factory and Pattern Stock, 








Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 

and every order we ship gives a new 

meaning to guality in 

Calif : White and 
IWOMNIA «sugar 


Pine 


and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., sanrrancisco, catir. 





A Dealer Becomes 
Indispensable 


in a community to 
the extent of the 
good he renders that 
community. Most 
farmers reason that 
way too, and that is 
why so many lumber 
dealers are installing 
our 


¥ Monarch 
Meal and Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these for getting closer to the 
farmer. They’ ll bring you their oats, rye and corn 
to be ground and you get a chance to talk lumber. 
Occasionally you can sell a mill outright as our agent. 
Let us tell you more about this. 





P. 0. Box 461 











| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. ] 











Unmatched Speed 
No Vibration 


Speed that runs away fro m “gh other 
rowboat motors. Doub ie 
—no vibration. It noes mot ‘shake & 


The Great 2-Cylinder the boat. 
BAN "Sie" 
= MOTOR 
Last season’s record proved its mettle. Absolutely de- 
pendable—easy to start—reverses by pressing button. 


TROPHY WINNING RACER TYPE 


The ~yeapid ig rere linders -- that’s what removes 
vibration H. P ly double that of other motors-- 
speed mast eller. Be netructed row boat motor_on the 
market. Write fc r 19 6 catalog. Activ ve Agents Wanted 


Koban Mfg. Co., 220So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| We Help You Sell 
- Kees Metal Building Corners 


Our “‘ personal’’ letters to your 
customers (carpenters and folks 
who intend to build)are remark- 
ably effective. This service is 
free to our Customers. 


Write today for samples of the goods 
and particulass of our plan. 


FED.KEES “0 Beatrice. Nez Box 51. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 











Cut of 25,000,000 Feet Planned By Well-Known Manu- 
facturer—Fruit Box Agency Incorporated—Pole 
Demand Good. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 3.—Lumber business handled 
by the Milwaukee Liind Company during the first three 
months of this year was greater than that of the same 
period for the last seven years, according to local of- 
ficers of the company. The bulk of the trade has been 
in white pine,-with yellow pine and fir finding limited sales. 
One of the company’s plants, that at Saint Joe, Ida., is run- 
ning night and day with a capacity of 150,000 feet, of which 
about 60 percent is white pine. The company plans to cut 
25,000,000 feet of lumber during the season. 

The Benton Pole & Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Old National Bank Building, reports a good demand for poles 
and cedar piling for the railroad trade. The company has a 
plant at Nelson, B. C. 

Building permits for March show a gain of 20 percent over 
the corresponding period one year ago. A total of 89 per- 
mits amounting to $102,660 was issued during the last 
month. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of “the Phoenix Lumber 
Company and one of the best known lumbermen of the Inland 
Empire, was operated on for appendicitis last week. His con- 
dition is satisfactory. 

A. M. Allyn, who the first of the year engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business with offices in the Old National 
Bank Building as the Allyn Lumber Company, has decided 
to move back to his former home in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he will open an office in the Engineers’ Building and continue 
the business of the Allyn Lumber Company. He has arranged 
with the Blackwell and Panhandle Lumber companies to 
handle their stock in Cleveland and the greater part of Ohio. 
This will give him a fine Inland Empire connection. Mr. 
Allyn was for many years vice president of the Fisher & 
Wilson Compary, well known wholesale lumber concern of 
Cleveland, and he has a large acquaintance in that section. 
During his short stay in the Inland Empire Mr. Allyn made 
many friends who will regret his decision to return to the 
East. 

The Wenatchee Valley Box Agency, with headquarters in 
Wenatchee, has been incorporated to handle the fruit box on 
put of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company and the Leavenwoith 
Lumber Company at Leavenworth, and the Peshastin Lum- 
ber Company of Blewitt, and the Cashmere Lumber Company, 
at Cashmere, all in the vicinity of Wenatchee, where the 
headquarters of the sales agency will be. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., April 3.—There is a noticeable in- 
crease in the demand and prices are stronger. On the 
whole the cutlook is encouraging for a_ prosperous 
season. 

The Somers Lumber Company, of Somers, began its 
season’s sawmill operation April 1 and will manufacture 
approximately 65,000,000 feet. About 30 percent of the cut 
will be put into railroad ties for the Great Northern Railway. 

The resumption of operations of the mines of the Anaconda 
company, the opening of the smelters at Great Falls and the 
employment of 1,200 more men by the Milwaukee road all 
makes good news to Montana, 

Thousands of new settlers are flocking into Montana. This 
year more than 40,000 homes will be erected in this State. 
Some of them, of course, will be but shacks; many of them 
will be palatial residences. But, big or little, most of them 
require lumber, lath, shingles. 

Cc. B. Roberts, general manager of the Lincoln Logging & 
Lumber Company, of Fortine, says its sawmill is being thor- 
oughly overhauled and that it will begin operation for 
the season about April 20. It expects to manufacture ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 feet this season. 

Monday the machinery in the big new sawmill of the 
Eureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, will be given its tryout 
and it is expected that the plant will be running full blast 
by the latter part of the week. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 
SanDpPoInt, Ipa., April 5—The Humbird mill has 
begun operation. Another sign of activity this morning 
was the beginning of the excavation for the new Farmin 
Building in First avenue. 

The city council last week passed a preliminary pav- 
ing ordinance looking to the formation of a paving dis- 
trict in the downtown business section. Many favor 
wood block in order to utilize a local product and because 
of its superior merit. 

The contract for the Meadow Creek-Eastport road 
through the Pende d’Oreille forest reserve was let last 
week for $17,543.13 to C. Peterson, of this city. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 6.—Ice is leaving { 
upper Mississippi rapidly and preparations are bei 
made by the mills depending on river logs to open tl 

vason, They expect to be in operation about April 
The two local mills have an ample supply of logs 
storage, booms just above the city. The stage of wate 
good and drives will be started within two weeks. 

Minneapolis building permits for March numbered 528 
an estimated cost of $1,364,725. The permits for Ma 
of last year showed a total of $2,064,895, but $1 :250,006 
this amount is accounted for by one building, the Soo-l 
National. The present movement indicates a healthy vol 
of smaller buildings in which lumber supplies a large s! 
of the material used. Permits for the first quarter 
1915 aggregated $2,661,320, compared with $3,096,425 
the same months last year. 

The Red River Lumber Company is about to resume saw 
at its mill at Akeley, Minn., where several hundred cark 
of logs have been accumulated for the start. This is to 
the clean-up season and before November the mill proba 
will saw its last log and be dismantted. 

The Lindsley Bros.” Company, western white cedar ; 
ducer, with headquarters at Spokane, has installed a 
tributing yard in northeast Minneapolis. 

The C. M. Kellogg Lumber Company, hardwood wholes 
of Memphis, ‘lenn., has opened a sales office in the Lum 
Exchange in charze of R. L. Kellogg, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., April 7.—One sale of 2,000,000 f 
of white pine, No. 3 and better, for eastern delivery, w 
reported this week. This sale is credited to the Muller 
McDonald Lumber Company. Eastern lumber buyers 
are making their appearance here every week and tiv 
outlook is slowly but surely getting better. 

Spring has come early in the Lake Superior region, 1 
snow has practically all disappeared, even on the wood 
slopes. The rivers ure very low, however, and it is manif 
that the me Iting of the snow is not going to produce mu 
extra water for log driving. Loggers who depend on the 
rains to move their 


products free ly. 

Outlook for building in Duluth and other 
sota towns during 1915 is of 
advances, 


northern Minne 
greater promise as the spring 





HYMENEAL 


GIFFEN-SCHMIDT.—Harry Giffen, of Denver, Colo., 
and Miss Marguerite Schmidt, of Fort Logan, Colo., were 
married March 22. Mr. Giffen is a gradute of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and is a member of the Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He represents the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, Ida., in Denver and 
vicinity. Mr. and Mrs. Giffen are enjoying a honeymoon 
pa in the East and after April 19 will be at home at 

50 Grant Street, Denver. . 


KING-PRIDGEN.—The marriage of Miss Francis Prid- 
gen and Estis King was solemnized at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Pridgen, at Seminary 
Miss., March 24 Mr. Pridgen is manager of the Conner 
Lumber Company, at Seminary. 











KELLY-NADEAU.—Miss Ida M. Nadeau, 
John B. Nadeau, of the Marinette & 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
Ww Vebber-Kelly, of Green B 
prominent in Marinette social circles. 

BALL-SAGESER.- Friends in Indianapolis, Ind., of 
William H. Ball, prominent in lumber circles, received 
word that he was married recently at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
to Mrs. Lillian Sageser, also of Jeffersonville. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ball will reside in Indianapolis on their return from 
a wedding trip. 


A MEMPHIS MAHOGANY WIZARD. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 6.—James E. Starke, of 
James E, Starke & Co., wholesale dealers in hardwood 
lumber in Norh Memphis, has acquired the controlling 
interest in the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, of 
this city. The latter was organized several years ago 
and has a eapital stock of $250,000. About two years 
ago it began importing mahogany logs on a liberal ‘scale 
and it is now one of the largest manufacturers of ma 
hogany lumber and veneers between Louisville and New 
Orleans. It has at present about $750,000 worth of 
mahogany timber contracts and these have been taken 
over by Mr. Starke, who now owns about 95 percent of 
the capital stock. He has been a shareholder for sev 
eral years and acquired his additional holdings from 
J. F. Houston. 

Mr. Starke is in Chicago looking after the selling end 
of the business of James E. Starke & Co. and the Mem 
phis Veneer & Lumber Company. Before leaving here, 
however, he stated that there would be no change in the 
policy of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company under 
his control, although there might be a change in name. 
The transaction involved about $1,000,000 and was easily 
the most important closed here in more than a year. Mr. 
Starke is one of the best known lumbermen in this part 
of the country and is well known to the entire hardwood 
trade. 
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TO BEAT CALIFORNIA TREES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5.—The Pennsylvania Plant 
Research and Experiment Station, at Langhorne, has re 
ceived some seeds from Australia, and efforts will b« 
made to propagate in this State some of the big trees, 
which have been known to attain a height of 470 feet 
with 80 feet circumference at the stump. In addition 
to this, there are a lot, of other trees, valued more fo: 
their other products than for their lumber. One of thes: 
is said to actually distill a pure liquid hydro carbon 
and another produe es flannel. 
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A TALK ON SUBSTITUTES. 


(Continued from Page 33.) 


\ svade material upon which a revenue must be 
4 uated to compensate for the cost of manufacture, 
( cost of manufacture must be levied upon the high 


and this gross levy added to high freight rates 
long haul places the higher grades of lumber in 


a ompetitive position with structural substitutes. 
TY st consideration of the lumberman must obviously 
be to dispose of this 75 per cent of low grades. 
It only be marketed at its value regardless of the 
t! rings of theoretical critics and the gratuitous 
at of kindly disposed and philanthropic conserva- 
ti -, foresty bureaus on paper, and other propa- 
o: ; for the promulgation of economic theories. In 
ba rms, we must sell it. The railroads help us to 
n t this material by charging the same rate of 
fre it on all forms of lumber, a comprehensive policy 
wi} entirely covers the case, without the necessity of 


d ting an error of the possibility of a loss to the 
ri as. 


story of the substitutes container is well known 


to railroad men, Its relation to our low grade lum- 
| rket is distinct and its relation to the gross reve- 
nue of the railroads is so sufficiently obvious as to pre- 
él he necessity of discussion, 


Story of Japanese Oak. 
reactionary effect of disturbing freight rates is 


illustrated by the story of Japanese oak. The Pacific 
co vave us a considerable market for domestie oak. 
The Japanese manufacturer discovered the volume and 
offered his products to the Pacific coast market based 


upon transpacifie ocean rates, in Japanese ships. The 
competition between the domestic oak and the Japanese 
oak at onee became keen and the elements of profit 
were gradually absorbed in the competition. At this 
critical stage the carriers saw fit to advance the rates 
domestic oak in westbound movements from 75 
to SS cents. This forced the domestic manufacturers to 
surrender the market. 

The railroads reconsidered this advance and restored 
the original rates. This came too iate, however, and 
the market has never been recovered. This is a direct 
loss to the lumberman and a corresponding loss to the 
carrier, Which is all the more important to the carrier 
because it represented one of the longest hauls of Mis- 
sissippi Valléy products. 

Aside from the various substitutes for wood, the in- 
equalities of the freight rates frequently compel one 
variety of wood to compete in a common market with 
other varieties. 

An example of this is illustrated by considering the 
products of the northern forests. In addition to geo- 
vraphical location, northern woods have the advantage 
of being more easily logged. Logs can be floated to the 
mills with more safety than in southern logging opera- 
tions, and where the southern lumberman is compelled 
to assume a railroad haul the northern mills receive the 
logs by water without this impost. This original ele- 
ment of cost in conjunction with other intermediary 
elements places the southern lumberman at a disad- 
vantage at the very outset. Add to this the long haul 
freight rates which are proportionately more liberal to 
the southern railroads on a basis of actual mileage, and 
you must reach the conclusion that the southern lum- 
berman can only hope to compete with his low grades 
in northern markets at a sacrifice. 

It must be borne in mind that the southern lumber- 
man is compelled to seek these markets because of the 
steadiness and the great volume of consumption which 
tle manifold manufacturing interests in all lines have 
created for this character of lumber. 

| recite these instances of the attitude of the rail- 
roads toward the lumber industries with the earnest hope 
that the lesson will sink deep in your minds, and tem- 
per your future actions with dispassionate justice, and 
uitiuence you to come to a comprehensive realization of 
What it means to manufacture and market lumber in 
the face of misunderstanding, unfairly advertised sub- 
stitutes, inadequate in themselves and accepted only be- 
cause of the publie clamor through widely circulated 
advertising mediums. 

{n many instances, great claims are made for substi- 
tutes but no adequate statistical proof is available. We 

impressed by argument rather than by proved facts. 
Lumber must make good has proved itself, but substi- 
t seem to be acceptable at their face value. 
t me urge upon you the careful consideration of 
the statements I have made. The lumber industries can 
bear a further tax. It is all they can do to hold up 
r the present conditions, and they need your help 

‘oOperation. 
here is not a lumberman in this room who is not 
ug steam with and sending to the burners material 
li: should be properly utilized in the creation of by- 
ucts. The railroads should be hauling much of this 
rial to centralized plants. It is being practically 
mstrated in this city every day that a cord of slabs 
be reduced to marketable materials to the value of 

But this plant operates under difficulties because 
the freight levy from the transmississippi lumber 
s, and the added impost of. 1 cent a hundred pounds 
xe tolls. This plant, therefore, obtains an irregu- 
supply of raw materials from the local mills, and 
zes very little, if any, of all the waste of the mills 
-s the river. In the northern forests the reduction 
his waste gives an added value of 50 cents a thou- 
i feet. In the category of platitudes, how often we 

the lumbermen accused of ‘‘denuding the for- 
? Certainly this is not true of our southern hard- 
{ lumbermen, They barely do more than skim the 
ace, selecting only the trees showing a high per- 
age of high grades, leaving much valuable, mer- 


on the 





chantable timber to rot and decay because it ean not 
be marketed under existing conditions and freight rates. 
How much more reasonable it would be, therefore, for 
the railroads to revise their freight rates, so that all 
the timber could be taken out of the woods, including 
the waste material. The increased volume of business 
would more than compensate for the revision, and the 
increased activity and operation of the lumber mills 
would demand the increased movement of supplies to 
the mills and the employment of a greater number of 
men. Mills now idle could start up, and the hum of 
activity be heard where now ouly stagnated silence pre- 
vails. 

Advances in freight rates means further stagnation 
and more restricted operations. Let us go from here 
with the fixed resolve to eradicate past errors, and a 
firm determination to do our personal share toward a 
general rejuvenation on a square deal basis, which must 
inevitably redound to our mutual credit and our added 
prosperity. 





YELLOW PINE FEBRUARY STATISTICS. 


The Southern Pine Association has compiled and has 
published for the benefit of its members statistical state- 
ments showing cut and shipments for February, 1915, 
and stocks on hand March 1, with comparative data. 
The figures follow: 

STATISTICAL STATEMENTS , 
STOCKS ON HAND FEBRUARY Ist. 1915—FEBRUARY la SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND MARCH lst, 1915 


(132 SUBSCRIBERS) (68 NON-SUBSCRIBERS) 


On hand February | February Stockonhand On hand February February Stock on hand 
February |s Cut Shipments March Ist | February tet Cut hy March let 
Lousiana 426,472,538) 132,887,773, 118.590.778 | 440,769,533” 46,.220.156 12,440,813) 13,030,048 | 45,630,321 
Texas 204,639.73, 60,789.43, 59,172.85) 212,296,316 74,345.19, | 788; 16,836,573 71,478,405 
Arkansas 165,826,229, 34,395,045) 34,572,704) 165,648,570; 60,069,995, 12,553,257 10,823,699 | 61,799,5! 
Missussupps 163,242,.9 55,202,235} 48,170,288) 170,274,916) 74,567,819 22,283,483, 20,124,761 76,726,541 
Alabama 50,216,472; 12,015.954) 12,657,858 |  49.574,568) 21,398,985 7.373.986, 6.277.958 2.495.013 
Oklahoma 35,006,322 8711,181 10,017,333 34,300,170 2,896.612 173,283 690,302 2,381,593 
Florida 23,790, 7,125,986 233,527 | 24,683,303) 24,511,685, 7,774,228] 7,037,599) 25,248,314 
Mussoun. 11,947,113) 1,782,602) 1,327,485) 12,402,230 { 
Georgia 1,250,000 84,612 1,265,388 48,302 9,876 B8I9 


800. 9,359 
1,082,992,223319.710.212: 201.487.4410 | 1.111.214.9594)” 304,000,744 77,478.74" 75,730,899 | 305,808.50 
TOTALS. —200 SUBSCRIBERS AND NON-SUBSCRIBERS 
e February | Stock on hand 
| February Ist Cut Shipments March Ist 
145,328,586) 131.621,426) 486,399,854 
774721 


exas 278, 984.9; 80,759,224! 75,909,429) 283 
Arkansas j 225,896,224 46948902) 45,396,403) 227.448.123 
Missusseppe | 237,810,788 | 77,485,718, 68,295,049 | 247,001,457 
Alabama 71,015,457 | 19,389,940) 18,935,816 2,069,581 
Oklahoma 38,049: 6,584,404 10,707,635 36,681,763 
Flonda } 48,302,529 14,900,214) 3.271.126) 49,931,617 
Missoun 11,947,113 1,782.002 1,327,485 12,402,230 
George 1,296,302 1,709,876 1,693,971 1,314,207 

1,387,052,967 | 397,188,926 “367,218,340 | 1.417,023,553 _ 


200 REPORT: 
FEBRUARY CUT EXCEEDED SHIPMENTS 
INCREASE FOR MONTH IN STOCKS ON HAND 


29.970,58 = 7:545% 
29,970,585 = 215% 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME MILLS—1915 AND 1914 
114 SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS. 
STOCKS ON HAND FEBRUARY Ist—FEBRUARY CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND MARCH lst 


Stocks on hand February Ist February Cut February Shipments | Stocks on hand March ist _ 
1915 1914 914 








1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 ' 

Lousiana 389,851,778) —362,006.233 | 123,258,111) 142,332,763 | 111,383,106) 136,019,321) 401,726,783) 368,319,675 
Texas. 199,937.76); 219,976,837 63,977,405, 65,377,501 ' = 56,624,354 64,709,255 207,290,812 645, 
Arkansas 158,205,566) 140,660,116 33,105,515 36,534,788 33,233,994 35,279,733) 158,137,087, 142,215,171 
Missisupp: 144,948,285) 116,908,809 48,217,856 50,499.67! 41,203,442 51,572,651) 151,462,699, 115,835,829 
Alabama 90,216,472) 33,333,127 12,015,954, 16,243,920 12,057,858, 13,630,014) 49,574,568 35,947,033 
Oklahoma 34,532,322 258, 8,230,181 7,874,896 5 6,865,291, 33,244,570 7.268, | 
Florida 23,790,844) 21,982,813 7.125.986! 8.216.612 6.407.591 24,083,303) 23,791,834 
Missoun 11,947,113 10,323,546 1,782,602 4,742,783 1,392,657 12,402,230 10,673,672 

1013,430,141 |” 931,450,024 | 297,773,610 329.122.934 272.081.6099, 315,876,513) 1,038,522.052, 944,696,445 

57 NON-SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS 

Lousiana 39,376,228, 46,597,174 10,000,448 11,604,812 11,390,003 12,692,662: 38,586,613) 45,509,324 
Faaie 53,547,994) 56,760,701, —10,831,567| 13,172,155 12,978,800 15,486,328 51,400,755 $4,446,528 
Arkansas 58,084,271; 45,902,544 11,995,759, 12,906,545 10,216,754) NY 59,863,276) 47,121,023 
Mississipps 73.174.819| 71,302,379 21,173,483) 25,030,023 19,421,761 21,893,484 74,926,541; 74,438,918 
Alabama 21,398,985) 22,226,458 7,373,986, 6,321,318 6,277,958 9,141,009! = 22,495,013 21,406,707 
Oklahoma 2,898,612 1,251,151 173,283 173,300 90,302 329,695 2,361,593 947) 
Flonda 33.109.685, 22,780,094 6,794,228 9,157,247 5,882,101 8,865,062! 24,021,812) 23,072,279 
Georgia 48,302 186,062 09.876 1,050,721 0 1,014,447 B59 22,3 
Missoun 


771,638,896, 267,007,163 | 69,852,630) 61.416.121 | 67,767,104) 81,111,413, 273,724,422) 267,311,871 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME MILLS—1915 AND 1914 


CONSOLIDATED SUBSCRIBERS AND NON-SUBSCRIBERS 


| Stocks on Hand February lat | 
a oe ae 


February Cut February Shipments | Stocks on Hand March Ist 
a _ 1914 ? pa 1915 ne 1914 om: (in 1915 7 1914 1915 1914 


Louisiana.......| 429,228,006) 408,603 











' 603.407 | 133,858,559) 153,937,575) 122,773,169) 148,711,983 | 440,313,396) 413,828,999 
Tenas.........| 253,485,255) 276737.538| 741808.972| 785491656) 69,603,160, 80.195:583 | 258.691'567_275.091.611 
Arkansas | 216,289,837| 186,562,660 45,161,274 74 333 43,450.748 46.%7.799 218,000,363 189,336, 
Mississippi.” -.| 218123.104] | 188.211.188|  69.391'339|75.5205694 61.125.203] 73.466.135| 226.380.240| 190.274.747 
Alabama......| 71,615,457] 55,559,585 | 19(389'940| 241565.238, 18935816 2271-083, 72.060'581| 57'353.740 
“.-] 37/430.934) 275091694! 8.403.464) 8.048.196) 10,208,235, 7.194986 | 35,626,163) 28362904 
Florida 763,507 | 13920214] 17,373.859| 12115,628| 15,273,253, 48705.115| 46864113 
Missoun, j 19,947,113 10,323,546 1,782,602 1.742.783 1,327,485 1,392,657 12,402.20) 10,673,672 
| 302} 186,062} 908,876] 11050721, 909.359 014.447 e219) 2223 
171 Reports....| 1,285,069.037|1,198.457.187 | 367,626,240) 410,539,055] 340.448.803) 396,987,926 1.312.246.474| 1,212008.316 
No Reports 1914} _101:968.930) | 2562.8) ress) | arg 
200 Reports*. . .| 1,387,052,967 | 397,188,926 | 367,218,340 1,417,023,553| 
i | | { es OC a 
171 REPORTS 


FEBRUARY 1, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914. 
MARCH J, 1915-STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914... 
FEBRUARY, 1915—CUT LESS THAN FEBRUARY. 1914 

FEBRUARY. 1915—SHIPMENTS LESS THAN FEBRUARY. 1914 

~~ NOTE—"Agrece with Totals of First Statement. 


86611850 = 727% 
100,238,158 = 8.287% 
42912815 = 10.43% 
56,539,123 = 14.26% 








WOODEN SHINGLE ADVOCATES WIN. 


Wrinturop, Mass., April 7.—Friends of the wooden 
shingle scored a signal victory when the patent roofing 
interests attempted to get a ‘‘fire retardant roofing’’ 
ordinance through the annual town meeting. One of 
the articles on the town warrant was the recommenda- 
tion of the metropolitan fire prevention commissioner, 
John A. O’Keefe, that wooden shingles be banned by 
law. Forewarned, therefore, some of the members of 
the Boston lumber trade who reside in Winthrop early 
started an educational campaign among their fellow 
townsmen, and the result of their intelligent work was 
the discomfiture of the anti-wood interests at the town 
meeting. Leaders in this campaign of education were 
President Henry B. Fiske, of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association (Inec.), and Fred C. Gillespie, 
of Hobart & Co., a Boston wholesale lumber firm, As a 
result, the citizens of Winthrop retain the right of cov- 
ering their, homes with wooden shingles where they 
choose to do so—and most of the citizens do so choose. 


Oren 


Harry CHILDERS, who has been appointed fire guard 
at La Pine by the Forest Service for the Rosland ranger 
station, climbs a tall pine tree when he wants to scan 
the surrounding country for any possible fire. It is 
probably the only lookout station of its kind in the 
world. The tower is 250 feet from the ground on top 


of a yellow pine tree that has two trunks, divided about 
20 feet from the ground and running parallel for a 
distance of more than 225 feet. 
from two to ten feet in the wind. 


The station sways 








PACIFIC COAST 




























Efficiency — 
In Lumber 


service is 





Fic 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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==T he West Coas 
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The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— 


THlpst dos 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES : 


331 Lumber Exchange, ~ - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


Our 
Specialty 











—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
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APRIL 10, 1 } 


or 











Washington Fir California Redwood | 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J 














SEATTLE 








e Retailer Saysto Another 
ABOUT OUR 


Kirkpatrick(B.C.)Shingles 


Goshen, Indiana, Feb. 19, 1915. 

Mr. John E, Alsman, Sullivan, Ind. 

DearSir:—Enclosed herewith please find B-L of 1-4 
M Shingles shipped via C.,C.,C.&S8t.L. at the request 
of theChinook Lumber& ShingleCompany, of Seattle, 
Wash., and on which we have prepaid the freight. 

We have been using these shingles for some time 
and are convinced they are the best thing we have 
seen in shingles in a long time. Carpenters using 
them state they are the best thev have “EVER” used 

aying a great deal. 

if youarea quality buyer and are looking for some- 
thing better than yourneighborand something which 
will give entire satisfaction to your customer and 
give you some free advertising as well, you are justi- 
tied in placing your order for KIRK PATRICK 
XXXXX Shingles. 

When you get in your first car we would be pleased 
to hear from you confirming our findings. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. A. DAVIS & SON. 
















Write today—Secure Exclusive Sale. 


Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co.,Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar 


1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 


Western Pine 








W-|MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - - SEATTLE, WASH. 














For Satisfaction 


Order your Spring Stock of 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


— ROM 


M‘SCorMACK -DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


MD SEatTTLe,WASH. 


More Reliable Salesmen Wanted.—Write Us. 





























WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 

Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. _ 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











J. J. Lingle, of the Westboro Lumber Company, 
Westboro, Wis., was in Chicago this week. 


H. F. Below, of Stanley, Wis., manager of the Below 
Lumber Company, was in Chicago Monday. 


Walter L. DeWitt, of Traverse City, Mich., a whole- 
saler of lumber there, was in the Chicago market this 
week. 

William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., was in 
Chicago this week and paid a brief visit to the office 


otf the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, who has been at the mills of the company at 
Quitman, Miss., since January, will return to Chicago 
in May. 


R. J. Lockwood, of Memphis, secretary and treasurer 
of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, was in 
Chieago this week in consultation with the company’s 
representative, N. J. Clears. 

J. Harry Wood, of Parkin, Ark., southern manager for 
the Lansing Company, of Lansing, Mich., was among the 
week’s visitors to Chicago. While the company’s offices 
are at Lansing its mills are at Parkin. 

George J. Pope, vice-president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, who is spending much time in the South 
these times, has been home for ten days. He is entertain- 
ing a seasonable cold, but is right on the job neverthe- 


less. 


Chicago offices report a gratifying amount of railroad 
inquiry in March, although the prices offered were far 
from pleasing. One concern alone quoted on 24,000,000 
feet in March, including considerable car oak and bridge 
timbers. 

J. M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., has been on a 
two weeks’ business and pleasure trip to Cuba and is 
uow on his way home. His Chicago friends are curious 
to know whether he was at the ringside or not and await 
his arrival with interest. 

G. W. Jones, of Appleton, Wis., president of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Company, was in Chicago Wednesday on 
his way to Michigan on a rather extended trip which will 
take him to Grand Rapids, Detroit and other Michigan 


cities. He finds little change in the market. 
W. S. Winegar, president and general manager of 


the Vilas County Lumber Company, with offices in the 
New York Life Building, was in the city for a few 
days on business. He returned to Grand Rapids Thurs- 
day, where he will visit for a week, after which he will 
return to his mill at Winegar, Wis. 


F. E. Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer and wholesaler 


of white and yellow pine and hardwood lumber with 
mills in North Carolina and West Virginia, visited the 
Chicago trade this week. Mr. Willson reported that 
his company is curtailing production and that its 
North Carolina pine stocks are below normal. He 
looks for a fair volume of business. 


J. C. Nelms, jr., who has been the auditor of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., since 
1906, was recently elected auditor of the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Company to succeed L. A. Far- 
quhar, resigned. Mr. Nelms has risen from the ranks, 
having started with the Norfolk & Western Railway; 
then having been employed by the Farmers Bank of 
Nansemond, Suffolk, Va.; by the Virginia & Carolina 
Railroad until it went out of existence; by the Suffolk 
& Carolina Railroad as auditor, which position he held 
prior to associating with the Roper Lumber Company 
as auditor with offices at Norfolk, Va. His appoint- 
ment becomes effective April 10. 





REPORTS MORE LUMBER MOVING. 

G. W. Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., southwestern freight 
agent of the Vandalia Railroad Company, was in Chicago 
this week on his first visit to the foot of the lakes in 
some time. He reports that more lumber is moving into 
the Central Freight Association territory just now than 
there was at this time a month ago. Considerable yellow 
pine is being shipped into Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, much of which is going to Detroit and Cleve- 
land, which have been buying rather heavily. Prices 
are said to be altogether too low. Mr. Schwartz was 
also informed that the cooperage orders being placed are 
in larger volume than they were a year ago, although the 
future market will be entirely influenced by the fruit 
crop conditions. On a recent visit to Birmingham, Ala., 
Mr. Schwartz found that a great deal of yellow pine 
finish was moving to New England points, and the higher 
grade yellow pine finding an outlet in that territory is 
increasing. Mr. Schwartz said that the gradual resump- 


tion of business will be a good thing for the country, in 


—_— 


preference to any sudden boom, as everybody will be - e. 
pared for it. 





VETERANS ENJOY REUNION. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., of Chicag: 
home from a winter’s sojourn in Florida, most of w: 
was spent at Miami, Belleair, Seabreeze and Jack 
ville. While Mr. Lowe was in Florida for recreai 
he could not help but investigate lumber conditi. is 
which is ordinarily not considered a vacation sport. As 
far as lumber is concerned he found the golf in Flo: jg 
very good. Lumber conditions down there he repo: ed 
quite in keeping with those in the rest of the country 

While in Florida Mr. Lowe enjoyed a very deligh ‘uj 
reunion with a veteran Michigan lumberman, ‘‘H. |”? 
Rich, who is spending his winters at Maitland, Fla. : 
Rich is 90 years old and retired from the lumber |. si- 
ness some time ago, but he will be well remem} d 
by many northern lumbermen. He and Mr. Lowe «re 
the last surviving partners of the Ontonagon Lun. er 
Company, which operated at Ontonagon, Mich., in he 
80s. This mill was subsequently sold to the Diam nd 
Match Company. Tho two veteran lumbermen ha a 
most enjoyable visit, in which they indulged in m. ny 
reminiscences of the good old white pine days in Mi: \ii- 
gan. 

Mr. Lowe will leave shortly for Quitman, Miss., to 
visit the mills of the Mississippi Lumber Company, of 
which he is president. 





GOVERNOR ENDORSES WOODEN SILOS. 


Makes Decision After Investigating Other Materials 
That Enter Into Structures of that Character. 


AusTIN, Tex., April 4.—Gov. James E, Ferguson, of 
this State, has just given wooden silos an endorsement 
in a practical manner. He placed an order for sixicen 
cypress silos, each of 200-ton capacity, to be erected upon 





his big farm and ranch in Bosque County and upon 

four of his farms near Temple. Before selecting this 

type of silo Governor Ferguson made a thorough in- 
GOV. JAMES E. FERGUSON, OF TEXAS. 


Who Endorses Wooden Silos by Ordering Sixteen for His 
Farms. 

vestigation of the various other materials that enter into 
structures of that character and he decided upon wooden 
construction as being the best. The erection of these 
silos will be started immediately and they will be filled 
by the coming season’s forage crops. Governor Fergu- 
son is a practical farmer of many years’ experience. He 
believes strongly in the diversification idea as to crops 
and this plan is in practice upon his farms. 





ORGANIZES RETAIL CONCERN ALONG NEW 
LINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 6.—George P. Thompson, 
managing head of the Welles-Thompson Company, has 
organized a new corporation known as the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), which has taken over all the yards owned 
by the former company, more than sixty in number. The 
deal marks the entry of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co1n- 
pany into a new retail field as the Weyerhaeuser corpor:i- 
tion has bought out the former associates of Mr. Thom)- 
son. The move means that the Weyerhaeuser interests 
have investigated and endorsed the Thompson metho: 
of marketing lumber direct from tree to consumer 
through retail distributing yards. The reorganizatio! 
increases the scope of the Thompson Company a! 
gives Mr. Thompson a much wider field of operation an: 
enables him to carry out his advanced ideas in me! 
chandising, which have attracted considerable attention 
since they were put in effect a year ago. It is looke:! 
on as an important trade development to this section. 
The general offices of the new company will remain i” 
Minneapolis and the new company will be under t! 
direct management of Mr. Thompson. The yards co! 
trolled are largely in North Dakota, with some in Sout 
Dakota. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 





iZONA. Nogales—The Nogales Lumber Co. has been 
s eded by the J. D. Halsted Lumber Co., with head- 
‘ rs at Phoenix. 
KANSAS. Eagleton—The Harris Lumber Co. has 
be icceeded by the Wyss Lumber & Trading Co., with 
thorized capital of $10,000. 
s—The Gabel Lumber Co. has sold its circular 
= nd stock of lumber at this point and expects to 
é a band mill soon at some point in the South. 
ORIDA. Clearwater—The Clearwater Novelty Works 
even placed in operation and will manufacture sash, 
blinds, mantels, pillars etc. 
INOIS. Belvidere—H. J. Stearns has been suc- 
d by the Midland Lumber Co, 
eport—The Gund-Graham Co. has been succeeded by 


t! -iplinger Lumber & Coal Co. 
ia—The Slocum & Bradley Co. has been succeeded by 
R Krum & Son. 


weaqua—The Moweaqua Lumber Co. has been suc- 

d by C. D. Sanner. : 

, Jose—Otto F. Weber is now sole owner of Weber & 
M rry (Inc.). 

INDIANA. Rochester—Albert and Milo B. Smith, who 
re) i the Rochester Planing Mill, have dissolved part- 
ne: ip, Milo B. Smith retaining the business. 

ensburg—The Jones & Kofoid Lumber Co. has been 
‘ ded by the Jones Lumber Co., H. C. Kofoid having 
s( is interest. 

1OWA. Des Moines—The Dempser Manufacturing Co. 

h hanged its name to the Dempser Manufacturing & 
y C 


0. 

Bottger & Stahl have bought the yard formerly 
i by G. A. Steigleder, now deceased. 
esvile—The Neola Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by H. Lynn. 

KANSAS. Kinsley—The Kinsley Grain & Lumber Co. 

creased its capital stock to $15,000. 

Pierceville—C, A. Warner has been succeeded by the 
W r-Walker Mercantile Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Attleboro—Bradford & Phillips 
have been succeeded by Roscoe W. Phillips. 

MICHIGAN. Hillsdale—The George P. Wolf (Estate) 
} een succeeded by W. P. Bates. 

int Morris—L. A. Wright & Co. have been succeeded 
May Lumber Co. - 
liston—The Northern Michigan Lumber Co. has sold 
roperty and plant to R. A. Darling, who will operate 
injier the firm name of Pellston Planing Mill with J. U. 
Smith in charge as superintendent. 

MINNESOTA. Stillwater—The Atwood Lumber Co. is 

lating. 

MISSISSIPPI. The Camp & Hinton Co.'s plant has been 
1 red by the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., whose mill was 

royed by fire recently. 

=hanunon—J. B. Reifers is closing out. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—-The Booker-Bearden Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

St. Louis—The New Madrid Hoop & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $12,000 to $20,000. 

Vebster Groves—The Holekamp Lumber Co. has in- 

sed its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The Libby Lumber Co. is re- 
moving its retail lumber headquarters to Minneapolis, 
Minn., where it will combine same with its other retail 

d interests under the supervision of J. A. McDonald. 

NEBRASKA. Scribner—A. F. Diels has sold out to the 
Farmers’ Coéperative Mercantile Co. : 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury--The Ferd 3renner 
Lumber Co. has beem succeeded by the R. W. Walker 
L ber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Egeland-—The Bovey-Shute Lumber 
Co. has sold out. 

OHIO. Ironton—The Schweickart Lumber Co. and 
Abele Kimmle & Co. have been succeeded by the Anchor 
Lumber Co. 

lLeGraff—H. C. Thatcher & Co. have been succeeded 
by L. MeAlexander, 

rifin—The plants of the Seneca Lumber Co. and the 
Staley Lumber Co. have been acquired by the Dickel- 
! Manufacturing & Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Anselma—Warren & Latshaw have 
{ succeeded by Latshaw Bros. 

‘hiladelphia—John Parker & Son are out of business. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—Bradford & Phillips 

ive been succeeded by Roscoe W. Phillips. 

TENNESSEE. Shelbyville—Ransom & Frierson have 

lived partnership and Burton Frierson will conduct 
lumber and ginning business alone. 

TEXAS. Voth—The W. F. Ryder Lumber Co. has been 

ceeded by the Keith Lumber Co., of Beaumont. 

UTAH. Payson—The Central Lumber Co. has been suc- 

ed by the Central Lumber & Hardware Co., with an 
orized capital of $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Jamison Mill Co. has in- 

«ised its capital stock from $10,000 to $35,000. 

VEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—Lee M. Bender has 
succeeded by H. L. Coffman & Co., with headquarters 
iagerstown, Md. 
WISCONSIN. Casco—George King is out of business. 
rrill—The Lee Handle & Dowel Co. has been suc- 
ded by the Northern Wood Products Co., recently or- 
zed. The officers are: Clinton R. Lee, president; H. 
Vhite, vice president; W. A. Thomas, secretary and 
surer, and W. E. Helms, factory superintendent, and 
1ur Teske, timber inspector. 

ikosh—The A. W. Schram Manufacturing Co. will 
ve its plant to Ladysmith, where a more varied line 
urniture will be manufactured. 
1usau—E, C. Dawley has sold his interest in the Gill- 
vley Lumber Co. 
est Bend—Schmidt & Stork have been succeeded by 
Schmidt & Wagon Co., with an authorized capital of 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


\ANITOBA. Minto—A. H. Raymer has been suc- 
led by the Home Lumber Yards (Ltd.), of Winnipeg. 
ASKATCHEWAN. Bromhead-Colgate-Weyburn—M. J. 
ker & Co. have been succeeded by the MclIlrath Luni- 
Co. (Ltd.), of Radville. 


} 


A CORRECTION. 


hile the Dana Lumber Company, of Lombard, Powell 
nty, Kentucky, was recently reported out of business by 
porting agency the fact is the company has disposed of 
‘0,000 feet of timber on basis of log scale on account of 
_ Which recently destroyed its plant, but still has 2,000,000 
of band sawn lumber, consisting of. oak, chestnut, poplar, 
=~ ~~ yellow pine, which it continues to market at 
t nt. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham Builders’ Ex- 
change (to promote the erection of well planned and 
properly constructed public and private buildings); J. A. 
Millsom, W. A. Currie. J. R. Payne, J. H. Eddy and 
Sydney Killer. 

GEORGIA. Cochran—Cochran Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $8,000; T. L. Bailey, I. A. Williams and others. 

IDAHO. Harrison—Harrison Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; J. C. Avery, John J. Martin and Fred 
Brantner. . 

Chicago—Fiedler Process Veneering Co., authorized cap- 
ital $2,500; Clarence M. Beard, Ralph F. Stern and David 
Jotzinger. 

Downers Grove—Potter Manufacturing & Lumber Co, 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Walton—Walton Equity Exchange. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Economy Furniture Co. (to deal 
in furniture ete.), authorized capital $20,000; Sidney 
Hirscheimer, Mark Gumlberts and William M. Hilb. 

Evansville—Lensing Bros. (Inec.) (to deal in builders’ 
supplies, etc.); Henry A. Lensing, W. B. Lensing and 
B. R. Lensing. 

IOWA. Iowa City—Morse Grain & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Frankfort Chair Co. author- 
ized capital $26,000; Charles Irion, J. E. Simcox and C. H. 
Stephenson. 

Jenkins—Greenbier Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; W. S. Perry, N. H. Foerster and C. E. Blair. 





MAINE. Portland—tTiripitio Land & Lumber Co 





authorized capital $1,000,000; Albert Jones, president; 
A. B. Farnham, treasurer and James E. Manter, clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lawrence—Exeter Box Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Fred L. Gardner, president and 
treasurer; E. lL. Young and C. L. Baker. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Fred Hanna Co. has _ in- 
corporated, authorized capital $25,000. 

Lansing—Gordon River Timber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; A. G. Dickinson, Espey Stanton and William C. 
Grobhiser. 

MISSOURI. Altenburg—Altenburg Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Thomas E. Mueller, Martin Fischer, 
Charles Boehme and others. 

Kansas City—H. R. Banks Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; H. R. Banks, S. C., and J. E. Turner. 

NEW YORK. New York—P. & M. Lumber Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $20,000; George N. Whittlesey, I. 
Vernon Weisbrod and Oscar J. Heig. 

White Plains—Westchester Trim Co. (Inc.), (general 
woodworking ,trim, lumber etc.), authorized capital $25,- 
000; John J. Thompson, Godfrey Larson and Edward 
Johnson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Albemarle—Miller Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; I. B. Miller, J. S. Efird and E. 
E. Snugegs. 

OREGON. Portland—International Hardwood Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; S. E. McCallum, D. J. McCallum 
and C. E. Moore. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—Acme Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capita! $5,000; P. A. Murray, jr., D. B. Page and 
William Godfrey. 

TEXAS. Victoria—Victoria Lumber Works, authorized 
capital $20,000; J. J. Welder, J. J. Welder, jr., and R. H. 
Welder. 

Houston—Republic Box Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—F. O. Smith Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Richmond—Rose Hill Lumber Co. (Inc.) authorized 
capital $100,000; L. D. Geonge and E. L. DeRaisne. 

tichmond—United Table Bed Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Charles P. Monash, president and Arthur C. 
Rubovits, secretary. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Northern Wood Products Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. A. Thomas, A. Teske*and 
W. E. Helms. 


NEW VENTURES. 








ARIZONA. Patagonia—The Patagonia Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business here with headquarters 
J. Corbett Knox Lumber Co., Tucson. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—The Pinellas Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. D. U. McInnis and E. P. Coney 
jr., will operate the new enterprise and carry a full line 
of lumber and mill supplies. 

Milliston—The Dowling Lumber & Crate Co. has been 
organized. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—Burton Frierson recently began 
the lumber business. 

KANSAS. Hamlin—George Dowell has entered the re- 
tail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Lancaster—A. H. Bastin & Son are 
opening a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—The Amory Dimension Mill Co. 
recently began manufacturing auto rims etc. 

MISSOURI. Ravtown—The Johnston-Saunders Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

St. Louis—R. B. Bearden, Railway Exchange Building 
has entered the lumber business. 

Trenton—The Clark & Bates Lumber Co. has opened a 
yard here, which makes the tenth yard the company oper- 
ates. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—The Jamestown Period Fur- 
niture Co. recently began the manufacturing business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Anson G. Betts & Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

Leechville—The Pungo Lumber Co. has entered the 
sawmill business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bartlett—The Bartlett, Hardware 
& Lumber Co. recently began business. 

OHIO. Lebanon—The Middletown Lumber Co., of Mid- 
dletown, has openea a branch yard here known as the 
Lebanon Lumber Co. Frank B. Post is general manager. 

OKLAHOMA. Shady Point—The Shady Point Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

OREGON. Silver Lake—The Embody & Aldrich Lum- 
ber Co. recently began manufacturing lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg —Samuel Wittenmeyer 
recently began the wholesale lumber business, 

Pittsburgh—The Standard Lumber & Supply Co. has 
been organized. 

RHODE ISLAND. Apponaug—The Warwick Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Vienna—The Melham Bros. Lumber 
Co. will open yards here 

TEXAS. Quinlan—The Quinlan Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








Mipswn lumber Co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





Pacific Coast Forest Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


of everything in 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 





We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 


States Lumber 
Company 

405-407 Mutual Life Building, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. i 











“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 
A rating guide to the contracting trade of 


Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED Iss1 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cuter Paste HARDWOOD LUMBER Senseo 
Fir Timber. T ] MBE R A N D TI E S Plank, 0 


~ MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: Cc H i G A G O 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


O. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. @ Treas. 
513 Monaonock Bock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Saves Acents For 
YELLOW PINE REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MANUFACTURERS Co. 


Prone Harrison 4012 
MILLS AT 
MATTOON, WIS. 





Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Halsell—A. R. Hardin will rebuild planing 
mill recently destroyed by fire. The new mill will have a 
daily capacity of 20,000 to 60,000 feet of lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Imboden—B. J. Chambers, of Greenville, 
Mo., will establish a handle mill. 

Piggott—The Payson-Smith Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will establish a plant near here. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Georgia-Carolina 
Co. will rebuild five dry kilns recently burned. 

IDAHO. Troy—The Troy Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is installing a plant about seven miles northeast of here 
It will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

KENTUCKY. Falmouth—Fennel Shoemaker and Frank 
Stith are starting a retail lumber yard here with a full 
line of builders’ supplies. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Panama Sash & Door 
Manufacturing Co. will rebuild factory recently burned at 
a loss of $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bigelow-Cooper Co. 
erect a plant on the site of the old N. B. Bradley & Co.’s 
mill. The new plant will include the construction of dry 
kilns of the most modern type and of large capacity. A 
planing mill and hardwood flooring factory will also form a 
part of the plant. Charles A. Bigelow is president of the 
new organization, D. M. Kneeland vice president, and 
James Cooper secretary and treasurer. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The new mill of the Sun- 
flower Lumber Co. will be ready to operate in 50 days. 
This mill replaces the one destroyed by fire last May. 

Kokomo—R. T. Simmons & Son are building a sawmiil 





Lumber 


will 


here, which is a terminal of the Fernwood & Gulf Rail- 
road. 

OREGON. Friend—The Friend Mill & Improvement Co. 
will build a mill with a daily capacity of 30.000 feet of 
lumber. A dry kiln will be erected and the plan is to in- 
stall a retail yard. 


Klamath Falls—The Edmonds Co. will construct a saw- 
mill this spring. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—John I. Burnett, of Winesap, 
will establish a stave mill. 

McEwen—H. H. Self, of Dickson, will install a mill on 
timber recently acquired. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Arthur L. Culpepper will es- 
tablish a mill to manufacture mantels, office fronts, brack- 
ets etc. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Wilson Manufacturing Co. 
will erect a two-story plant, 22 by 60 feet, and a boiler 
house, 28 by 32 feet. 

Manitowoc—The American Seating Co. will erect a large 
addition to its plant, which will give it 14,000 square feet 
additional working space. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Devon—The Devon Lumber Co. will erect a 

mill to replace the one destroyed by fire recently. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The plant of the Arkansas 
Handle Co. suffered a fire loss last week estimated at $10, 
000, which is partly covered by insurance. The plant will 
be rebuilt. 

CALIFORNIA. Castella—The M. A. Burns Lumber Co 
lost its box factory by fire last week. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Fire in the office of the 
Edwin Taylor Lumber Co. recently caused damage esti- 
mated at $2,000. 

FLORIDA. Bay Point—The plant of the Bay Point 
Mill Co. was visited by fire recently. The dry kilns, the 
shipping sheds and the planing mill burned; loss $150,000. 

LOUISIANA. Laark—The main mill of the Kimball 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. and 1.000,000 feet of lumber 
burned last week. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bridgewater—The sawmill of F. 

ce EF >. Gammons was destroyed by fire March 26; 








C. & E. 
loss $4,000. 

NEW YORK. Andover—The planing mill of George 
Calhoun & Co. was destroved by fire recently; loss $3,509, 
with $1,000 insurance. The mill will be rebuilt. 

TEXAS. Temple—March 27 the building and storage 
shed occupied by G. Brotherman & Son was destroyed by 
fire: loss $1,500. 











| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «i. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed ia 


good readable $1.25 


type, postpaid, 





> oP hdmionta QHALMERS COVERT 











American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
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| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


Large Sash and Door Plant Temporarily in Receivers’ 
Hands. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., April 5.—The Paine Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), owning one of the largest sash and door manufac- 
turing plants in the world, was placed in the hands of receiv- 
ers in circuit court here April 3 by Judge George W. Burnell. 
George E. Foster, of Mellen, Wis., is named as the heaviest 
erediter and is plaintiff in the proceedings. The receivers 
named are the Wisconsin Trust Company, of Milwaukee; A. L. 
Osborn, of Oshkosh, and J. A. Kimberley, of Neenah. The 
receivers furnished a bond of $200,000. The company’s 
assets in the complaint filed are given to include $1,000,000, 
largely in the company’s common stock. There is said to be 
no preferred stock. Other assets include thousands of acres 
of land in Wisconsin, other real estate, factory buildings and 
personal property. 

The litigation is based primarily on two promissory notes 
held bv Mr. Foster, and totaling $14,764, with interest at 6 
percent. Among the other liabilities stated in general terms 
to be divided among 250 creditors are $950,000 in bills 
payable. $50,000 in local taxes. $500,000 on outstanding 
notes, £300,000 for money borrowed in various smaller sums, 
$65,000 as principal and interest on bonds of the Langlade 
Land & Timber Co. A complete statement of assets and 





liabilities has not been announced and the figures igual ac 
oO - 


general totals taken from the complaint filed in court. 





APRIL 10, 1015, 
Slaton—The Rose Pine Lumber Co. has entered the lowing the court procedings officials of the company led 
trade. the following statement: 
VIRGINIA. Roanoke—H. H. Carter recently entered _ “This is in no sense a failure, nor is the co: iny 
the lumber business. insolvent. There are assets far beyond the debts the 
WASHINGTON. Grant Orchards (P. O. Loon Lake)— company. mae property is not cash, and the bar of 
The Wright Bros. Lumber Co. recently. began business the country oleh during the last year withheld dit 
( e here with branch at Coulee City. avalalir ix Ga’ cesaee aad bitte eg Rg | aol ce 
a ated z ; ee ava P ay Si Ss for r ateria 
ompensation _ WISCONSIN. Conrath—The Conrath Market & Manu- freight to the extent of about $125,000 a month, | ae 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing chair and paying loans which can not be extended. 4 ss 
table stock. . 2 “Most of the indebtedness to banks is outside « he 
nsurance Rio —James M. Caldwell recently began the retail lumber city, all of the Oshkosh banks together holding less | jan 
business, ane 5 $100,000. It is expected that the receivers will co; ue 
Superior—The Campbell Lumber Co. recently began operations for the present. Plans are contemplate: for 
100% Safety business. ae * : aes E ; a readjustment of the business upon a basis whic ill 
7 Union Grove--The Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co. recently give friendly interests an opportunity to strength its 
50% Saving began the retail business with headquarters at Bur- future. If these plans do not develop satisfactorily {he 
oO ee lington. sawmill may be moved to Antigo to mill the timber ile 
25 % Cash Dividends BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. the business is liquidated. Every creditor will be pa | jn 
SASKATCHEWAN. Weyburn—The Weyburn Lumber pl ng Rig sion gD ge ent Ag ro four. to 
‘ \ rece " — * aici ass > » > . t s . eg 4 
. Insurance Exchange Co. (Ltd.) recently began business here. Oshkosh.” of 
Head Office: 


The property of the company in Oshkosh, both rea! ang 
personal, is said to be free from encumbrance. It has a ict 


of land in Langlade County, north of Antigo, of about 5. 900 
acres, most of which is heavily timbered. This tract one 
will pay all of the indebtedness, is the assurance given ck- 


holders, and leave a big balance in their favor. 
The company’s attorneys state that during the la six 
months large sums of liabilities, direct and contingent, 


ive 
been paid and retired. The mills are in operation an the 
receivership has evidently had the effect on the op: ive 
plans, at least for the present. 

The payroll of the company during the last four irs 
has been $70,000 a month, and it pays one-twentieth « he 
taxes of Oshkosh. Its sawmill cuts from 15,000,0/ to 
20,000,000 feet of logs annually, most of which com: py 


rail from Price County. The contract for this work has stij] 


many more years to run. 

Fort SMmitTH, ArK., April 6.—Litigation involving over 
$1,000,000 came to an end in the United States District 
Court today when a stipulation was signed dismissing the 


suits of Mrs. Carrie L. Presbrey, of Paradise, Cal., and her 
sister, Mrs. Flora E. Harst, of San Francisco, against the 
Fort Smith Lumber Company, the American National [ank 
of Fort Smith and Charles W. Jones, of Plainview, general 
manager of the former corporation. The suit against the 
lumber company controlled by Phil R. Toll and L. L. Scibel, 
of Kansas City and their associates, was to secure ar 
counting of its operation. The plaintiffs are sisters and |\cirs 
of the late W. R. Abbott, of Fort Smith, former president of 
the lumber company and the bank. By terms of the stipu- 
lation Mr. Toll bought 517 shares of stock for $206,800, 
Out of the proceeds of the sale, that part going to the plain- 
tiffs, all claims held against the estate and heretofore con- 
tested by the plaintiffs are to be paid. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—President Wilson has decided 
not to grant pardons to J. R. Markley, W. H. Armstrong, jr,, 
A. G. Stewart, J. B. Miller and C. M. McMahon, connected 
with the International Lumber & Development Co., under 
sentence by the Federal court in Philadelphia for conspiracy 
to defraud through use of the mails. The President, March® 
10, the day the five men were to begin serving their sentences, 
announced that he had granted a respite of thirty days 
The Department of Justice recently began the collection of 
facts in connection with the case, pending investigation 
whether pardons should be given. The President, however, 
has taken a close personal interest in it and is understood 
to have reached his own decision. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 6.—The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
has affirmed the verdict in favor of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company and others in which $200,000 in timber was involved. 
This suit was instituted by L. J. Burbridge and others against 
the defendants on the ground that the latter, who had secured 
deeds to great quantities of timber in Bradley and adjoining 
counties, had not started cutting it as is required by law. The 
defendants replied that logging roads were being constructed 
to the timber and that they were preparing to begin cutting 
but could not do so until these preliminary arrangements had 
been completed. ‘The Bradley chancery court held in favor of 
the defendants and the supreme court, as already stated, 
affirmed this ruling. 


LAKE, Miss., April 6.—Creditors of G. B. Merrill & Bro., 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy in federal court. The 
personal property of Phillip S. Merrill and G. B. Merrill & 
Bro. was recently subject to an attachment placed in the 
hands of Sheriff McKenzie for a force sale, brought by John 
E. DuBois, landlord, for an alleged indebtedness of $59,312, 
claimed to be due for rent. Among the articles mentioned 
in the attachment is 5,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood 
lumber and 4,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood logs. The 
assets and liabilities of the firm are unknown. 





LITTLE Rock, Ark., April 5.—A decision of the Arkansas 
Supreme Court today saved to Arkansas lumbermen several 
million dollars’ worth of timberland. L. F. Burbidge and 
others had conveyed to the Arkansas Lumber Company, of 
Warren, $200,000 worth of timberland ten years ago on con- 
dition that the timber should be cut as expediently as pos- 
sible. The timber had not been cut. The court held that 
since the lumber company was obliged to build a railroad 
from 15 to 25 miles in length to reach the timber, it had not 
failed to comply with the contract. This style of contract is 
usual in deeding timberlands, according to local lumbermen 
and had the court's decision been otherwise, hundreds of 
suits would have followed. 





RAINIER, Wasu., April 5.—Robert Pettit was appointed 
receiver for the Johnson Creek Lumber Company by the 
United States court here this week. The company is another 
southwestern Washington concern whose embarrassment Zrew 
out of the Centralia bank failures. An interesting decision 
put on record here last week by Federal Judge E. E. Cushman, 
of this district, holds that the officers of the defunct Centralia 
bank were not guilty of fraud in accepting deposits the last 
day the bank was open for business. The proceedings were in 
a civil suit begun by a stockholder. The federal court holds 
that the bank’s assets included much commercial paper in 
lumber companies that would be good under normal conditions 
and that the bank officers were justified in believing good and 
that to have refused a deposit would have precipitated a run. 


ALPENA, MicH., April 5.—The Fletcher Paper Company, of 
this city, has begun suit in the Bay County court against the 
Detroit & Mackinac Railroad to recover $40,000 which the 
company alleges was paid the railroad in excessive freight and 
switching rates. This will be another legal battle that has 
grown out of the controversy between several Alpena manufac 
turing concerns and the railroad, and which has been fousht 
out before the Michigan Railroad Commission and in three 
courts. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 3.—The millwork partnership © 
Tucker & Staehle, whose mill and business was turned ov 
to the creditors a short time ago, will go out of business 41¢ 
the stock and equipment will be sold April 9. The above sa! 
has been ordered by Harry M. Pittman, trustee. 





Braziu, Inp., April 5.—A receiver has been appointed 
the Knight-Brinkerhoff Piano Company. 


Mariporo, Mass., April 6.—E. P. Longley Box Compa! 
petition in bankruptcy. 

OapEnsspure, N. Y., April 6.—Nelson H. Brown; petition 
in bankruptcy. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM HUTTIG. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
luscaTINE, Iowa, April 7.—William Huttig, foun- 
if the Huttig sash and door plants and one of the 
g¢ lumbermen and financiers of the middle West, 


I 


Tuesday evening at his home in Muscatine. Mr. 
g was 79 years old. 
though in feeble health for the last several months, 
ondition at no time was regarded as serious until 
week, Last Saturday he made his customary visit 
‘he business center of the city. He complained of a 
t indisposition the following day but was apparent- 
nproved on Monday. That evening a sudden relapse 
grave apprehension to his family and a cold that 
had recently contracted developed into pneumonia. 
passed away on Tuesday evening at 10 o’clock. 
illiam Huttig was a native of Jena, Saxe-Weimar. 
was born February 5, 1836, one of a family of five 
iren, three older brothers and a sister who was 
ger. In early life he studied music and became a 
ficient musician. At 19 years of age he journeyed to 
ica from Leipzig, going almost directly to Musea- 
which he reached in June, 1855. Here he taught 
e and was conductor of the orchestra and leader of 
the Museatine brass band. 
Ir. Huttig was one of the organizers of the Thirty- 
th Iowa regiment immediately following the begin 
x of the Civil War and reported with his organiza- 











THE LATE WILLIAM HUTTIG. 


at Camp Strong, but governmental orders having 
heen issued discharging all regimental bands he returned 
Muscatine. Here, on August 6, 1861, he married Miss 
Catherine Becker. Soon after he started a grocery 
store and later he admitted into partnership his brother 
‘red, the firm name of the concern being Huttig Bros. 
The two brothers entered the lumber trade by open- 
a retail yard in Muscatine in 1868, an enterprise 
ch was conducted two years, when the firm entered 
sash, door and blind business. 
in 1879 the brothers incorporated, with Fred Huttig 
president, William Huttig manager and treasurer, E. 
l.umpe vice president and Richard Kadel secretary, and 
ted a mammoth plant for manufacturing sash, door 
| blinds. In 1883 the Western Sash & Door Company, 
Kansas City, was incorporated, with William Huttig 
president. Two years later the Huttig brothers estab 
hed the Huttig Sash & Door Company, of St. Louis, 
| admitted the late Charles H. Huttig as partner. He 
s manager of the concern and William Huttig was 
retary. 
In 1887 a stock company was formed, of which 
‘liam Huttig and Fred Huttig were prominent mem- 
which established a daily and weekly newspaper 
own as the Muscatine News-Tribune. Of this Mr. 
ttig acted as president for two years. He was presi- 
t also of the Muscatine Real Estate Company and 
the Board of Trade of that city and had also charge 
the Ashton Flour & Feed Company, of Muscatine. 
1895 he became a member of the Mus¢atine school 
ard and in May of the following year was chosen as 
esident. He was director of the company formed to 
iild a bridge over the Mississippi River at Muscatine. 
Mollowing the opening of Oklahoma to settlement Mr. 
ittig organized the Oklahoma Lumber & Grain Com- 
iny, which established three yards in the territory and 
which he was president. He was prominently identi- 
d with the organization of the Muscatine Street Car 
ompany, later the Muscatine Citizens’ Railway & 





Lighting Company. He was also largely responsible for 
the formation of the Muscatine Oatmeal Company and 
the Muscatine Terra Cotta Lumber Company, “being 
president of both. 

In 1890 the Huttig Manufacturing Company succeeded 
Huttig Bros., Harry W. Huttig, William Huttig’s only 
son, having charge of the Muscatine plant. A year 
later this concern started the Huttig-Moss Manufactur- 
ing Company, with Harry W. Huttig president, William 
Huttig vice president and treasurer and F. J. Moss 
general manager. <A year later the gentlemen incor- 
porated a cypress company with capital of $500,000 and 
began the operation of a mill at Donaldsonville, La. 

Mr. Huttig had two brothers, Frederick Huttig, long 
a resident of Kansas City, and Carl, who resided in 
Davenport, Iowa. Besides his son he had two daughters, 
Anna, who became Mrs. C. Haney, of East Orange, 
N. J., and Nellie, who married D. S. McDermott, of 
Muscatine. Mr. Huttig was a Mason of high degree, 
an Odd Fellow and a Knight of Pythias and had held 
the supreme office in the Knights of Honor of the United. 
States. He retired from active business fifteen years 
ago but was practically to the beginning of the current 
week an active factor in important business enterprises 
in this city and elsewhere. 





On the Death of Fairfax H. Wheelan. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 5.-The following resolutions 
were adopted by the Board of Governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo of the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition last week in memory of the 
late Fairfax H. Wheelan, whose death occurred March 26, 
at San Francisco, and was recorded in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN April 3: 

WHEREAS, On Friday, March 26, 1915, there departed 
from this life our honored and beloved fellow member of 
this board, Fairfax H. Wheelan, whose passing in the midst 
of a brilliant career of great usefulness in many walks of 
life we deeply deplore; and 

WHEREAS, While we bow to the decree of the Great 
Father of us all, whose ways are sometimes inscrutable, but 
whose judgments are true and righteous altogether, and 
though we mourn the loss of our esteemed friend and co- 
laborer and shall “long for the touch of a vanished hand— 
the sound of a voice that is still,’ yet we find great com- 
fort in the remembrance of his noble life and sterling char 
acter, his unselfish devotion to those in need and his clear- 
headed service to bis fellow citizens and fellow lumber- 
men; and 

WHEREAS, We remember with pride his great talents of 
mind and heart offered generously and used in unstinted 
measure for the aid of every worthy cause, whether it was 
in the securing of homes for homeless children, the attack- 
ing as a courageous public spirited citizen of unhealthy 
civic conditions, the furthering of the work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities or the promotion of the best interests of 
the lumber trade; and 

WHEREAS, We recall with admiration his gifted intel 
lectual powers which placed him in the front rank of men 
of thought and action, and as lumbermen we remember his 
unremitting efforts with eloquent voice and trenchant pen and 
invaluable advice and counsel to aid in bringing ahout peace 
and prosperity among lumbermen through coéperation and in 
establishing our great industry on a high plane of usefulness 
and public esteem: and 

WHEREAS, The death of this statesman-merchant reminds us 
again of his masterly address at the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Spokane in 1913 
on the subject of “The Merchant as the Leavening Force of 
Civilization and the World's Progress,” one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of this most eloquent and scholarly speech 
having been distributed throughout the United States, and 
which epochal address we believe has given proper and much 
needed emphasis to the value of the merchant to societv : and 

Whereas. We as a board deeply appreciate the splendid and 
continuous support given our building enterprise by Mr. Whee- 
lan, who keenly realized its value and was ever ready with 
tongue and pen and wise counsel to make its success possible, 
and who we remember rendered conspicuous service as the 
orator of the day when ground was broken last October, 
though he was almost too ill to be present, this having been 
his last public appearance, and who on that occasion dwelt 
most eloquently on the possibilities of our House at the 
Exposition being the means of promoting ties of trade and 
personal friendship and good-will among lumbermen. Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we. the Board of Governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, hereby extend to the 
family of Mr. Wheelan our deep svmnathy in their hour of 
great sorrow and bereavement : and be it further 

Resolved, That a conv of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the board, a copy sent to Mr. Wheelan’s family 
and to the lumber press. 


On the Death of James H. Baird. 

San Franersco, Cau., April 5.—The following resolu- 
tions were adonted by the hoard of governors of the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition last week in 
memory of the late James H. Baird, whose death occurred 
March 16 at Nashville, Tenn., and was recorded in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN March 20: 


WHrenreas, The Almightv in his infinite wisdom has removed 
from this life Tames H. Baird. of Nashville, Tenn. editor of 
the Southern Lumberman. and for more than thirty vears 
connected with that great lumber journal and who for sixteen 
vears was Supreme Scrivenoter of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo and editor of its monthly Rulletin; and, 

WhHerras, The distressing accident which brought to an 
untimely end the brilliant career of Mr. Baird on March 16, 
1915. has removed from this life one of the greatest spokesmen 
for the lumber industry. a man devoted sincerelv to its best 
interests, and to which he was at all times ready to freely 
lend his splendid talents of brain and pen, his eloquent voice 
and charming personality: and, 

WhHerpas, During his manv vears of service as the execu- 
tive officer of Hoo-Hoo, Mr. Baird endeared himself to thou- 
sands of his fellow members throughont the world. who 
recognized in him a high minded gentleman, endowed bv 
Nature with unusual gifts of intellect and character, and 
whose ideal was the snread of a snirit of true fraternity and 
good will among all the men in the lumber trades, of which 
spirit he was himself a most worthy example: and, 

“ WHEREAS. We remember gratefully Mr. Baird's warm en- 
dorsement of our building project, frequently shown through 
valued publicity in the Southern Lumberman. both in its 
editorial and news columns, which heip we fondlv honed to 
show our apnvreciation of more fully upon his anticinated 
visit to San Francisco in September: now, therefore, he it 

Resolred. That we. the board of governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exnosition, do hereby record our deep sorrow 
over the loss of Mr. Baird and our sympathy for those more 














This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 
25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 
And then their 14-inch Yellow Strand 
Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 
plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 


The great strength 


quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and thoroughly post yourself. 

Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 

We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 


Mountains. 
FREE, to you if you’ré a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 


The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 


fot it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 











New Edition (234) of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick,cement,tile,metal,pit, 


etc. Tells best for yourneeds 
—impartial suggestions for 


previous editions. Write today. 
Mailed for 10c. Mention this 


paper. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 











STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 


MESS TENTS, . 
r S COOKING TENTS, 





210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


a(n Sager Patent Axes 
Piet . and Highest Quality 
t Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
1 Right Quality—Right Prices 
Write Us, WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 
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KING 
AERATORS 
AreBig §  lins. 
Profit 
Makers 


sell King Aerators. 


stead of building cupolas. 
of ventilation for barns and creameries. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


Write for our proposition which gives ‘you the 
sale of King Aerators with no stock to carry. 


KING VENTILATING COMPANY 


130 Cedar St., OWATONNA, MINN, 


1600 live, successful lumber dealers now 


These big profit-makers are ‘con- 


stantly increasing in demand by best farmers everywhere. 


You can add them to your line 


without interfering with anything you sell now 


Here is an entirely new product—designed along scientific 
For ventilating efficiency and beauty of architec- 
ture King Aerators have no equal. 
them. Carpenters and contractors recommend them, in- 
Widely advertised as best form 


Leading farmers want 




















































































Setting the Standard 


Advertising is good discipline 


for any firm. 

It furnishes the incentive to 
keep the quality up—quality of 
products and of service. 

You tell the trade, in your 
ad, what you have to sell and 
why it is worth buying. You 
promise good service. You 
mention, perhaps, your past 
success; you emphasize your re- 
liability and reputation for 
square dealing. In short, you 
go on record with a definite 
and carefully prepared plat- 
form or creed. 

Such advertising will benefit 
your business because it be- 


comes a standard for you to 


live up to. 

It is your constant stimulant 
to deserve the patronage you 

And, naturally enough, the 
trade will prefer to do busi 
ness with a concern that sets 
for itself this kind of a stand- 
ard, through its advertising. 
You need such publicity. 


Are you getting it? 


Why They Advertise. 

The Fitzsimmons Company, 
of Youngstown, O., is running 
a series of advertisements in 
The Iron Age. The third was 
on the subject, ‘‘Why Do We 
Advertise?’’ and was as fol 
lows: 

‘When our salesman sends 
in his card, he isn’t altogether 
a stranger. He represents a 
concern whose character you 
know something about. He is 
selling something besides im- 


personal metal. Certain ideals 









of service are back of him; cer- 
tain standards of doing busi- 
ness. It is those ideals and 
standards we try to set forth 
in this weekly message. Those 






things are what makes this a 
good concern to do_ business 


with. ’’ 










It’s Read Everywhere! 

From this week’s mail bag: 

“Please forward us Bulletin of 
Ads as advertised in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.’—Risby Bros., Ltd., 
Hobart, Tasmania, 

“Our client, Librairie N. Liedert, 
Moscow, Russia, complains that he 
has not received numbers 2069 to 
2071 inclusive of your journal. 
Please forward per return mail.’’— 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., London. 

“Ty am interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and would like to 
know the yearly cost of same if 
delivered to Aintab, Turkey-in- 
Asia.”—M. N. Demirjian 

“Being desirous of getting into 
touch with more shippers in the 
U. S. A. and wishing to see the 
various advertisements in your 
journai, please send us latest 
copies.’"—R. H. Smart & Co., Glas- 
gow. 





Advertising and Selling 
Defined. 
Advertising is the 
force which builds a rep- 
utation for a commodity 
or service. Its proper 
function is to make the 
commodity or service as 
widely and _ favorably 

known as possible. 

Salesmanship is the 
force which cashes in on 
the reputation thus es- 
tablished.—Glen Buck. 

Will any lumberman 
who wants to establish 
the kind of a reputation 
he can ‘‘cash in’’ on 
later please step for 
ward? 

We have something to 
say that will interest 
him. 











Culls. 


The teacher was reviewing yes- 
terday’s lesson, wherein it had been 
pointed .out that the three re- 
quisites for civilization are food, 
clothing and shelter. 

‘What are the three things 
necessary to a civilized man?’ she 
asked. 

Several scholars remembered 
food and clothing, but the third 
requisite seemed to have been for- 
gotten by all. Finally one grimy 
hand shot up in the air. 

ad , Johnnie, you may tell us,” 
said oe “teacher 

“A wife.” 

“In Bible times little babies 
could talk, couldn't they, mamma ?” 

“What. makes you think s0, 
William ?”’ 

“Because the Bible says: ‘Job 
cursed the day he was born.’ ” 

















Thanks! 

A sawmill equipment firm re 
cently wrote to a_ well-known 
yellow pine manufacturing in 
stitution, asking for an opinion 
on the value of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as an advertising 
medium for reaching the lum- 
ber trade. 

Our good friends sent us a 
copy of their reply, which read 
as follows: 


We have your letter of the 
10th requesting our opinion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
an advertising medium. We 
can only say in reply that our 
General Superintendent, who 
looks after the purchasing of 
supplies of various kinds, 
makes constant use of this 
publication to get in touch 
with houses supplying the 
trade, and our observation 
leads us to believe that a 
great many other manufactur- 
ers do the same thing. The 
paper is one of the largest 
and oldest of the lumber trade 
journals, and we can see no 
reason why its service should 
not be very valuable to you. 

It is probable that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the 
largest circulation of any of 
the lumber papers. 


Now Is the Time. 
From a message to ‘‘The 
Advertiser who is waiting to 
see what happens’’ from The 
Procter & Collier Co., Cinein 
nati, in Printers’ Ink: 


We don’t know what's 
going to happen, but we 
can teli you what's happen 
ing now:—you're losing 
money every time the clock 
ticks, and two things more 
precious than money, too. 

You're losing time. These 
days and minutes aren't 
piling up in any _ bank. 
They're the most perishable 
commodity know n—and 
they're vastly more essen- 
tial to business success than 
any other factor involved. 

You're losing an oppor- 
tunity that may come back 
—some time, and may not. 
The weak-kneed people are 
frightened now. They're 
keeping still. Their silence 
gives you and other courage- 
ous men a better chance to 
make your message heard 
than you can get when 
everybody is shouting. 











near and dear to him in their sad hour of bereavement; q 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
the minutes of this board and a copy sent to the lat; 
Baird’s family and to the lumber press. 


FRANK M. WITNER.—Superintendent of the Reig rd 
Lumber Company, of Asheville, N. C., Frank M. Wi r 
died at his home at Swannanoa, April 1. He was a n 


of Tonawanda, N. Y., and went to Asheville about n 
years ago. He met with much success in and is 


prominently identified with the lumber business in it 
section. He was a Mason and an Odd Fellow and 
funeral was conducted with Masonic honors. He is 
vived by one son, John Witner, at present in the U d 
States army, and two sisters, Mrs. John Kimber d 
Mrs. M. Maye, both of North Tonawanda, N. Y, 


_ WILLIAM T. MOORE.—March 30 William T. M , 
for many years engaged with John M. C. Moore ir e 
shipbuilding business at Bethel, Del., died at Wilmin n. 
His firm turned out a large number of wooden cr ‘ts 


many of them being big vessels, which plied not ly 
the Chesapeake Bay, but all along the coast and an 
to distant lands. Mr. Moore was 78 years old id 
served a term in the Delaware State Senate, being sO 
for a time a member of the Sussex County levy « t 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter, s 


William W. Knowles. 


NELS G. NELSON.—Wisconsin lost one of its nort! rn 
lumbermen in the removal by death of Nels G. Ne n, 
aged 48 years, at Rhinelander, on March 29. He is 
born in Sunne, Vermaland, Sweden. and upon con ng 
to the United States, located in Chicago. Later é 
moved to Michigan, and engaged in the lumber busi: . ss 
there, and came to Oneida County, Wisconsin, 13 y. :rs 
ago. For the last three years Mr. Nelson was associ d 
with Ole Larson in the lumber business at Bundy S 
He is survived b” his widow, his father, and four sist: rs. 


FRANK W. GREENLEAF.—The death of Frank \\ 
Greenleaf occurred at his home in Milwaukee, \\'s., 
March 29, after an illness lasting three weeks. He ne 
tracted the grip, which developed into bronchial pn. u- 





monia, which — a complication of stomach tro s 
Was fatal. Mr. Greenleaf was born in Milwaukee Jun: § 
1855, and was connected with the sawmill department of 


the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of Milw.u- 
kee, for thirty-two years as assistant manager. Dur 
this long time of service with this company his name }\id 





THE LATE FRANK W. GREENLEAF. 


become a household word with men of the trade. He was 
a general favorite with the employees of the Allis-Ch 
mers Manufacturing Company and his death is greatly 
egretted. He is survived by his widow and one son, W. 
T. Greenleaf, who is connected with the engine depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers company. 





WILLIAM H. JACKSON.—With the death of William 
H. Jackson, senior member of the Jackson Bros. Com- 
pany, operating a large planing mill plant at Salisbury, 
Md.. April 3, there has passed away one of the men to 
whom the lumber industry of the State owed much of 
the credit for its development. He and his brothers, 
the late Elihu E. Jackson, one time governor of Mary- 
land, .and Wilbur F. Jackson, lumberman and banker, 
made up an eminent trio. Like most prominent men 
he was the son of a father who could not give his five 
boys anything beyond a very ordinarw education. He 
engaged in store keeping, farming and other pursuits 
until he entered the lumber trade, in which his brothers 
had begun to make rapid headway. They bought up 
large tracts of Maryland timber at a time when that 
State still furnished much of the shortleaf pine us: 
and when the stumpage on the eastern shore ran lk 
the brothers proceeded to invest cxtauaively in Virginia 
and North Carolina. They also acquired extensive tracts 
in Alabama, which tracts are still being developed, two 
corporations having grown out of the acquisitions, on 
of them known as the Jackson Lumber Company, oper 
ing a large plant at Lockheart, Ala., and the other, styled 
the E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, working a la! 
sawmill at Riderville, Ala. When increasing years and 
growing infirmities forced Mr. Jackson to give up, 
son William P. Jackson gradually took the active work 
off of his shoulders, managing the business with co 


spicuous success. Mr. Jackson served three terms 
Congress. He was very charitable and gave freely to 
churches and aided many public spirited purposes. _ Tl¢ 


was not quite 77 years old but had been in poor heal 
for some time. Besides his son he is survived by 4 
daughter. 


JOHN Q. ROBERTSON.—Serious burns received wh 
dozing with a lighted pipe between his teeth caused t 
death April 2 of John Q. Robertson, a well-known rv- 
tired lumber merchant of Waltham, Mass. He was 
vears old and had recently retired from active busines 
He was dreadfully burned before those who rushed 
his assistance could extinguish the flames and he died 
a few hours later at the Waltham Hospital. He leaves 
a widow. 

THOMAS DENTON.—One of the best known squar 
timbermen in the country, Thomas Denton, died at hi: 
home in Saginaw, Mich., April 4. He was stricken wi! 
pneumonia last October and when he had recovered su! 
ficiently he went to St. Petersburg, Fla. While stayin: 
there his wife died in Saginaw, March 10. Mr. Dento 
was born in Norfolk County, Ontario, July 20, 1845, ar 
went to Michigan with his parents when 18 years ol 
For some time he was engaged in conducting a hot: 
with his father at The Junction, a lumbering center ne® 
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became Arthur Station on the Pere Marquette. He 


became engaged with the then well known firm 
elsey, Haseltine & Eastbrook, who operated in 
timber principally for the export market. He 


ssed until he became a member of the firm and 
later years was the only survivor, carrying on 
isiness until his final illness. He was a member 
iny fraternities and the funeral wes conducted 
the auspices of St. Bernard Commandery, K. T. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
LLIAM DISSTON.—Head of Henry Disston & Sons 
of Philadelphia, William Disston died suddenly 
y, April 5, while with his family at “Militia Lodge,” 
suintry home in the Whitemarsh Valley. He had 
ll for several months and was rushed from his 
i homé by special train to the German Hospital in 
elphia about three weeks before his death. Death 
' the result of heart failure and came as a shock, as 
| s supposed to be improving rapidly. 
Disston was born in 
, is the son of Henry Disston, founder of the busi- 
' He was educated at the Episcopal Academy and 
seven years working through all parts of the plant, 
became head in 1896, succeeding the late 
lton Disston as president. In addition to his coun- 
ome and his Florida plantation near Palm Beach, 
a a fine town house in Philadelphia at 2121 Walnut 
s le was very active in social life, and until re- 
was devoted to golf and fishing. He was chairman 
board of directors of the German-American Trust 
( any, director of the Tacony Trust Company and a 
He was an active 
er and a former director of the Union League, a 
n er of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia Cricket 
rie Racquet Club, Huntingdon Valley Country- Club, 


Philadelphia, June 24, 1859, 


P elphia Country Club, Sunnybrook Golf Club, White- 
n 1 Valley Country Club, Whitemarsh Hunt Club and 
Cr ian Yacht Club. Besides his widow, who was 


el Elizabeth Dunlop, a son, William Dunlop Disston, 
resident of the company, and a daughter, Pauline 
ID mn, survive, 


JOHN WILLIAMSON. Tne death of John Williamson, 
rf Williamson Mill & Lumber Company, of Rochester, 
XN occurred at his home in that city April 6, follow- 


ing stroke of paralysis which he sustained last Satur- 
d ght. Mr. Williamson was superintendent of the 
KE ro Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, Ne. - dea, SOE” 
twe vears, leaving there eight years ago and estab- 
lis » the business which he was conducting at the time 
of death at Rochester. He was 67 years old, and is 
s ed by two sons, Walter and Alfred Williamson, 
W were associated with their father in the lumber 
ss, and three daughters, Mrs. J. A. Cramer, of 

ffulo, N. Y., Mrs. James Crow, of Seattle, Wash., and 

M Harry Fleischauer, of Holtwood, Pa. The funeral 


W eld at his late residence Thursday afternoon and 

“ n charge of the North Tonawanda Lodge of Elks, 

0 ich the deceased was a past exalted ruler. Inter- 
was at Rochester. 


c. FRED CRAWFORD.—A man respected and admired 


ll who knew him, C. Fred Crawford, city clerk of 
Central Falls, R. I., died at his home there March 31 
ed 71 years. He was serving his twenty-fifth year 


clerk, 
sident of 


is city 
ina pre 


was a trustee of 
the 


the Adams Free 


: Library 
Atwood-Crawford 


Manufacturing 


Company, of Pawtucket, R. I. He had filled a number 
of political positions and was also prominent in a num- 
ber of fraternal organizations, being first charter member 
of the American Order of United Workmen. He was a 
chancellor of Washington Lodge, No. 4, Knights of Pyth- 
ias and a member of the Camp Comfort Club. He was 
past president of the Central Falls Veteran Firemen’s 
Association and the Ballou Post, G. A. R., claimed him as 
an associate member. His widow and two sons, Fred §. 
and C, Louis, as well as one sister, Mrs. Sarah J. Leckie, 
survive him. He was also a member of Atwood, Crawford 
& Co., one of the largest spool and bobbin manufacturing 
plants in New England. 


AMOR W. FAIR.—Secretary of the 
pany, of New Orleans, La., Amor W. Fair, died at his 
residence in Detroit, Mich., March 7. Mr. Fair was 40 
years old and had been actively engaged in the lumber 
business until recently. He was also associated with his 
brother in the firm known as S. S. Fair & Co., which 
operated in Arkansas. Besides his widow, a daughter, 
Dorothy, mourns his death. 


Fair Cypress Com- 


JACOB HEFFELFINGER.—A member of the retail 
lumber firm, the Heffelfinger Company, of Hampton, Va., 
Jacob Heffelfinger died at his home in Hampton on April 
1. Mr. Heffelfinger was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
located at Hampton at the close of the Civil War. He 
acquired a comfortable fortune during his lifetime be- 
cause of his upright and honorable business dealings. 


DAVID .LONGFELLOW.—The death of David Long- 
fellow at the age of 86 years has removed one of the 
last of the pioneer residents of Beddington, Me. For 
many years he was engaged in the lumbering business. 
He is survived by two sons, Fred and Howard Longfellow, 


of Beddington, and two daughters, Mrs. Olive Schoppe, 
of Stewartstown, N. H., and Mrs. Addie Lothrop, of 


Chicago. 


G. A. BOTSFORD.—Formerly a lumber dealer of Am- 
herstburg, Ont., G. A. Botsford, died March 26 at Detroit, 
Mich., aged 79. He is survived by a widow, three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Frank J. Hackett, Misses Edith and Elizabeth 
Botsford, and two sons, A. W. and George W. Botsford. 
Interment was at Amherstburg. 

HAROLD W. KNIGHT.—An officer and large stock- 
holder in the Knight Lumber Company at Charleston, 
W. Va., Harold W. Knight, died in the Huntington State 
hosvital recently. He was born in Charleston, July 3, 
1868 and was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1889. 
He is survived by his widow and four children. 

JOSEPH C. WALKER.—The president of the Joseph 
C. Walker & Sons Company, Joseph C. Walker, died April 
4 at his home at Gap, Pa., on the day of his eighty-third 
birthday. Mr. Walker was also president of the Gap 
National Bank, and was widely known in business and 
financial circles. He is survived by a widow, one daugh- 
ter and one son. 


MRS. GEORGE NASS.—The widow of George Nass, 
sr., one of the old time lumbermen of Philadelphia, died 
on April 4, at the age of 80 years. She is survived by 
two daughters, and a son, who conducts the business 
started by his father. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 
ended 


Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week 


April 3 aggregated 40,494,000 feet, against 47,021,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 


receipts from January 1 to April 5, 1915, amounted to 
$4,062,000 feet, a deerease of 87,206,000 feet com 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended April 3 were 19,861,000 feet, 
a decrease of 2,754,000 feet compared with the corre 
week in 1914. Total shipments from Janu- 
to April 3, 1915, were 257,500,000 feet, 4,768,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week 
show an increase of 1,472,000 as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to April 3, 1915, were less by 10,300,000 than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 3,264,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 


sponding 
1 
arv J 


Same 


shipments from January 1 to April 3, i915, were 
17,780,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chi- 
cage Board of Trade. 











RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 38. 

Lumber. Shingles 
EBaab cs cate Dene eWe eg salah outa eee 40,494,000 11,446,000 
1) 51d ha Vee eee ahanatar wea oaeee 47,021,000 9,974,000 
I ise 1,472,000 
I Vee err reer oo: nants eee 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 3. 

Lumber. Shingles 
I s:Fisyeahcle SS aiea ye awe eee 484,062,000 109,376,000 
I sce Bag 6B slash ip aw tee cee Gad 7 70 SI 119,676,000 
ME, autig darks aten imntes 7,206,000 10,300,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRITI 

Lumber. Shingles 
ELV. i. 6 i teneterexd Ruahece Stee terita sits. .19,861,000 9,759,000 
LONE. “ou grtewdemearetaatnto teeta S52 ee 22,615,000 6,495,000 
a eT aks Ses See ee es 3,264,000 
POR: isis o.pusd sere bar ete audi. pe TS rere a 

rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 3. 

Lumber. Shingles 
ET CE ee Ee rie 257,500,000 83,869,000 
seSian Sve Peal lores Grae haa ea 6 732,000 66,089,000 
AA ae AS Re PPE 4,768,000 17,780,000 
rmits issued by the Chicago building department 

the week ended April 7 were: 

CLass— No. Value. 
i Ten RRO ates ok Perea anos sisi 10 $ 5,800 
* '.000 and under $ 5,000....%. 74 181,550 
00 and under 10,000...... 25 160,100 
‘00 and under SE 000.» 6:6 canes at 160,300 


25,000 and under 50,000 





Siar. ones > 180,500 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 2 135,000 
Mercy Hospital, 5-story brick hospital 1 245,000 
MEE rg aoa Read owen’ capers 128 $ 1,068,250 
Average valuation for week.............. 8,346 
TOCAIS PECVIOUS, WEEKS cok ccccsaccss 210 1,909,500 
Average valuation previous week......... 9,093 
Totals corresponding week 1914..... 166 1,846,500 
Totals January 1 to April 7, 1915... 1,922 18,665,637 
Totals corresponding period 1914.... 1, 20,374,600 
Tetals corresponding period 1913.... 1,! 23,568,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912.... p 12,734,650 
Totals corresponding period 1911.... 27,007,270 
Totals corresponding period 1910.... 24,791,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909.... 23,510,475 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 15,770,800 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 17,056,455 
Following is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for March, 1915 and 1914: 
No. Feet. Cost. 
MAPGH;. TRIO® sicws.K pes aes 1,096 31,401 $7,403,750 
MASCH, TORE? : 566.02 550 i564 1,170 32,811 8,111,150 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The uncertain building trades labor situation 
has practically stopped new business in this market. 
About all the lumber moving for the industries and about 
the only buyers of any volume are for box factories. The 
planing mills and sash and door factories are shut down 
entirely or running very light and stocks on hand seem 
to be sufficient for the immediate requirements; however, 
prices are being held pretty firmly as shippers to this 
market and local dealers, alike, realize that nothing is 
to be gained by forcing the demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The activity in the larger cities 
is encouraging and indications through this and sur- 
rounding States are good, but country trade is some- 
what slow yet, owing to the continued cold weather 
and bad roads. Farmers are getting busy in the fields 
and there will be little time for other work until seeding 
is out of the way. This is going to interfere with spring 
trade, but what business is deferred should develop early 
in the summer. The northern mills have cut very little 
lumber during the winter, and the surplus stocks have 
been materially reduced. 


New York.—A slight improvement is reported in de- 
mand but prices are low. Stocks among yards are ample 
for current, wants and suburban building develops very 
slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Last month was fairly satisfactory 
with one or two of the white pine yards and sales are 
reported to have been about as large as last year. While 
there is not much complaint as to the volume of business, 
prices are not very strong, and there is much competition 
between various yards and from other sorts of lumber. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A little better tone to the 
market is reported. Wholesalers are getting more busi- 
ness right along but orders are not for large consign- 
ments as a rule, consumers still showing a tendency to 
purchase only for requirements. Inquiries are numerous 
and prices are firmer. 
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“My sale of wooden 





shingles increased ’’ 


‘‘When I first took onthe Nepon- 
set Shingle I expected it would 
cut into my wooden shingle busi- 
ness. Instead, Neponset Shingles 
advertised me and my business, and 
increased my woodenshinglesales.”’ 


NEPONSET 
Shingles 


PATENTED 


are not ordinary composition shin- 
gles. They are built up mdividu- 
ally. Made in pairs to reduce 
laying cost. 

The greatest roofing development 
of the 20th century. Any lumber 
dealer would be foolish to over- 
look this new yet time-tested pro- 


duct.”’ 
Special Offer 


To dealers who have not sold Neponset 
Shingles. 

We will give you $1.00 per square 
bonus on the first roof you sell. This of- 
fer expires May Ist. 

Write for details. 

















100 Squares of Neponset Shingles 
anda small assortment of the above pro- 
ducts make up a straight carload. We 
havea special proposition to offer today. 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 
New York Washington Chicago San'Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 
COUPON oo ae w= == ow 


BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 
East Walpole, Mass. , 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:— 


Please send me details of Special 
Offer on Neponset Shingles and 
ship me. sqrs. as a sample. 




















Please send full information, also booklet. 


Name 


Address 


























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid...........$2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize-every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent for rrr rrr 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
Bs. 2m CROTh. ccncncees pwenne 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber petween 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 


seer eeees seeeeer . 


to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
Re ea <ooesn ene 
Pe SUED. Gioneubeeens cee hon knees inal vccecesee 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commissien business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labe=-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to accuire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
postpaid .... Sorsbeenvecoseeee 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and firancing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 

CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 


eee eer ereeereesee 


handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
9%,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid.......$1. 
ESTIMATING. 


A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. 3ocund in cloth (size, 9%4x6%4), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid.........eeeeeeeeee $100 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 








' 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








a? 





appear to be around $3 off existing lists. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Northern white cedar products are being 
held at fairly uniform prices, especially in the case of 
poles, although there is practically no local demand and 
but a light requirement in the territory immediately 
surrounding Chicago. Western poles, however, are very 
weak with a general cutting of prices reported by jobbers. 
Local demand for posts is unusually light in conformity 
with the situation in the building trades, as for the most 
part the post business goes along with the smaller 
residences and flat construction. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Post trade has shown some im- 
provement but spring development has been hindered by 
late cold weather which has kept frost in the ground. 
Some pole business is being shopped around and cedar- 
men think the coming season is going to be much better 
than last year in that respect. Prices are attractive, 
money seems easy and there is a lot of work that needs 
to be done. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Telephone poles 
market. Railroad ties are not in 
quiries are being received. 
in rural districts. 


continue to lead the 
demand but some in- 
Posts are selling fairly well 





HARDWOODS. 

Chicago.—Whereas last week little improvement was 
recorded, this week there seems to be a falling away 
of demand. The interior finish shops are largely closed 
down awaiting settlement of the strikes that are already 
on or that are threatened, while some of the leading 
industries are also closed down or running on short 
time. About the only demand is from wagon shops and 
other industries that are receiving some benefit from 
the war; for example 2%-inch common oak, preferably 
white, is meeting some favor. There is a little move- 
ment of low grade maple and low grade elm is being 
used to some extent by box makers. Hardwood house 
finish of all sorts is not wanted at present. This does 
not necessarily mean that the poor situation is more 
than temporary, but there is so much uncertainty about 
general business that until the building trades strikes 
are settled disposition to take on stocks is limited. 
Molding factories are about the only institutions running 
at all regularly and buying for current demand but their 
business is light. Altogether the local situation in the 
hardwoods as a whole or by items is not encouraging 
for an early revival of business. Consumers and dealers, 
alike, are awaiting developments so the feeling is that 
a little later on there will be a good seasonable volume 
of trade. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Some business is developing among 
the large manufacturing consumers, but otherwise there 
is little feature to the wholesale trade and it must be 
described as quiet. Dry stocks are not large, but birch 
is easily supplied and is moving in a fair volume. There 
is some call already for flooring, with indications of a 
good season. City building operations will call for large 
amounts of hardwood interior finish, but the sash and 
door people are waiting until this business develops be- 
fore placing their orders. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report more calls for stock 
than they had last week or at any other time the last 
sixty days. The improvement affects yard stock and 
bridge materials especially, the factories still being very 
chary with their orders and maintaining their hand-to- 
mouth policy. The improvement in the yard stock de- 
mand has not been sufficient to bring about any advance 
in prices, values still being low. Oak flooring is fairly 
stiff in price and there seems to be an improvement in 
the city demand. A slightly better call for poles for 
electric line construction in this territory is reported. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is not éspecially 
encouraging, although there is a little increase in the 
volume of business being done. Plain red oak, especially 
inch firsts and seconds, is in best demand, with satis- 
factory prices prevailing. White oak is not moving so 
well and the same is true in regard to red gum of the 
better grades. 





Memphis, Tenn.—There is a gradual increase in in- 
quiries and business is becoming a little more regular. 
The delayed opening of spring in all parts of the country 
has kept back building as well as activities along other 
lines, but spring is about at hand now, The trade here 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—The small trade in white pine is run- expects a very good call from contractors and oth and 
ning on an even basis, and while Idaho pine is a little that a number of enterprises that were held } “i 
by 
lower, the local lumbermen seem to look forward to an the inclement weather will begin taking lumber o ora 
advance in that lumber with the opening of spring. liberally. A feature of the local situation is t} 0 
od 
| d S | demand for both ash and hickory by manufactyu of 
automobiles and other vehicles. There is a ued 
h cr e a S e a ary EASTERN SPRUCE. good demand for plain oak in both red and whit« the 
See higher grades and all grades of both quartered yr ind 
New York.—Demand has been fair the last week but’ white are in good call. Prices are well maintaine: The 
0 ows how e ge stocks are freely offered and while occasionally higher lower grades of cottonwood and gum are stil! ng 
prices are noted the former prices still prevail. As a taken by the box factories at a very satisfacto te 
rule yards buy cautiously and there is no inclination to Offerings are not large. There is a good call for s im 
oe. buy ahead nor are wholesalers willing to quote for more in the higher grades and most.members of the tr re 
It is by far safer to prepare for the more : > : 
5 nals agpe than a few weeks ahead. port some broadening of demand for red gum.  ¢ yn- 
responsible positions before they are thrust wood in the higher grades is in only moderate nat 
: . : Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is strong. and box boards are moving slowly. Gum_ box ds 
upon you. . Some fellows are lucky and Demand is gaining more snap and prices have a firmer however, are in good demand and all offerings are ‘ly 
get the positions first, but the fellow who tendency. Some mills are quoting $25 base for new taken. Cypress is a little more active in the ter 
k cic ik 17s he k F orders for dimension, and $24 is rock-bottom today for grades and the movement is reasonably large. Mi. re 
nows anc nows he nows can often frames 8-inch and under. Very little Canadian spruce of the trade here who manufacture poplar at de 
force recognition without waiting for luck is coming into the New England market, because of the points say that the demand is good. Offerings a 
decoy * Pe brisk British demand for deals, while English buyers are particularly heavy from local interests. Ash is u- 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- showing interest in the Maine spruce mills. Lack of factured as rapidly as it can be produced under ; nt 
ber as vour life work here are some books snow during the latter half of winter forced operators to conditions. No very large amount of ash timbe: on 
. leave some of their logs in the woods. All these con- the market and more logs could be used to ady xe 
that will surely help clear away a lot of ditions should be considered in making a forecast of if they were available. There has been no chang: X- 
ye: ee the spruce market in the East. sort conditions 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. I Cen aones 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A steadier demand is re- Nashville, © Tenn.—The best demand for har ds 
ported, attributed to increasing building operations. comes from vehicle and implement manufacture: th 
REALM OF THE RETAILER. : Prices are expected to show greater strength as the ex- the sash and door consuming factories only slig! be. 
The best = ae pen ee yoghiwed port trade is making inroads into mill supplies tending to hind. Railroads have been buying more freely du the 
permanent form. 1e retailer finds in it hints curtail the stock available for the yards last week and the same is also true of car build the 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber . Po Se : NY Sanne ts Lacan tae ns 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- i ee ee ae i naa mriceg Ocal Shops of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St lis 
ber, bookkeeping methods, “ete.; 390 pages; il- Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little is being done in BPEUCS. Prices Railway having placed several large orders. Oa on- 
lustrated ané handsomely bound in cloth. Price are avout as low as they can go, and while a change  tinues to lead the various woods in demand, thoug)h ‘hick 
DEE. Sisnnekutnneessha Peer errr would be welcomed, this does not seem to be promised ash and hickory are still in good demand. Poplar ows 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP”’ for some time. The average sales reported last week considerable improvement and sound and wormy tnut 


have enjoyed a good call. 


Louisville, Ky.—The most encouraging featur: the 
situation is the improved demand for lumber fr the 
furniture trade. This has been slow for some tin but 
there are indications that the furniture manufa rers 
are getting some of the business that has bes held 
back, and that demand from that source will be ich 
more satisfactory than heretofore. The farm implement 
trade is also showing more life, and, as building era- 


tions are expected to take a satisfactory quantity « na- 


terial from now on, the outlook is for a good mo ent 
of hardwoods. Consumers are negotiating for limber 
for delivery several months hence. 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is developing 
more strength and quotations are losing their discourag- 
ing elasticity. Some houses report they are booking 
more orders from the retail yards for early April than 
they expected to book. Plain oak is in the best demand, 
and one of the largest Boston wholesale concerns reports 
being booked into June. That there is a scarcity of 


well-seasoned plain oak in first hands is apparent. lp to 


$63 has been obtained for prime quality inch firsts, and 
seconds this week. The demand for plain oak flooring 
is brisk, and quotations are getting firmer. Thx ur- 
rent quotation is $54.50 for 13/16x2'%4-inch clear. Maple is 


quiet at $38 to $41 for inch 1s and 2s. Birch is 
dull, while beech is in fair request for flooring. 
slow and prices very firm, especially for brown 
which is very hard to find. Red gum is almost as | 


ther 
Ash is 





ash, 


lar as plain oak. Local architects like it and are recom- 
mending gum for finishing more than ever before. They 
say that the manufacturers know how to handle and 
cure red gum so that at the current quotation of $36 


to $40 for inch 1s and 2s it is as serviceable and econom- 
ical as it is artistic. Demand for quartered oak remains 
steady, and prices are well maintained. 





Baltimore, Md.—While hardwood men report no marked 


improvement in the general situation they believe that 
some progress toward better conditions has been made, 
and that every additional week will render the gains 


more pronounced. Orders are on the increase and some 
disposition is manifested to exercise greater freedom 
about entering into commitments. The better grades 
have benefited much more than the low grade lumber, but 
even common chestnut, oak and ash stocks are stronger 
than they were, and some reduction in the holdings, es- 
pecially of chestnut, is being effected. The furniture 
manufacturers and other consumers seem to be in the 
market to a moderately active degree, and the prospect 
of increased buying by the railroads is also more prom- 
ising. The export situation alone has shown no recov- 
ery, because of obvious conditions. 





New York.—A slight gain in inquiries is reported but 


actual buying continues irregular, and buyers continue 
to hold off until the last possible moment. There is a 
healthier tone to the market and salesmen say their 


customers are a little more disposed to consider placing 
orders Plain and quartered oak, both red and white, 


are in good demand and red gum is more active. Ash, 
birch and maple while still in regular call add little 
urgency to the situation. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry for hardwoods has shown in- 


crease and sales have been on a slightly better basis, but 
trade is below normal and purchasers who are ordinarily 
interested at this season are holding off. Considerable 
of the demand is due to a larger amount of business in 
the building line, but factories are said to be getting 
busier in some sections. Plain oak is the chief wood in 
demand and holds as firm in price as anything else. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a fair run of hardwoods and 
prices are firmer than for some weeks. Demand is 
largely for better grades. Maple flooring has been sell- 
ing at low prices during the winter but the later develop- 
ments seem to offer hope of some better treatment of 
this material. Oak and chestnut are relatively: active, 
but the entire trade is of course not more than 7( to 
75 percent of normal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiries are increasing and sales 
while still small in quantity are on the increase. There 
is a much improved request for plain oak in all grades, 
red in firsts and seconds being in active request. There 
is a good call for sap gum. Chestnut is still on the slow 
list. Ash is in active demand as is also hard maple. 





Columbus, 
fairly well. 


Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds "P 
Retailers are by far the best customers. ['- 


dications are bright for a rather active building season. 
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G factories, especially those making vehicles, furni- 
t and automobiles, are buying in small quantities. 
( tered and plain oak are both fairly steady, as is 
, nut. Ash is slow. Basswood is in good demand. 
( hardwoods are unchanged. 


w Orleans, La.—Demand gradually improves but 
R remains unsatisfactory. The box grades are re- 
} d in .brisk call, with some gain of demand for 
r grade gums and oaks from the furniture trade. 


jedo, Ohio.—Hardwood sales continue rather slow but 
| ness shows indications of improvement. Ash and 
ire growing in favor, and are being used extensively 
itomobile concerns. Oak shows little improvement. 
iture factories are fair buyers and indications are 
the building trades will be good patrons a little 
on, Prices are a trifle stronger. 


shland, Ky.—Oak shows some improvement in both 

and quartered, although the tendency of buyers is 

t rece the price down. Construction timbers are mov- 
in fair volume but ties continue quiet. 





HEMLOCK. 


hicago.—_Demand is light and less than in recent 
weeks because of the partial halt in building operations, 
} prices are held fairly firm, especially when the com- 
tion of yellow pine is considered. 
jew York.—Trade is quiet but salesmen find a better 
ti than a month ago, probably caused by the opening 
up of the weather and inquiries from carpenters to the 
; for building schedules. Retailers do not look for 
active building this season. but say a fair demand is 
er way. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock sellers are beginning to see 


some light ahead, but this lumber is recovering more 
slowly than some other varieties in the New England 


m et. Interest in hemlock dimension is still quiet and 
quotations weak. Quotations on hemlock boards have 
a little firmer tone. Sales of eastern boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-foot, clipped and planed one side, have been made this 
week at $20.50, an advance of 50 cents over the best price 
ol nable a fortnight ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some concerns report having made larger 
sales of hemlock lately than for some time, but there is 
! a snap to the market. Country stocks are not 
1 , but they are being added to in a slow way, owing 
to the fact that wholesalers and mills are making low 
quotations in order to clean up the large stocks they 
have been carrying through the winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building shows greater pro- 
portions with the arrival of favorable weather and bet- 
ter business is reported by wholesalers. There is not as 
much stock being ordered ds usual at this season, which 
is attributed in a measure to the disposition of mill con- 
nections to ship direct to consumers at lower prices than 

ird men find it advisable to quote. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for hemlock is _ still small. 
There are some inquiries for stocks from yards for early 
spring but they represent a small portion of the normal 
huving. Signs point to a better building movement in 
local territory after a few weeks. Prices are about $2 
off the list. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is quiet. Prices are 
weak in sympathy with yellow pine. Dealers are not 

clined to increase their stocks. The outlook is not very 
bright 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The requirement is moderate and specialists 
in this wood do not look for any active business for 
some time, but common grades meet some call though 
not up to the requirement of uppers. 





Boston, Mass.-—Inquiry continues to develop the healthy 
vigor that gives sellers confidence to insist on making a 
profit When they book an order. With the enlargement of 
building operations and New England manufacturing 
enterprises it is becoming increasingly evident that stocks 

second hands are very low for the beginning of the 
econd quarter of the year, and that the poplar manu- 
acturers who recently announced an advance of prices 
11ve an economical advantage as a heavy buying move- 
nent is not only inevitable but is actually in sight. Inch 
irsts and seconds are quoted at $55 to $61, with very 
ttle of the best yellow poplar obtainable at less than 


} 
! 
] 
Baltimore, Md.—With the better grades of poplar in a 
cidedly better condition and with the inquiry for the 
wer grades showing more activity, the situation is 
tinctly encouraging. The number of orders taken 
dering the last week shows a distinct gain over pre- 
ous periods. Yards manifest a desire to complete as- 
tments and to buy somewhat ahead of urgent immedi- 
needs. Quotations have steadied and values are 
<htly improved. The foreign situation still troubles the 
ide, of course. 


} 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers say there is just a little bet- 
’ call for the better grades and feel encouraged. Low 
ides as usual sell readily at satisfactory prices. Man- 
acturers say there are no additional surpluses at mill 
ints and that they are not producing any faster than 
es justify. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Buying is limited to dealers who de- 
re better stocks for spring trade. Some buying is also 
ng done by automobile factories. Prices are steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Complaint is made of the low prices at which 
is being offered in this market and there is still more 
mplaint as to the uncertainty of prices; yet once in a 
ile, especially low figures suffice to move a little stock. 
th the light present demand for building material 
cks of fir and spruce are both bound to be ample for 
‘rrent needs. What buying that is being done by the 
‘sh and door factories of western white pine is on a 
‘oderate scale and in anticipation of the future rather 
an because of the present needs. 








Seattle, Wash.—Fir dimension is not plentiful at the 
mills and in some sections is scarce. Manufacturers dis- 
play an attitude of apathy toward almost all orders at 
present prices, which are admittedly below cost of manu- 
facture, Cutting orders are coming in but at low prices. 
Cedar siding is firm and A siding very scarce, as manu- 
facturers of it are operating at limited capacity. Box 
manufacturers, however, are busy and spruce products of 
all kinds are firm and in good demand. The fir log 
market is weak and ,many camps are not operating. 
While demand is apparently strong in the export market 
little business is being taken because of lack of bottoms 
and the abnormally high rates. 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions are about the same as they 
have been for the last several weeks, with a fair vol- 
ume of business but at prices that do not at all come 
up to the ideas of the manufacturers. Log prices are 
unchanged. In view of the curtailed output for several 
months, it is evident that any sudden increase in the 
demand for material would be followed by a sharp rise in 
quotations. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Opinions of millmen differ as to im- 
provement in the fir market. On the whole conditions 
have not changed much in the last week. There is 
a fair demand for what mills are running but not enough 
to warrant any increased capacity. Inquiries have been 
more plentiful in some quarters. Cargo trade is no dif- 
ferent. The movement to California is a little nrore 
active. Prices quoted vary widely, governed by stock on 
hand and cutting orders on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—As a result of the better weather a 
few rush orders have been booked the last week, it is 
reported, but the volume of trade is very low and prices 
are merely marking time. A fair volume of silo material 
orders is coming and the mills report that they are get- 
ting some structural timber orders from the East, but 
that class of business in this district is very slow. Sprucs 
is fairly firm. Prices on bevel siding and finish in mixed 
cars with fir hold up well. Red cedar siding also is firm 
at $3 off the list and it is rather hard to find stock in 
that item. Opinion varies as to the outlook for west 
coast woods. Some dealers report that it already is im- 
proving while others see little chance for any betterment 
until well along in the season. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are favorably im- 
pressed with prevailing demand and prices and are of 
the opinion that a better volume of business is gradually 
coming into existence. Inquiries have shown a greater 
latitude during the week and flooring and siding are in 
better demand. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The situation in western pine and California 
sugar pine is refiected in the statement regarding fir 
and spruce. The local building situation makes the in- 
terior finish shops and sash and door factories hesitate 
and yet there is a little buying to put into stock on the 
ground that it is felt that by May 1 the cloud of labor 
troubles will have been dissipated and that something 
like a normal volume of business will be resumed locally 
as well as for shipment outside of the city. 





We know exactly what any live 


Silo for we have bonafide records of 
what hundreds of lumber dealers 
have done and are doing today, 
Your geographical location doesn’t 
cut any figure at all for we can 
show you how you can absolutely 
prove the benefits of a Siloto any 
farmer—from actual records given 
us by farmers—no guessing. 


away from him. 


New booklet just off the press will interest you—it’s free. 


We've Made Silo Sales Easy 


for you by giving you a Silo without a single weak point. 
what any other dealer’s experience may have been with Silos, unless he 
has handled ours he is not competent to say what you can do with the 


Tung-Lok Silo 


If you ever expect to sell Silos now is the time to get 
dealer can do with our Tung-Lok busy. We insist that the retail lumber dealer is the 
logical man to sell Tung-Lok Silos for they are made 
of wood—the one and only proper material in which to 
mature silage—and we have arrang- 
ed so attractive a proposition that 
no dealer can afford to let it get 


Write today foropen territory and 


let us give you our successful mon- 
ey-making plan for selling Silos. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. is ares 







Doesn’t matter 














big value. 








A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—This is the between-seasons period 
in the western pine and Idaho white pine trade. The 
mills are trying to dispose of what they have left of 
their old cut and the buyers are waiting for the new cut 
to get into shipping condition. The supply of old cut 
No. 2 boards is unusually short and in some instances 
mills ask a little better prices for them, but on the whole 
prices are unchenged. The advance of price made by a 
few of the manufacturers March 10 is not being strictly 
maintained, it is reported. Box shooks are in a little 
better demand and prospects are good for a very satis- 
factory volume of business but present prices are very 
low. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A little improvement is said to have 
taken place in demand for the California pires, but 
buyers are disposed to delay as much as possible. Prices 
are quite firm, considering the quietness of trade, and 
the outlook is for an increase in the volume of orders 
within the the next few weeks. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand remains steady and prices 
firm. Retail yards and factories are carrying light 


stocks so that with the rate of consumption increased by 
the arrival of warmer weather there is bound to be a 
buying movement developing shortly. Current business 
runs mostly to mixed car orders. 


San Francisco.—Conditions in the redwood market are 
fair, with prices holding firm, despite the smallness of 
the orders placed in the domestic market. The exportins 
of rough clear on old orders continues as usual, but the 
great scarcity of vessels to carry lumber and railroad ties 
to the Australian and European markets will considerably 
hamper the efforts of the mills to extend their trade if 
relief does not come soon. Eastern rail shipments of 
dry stuff are moderate and there are some good inquiries. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood moves along in a sort of 
hum-drum way. The volume of trade is about what it 
has been the last thirty days and prices are no better 
The mills are not pushing very much for business, but 
at that it takes a low price to land orders. Demand is 
about normal for the time of year. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Movement of pine through this port 
during the last week both by rail and water has been 
much retarded because of weather conditions and pres- 
ent indications do not point to any material increase 
in forwardings shortly, due in a measure also to a falling 
off in orders. Sales in the aggregate during the week 
showed an increase, the item showing the largest gain 
being bx bark strips. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to 
$25.75; No. 2, $22 to $22.50; No. 3, $16 to $16.50. Edge 
box, 4/4, $13.25 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12; 
4/4 edge red heart, $10.50 to $11. Six-inch box, $14.25 to 
$14.50; 8-inch box, $15 to $15.25; culls and red heart, $13.- 
50 to $13.75; 10-inch box, $16; culls and red heart, $13.50 
to $14.25; 12-inch box, $16.75 to $17.50; culls and red 
heart, $13.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25 to $27; No. 2, 
$23 to $24; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $30: 
box, $14 to $14.50: No. 1, 8/4 edge, £30 to $32; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box bark strips, $9.50 to 
$10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38.50 to ).50; 
No. 2, $33.50 to $34.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $22.50; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.25; No. 4, $12.25 
to $13.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$13.75 to $14.50; No. 3, $12 to $13; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.25; 
No. 3, $14 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20.75 
to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.50 
to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17. Factory flooring, 
$17 to $18; lath, $3; N. C. pine sizes, $16 to $18; 4/4 log 
run gum, $13.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $19.50; 4/4 box pop- 
lar, $16.50. 

















Baltimore, Md.—Change for the better continues, the 
demand for stocks having been more active, with an 
added touch of firmness to prices. The market has a de- 
gree of steadiness which was lacking not so long ago, and 
millmen are holding out for better returns. Stocks are 
none too plentiful. Box makers are freer in the in- 
quiries for supplies, while the planing mills and the 
builders are also calling for delivery. Construction work 
is progressing satisfactorily, and there is every indica- 
tion that requirements of builders will be relatively large. 





Boston, Mass.—The interest in North Carolina pine is 
developing with the advance of the season. Quotations 
are well maintained and when the demand gains a little 
more strength it is probable that better prices will be 
insisted upon, especially for rough edge, now offered 
down to $29.50 for 4/4. While most of the current buy- 
ing is for small lots to supply immediate requirements, 
there is some inquiry that promises a much better vol- 
ume of business by the latter part of the month. 


New York.—Prices continue as -low as during last 
month. Orders are better but stocks are freely offered 
and there is little inducement to buy ahead. Roofers and 
box lumber are firmer but elsewhere the list is irregular. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for shortleaf stock holds 
fairly active and is improved over several weels ago. 
Greater strength is shown in roofers and No. 4 flooring. 
Many dealers are postponing their stocks on account of 
having supplies bought during the winter which are 
not yet moved out. A large number, however, find short- 
ages in their supplies and the amount of inquiry shows 
a fair improvement. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicag>.—Movement of yard stock is rather light with 
prices «epressed, but what lumber is wanted calls for 
prompt delivery. While there is some buying for stock 
by the yards, some of the better fixed thinking this is a 
good time to increase their supplies in pile, on the whole 
the market is off in conformity with other lines which 
enter the specialty of business trades. There is some 
revival in the railway demand. Car sills and framing 
have been sold in considerable quantity during the last 
week and prices during the last month have advanced 
50 cents to $1.50, Chicago, but car orders seem to have 





all been placed and most of the lumber bought. About 
all the demand for railroad purposes has been and is 
for cars and locomotives, that is to say, new equipment, 
but the roads individually are buying only what is neces- 
sary for immediate repairs. This includes railway ties 
as well as other material. The roads seem to show no 
inclination to do any extensive work on their rights of 
way. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few days of sunshine have caused 
better trade at the city yards and at the country yards 
in localities where the roads have got into condition to 
allow deliveries to be made. While opinions vary as to 
the improvements already accomplished in the demand, 
agreement is unanimous that there has not been enough 
improvement to bring about any better prices. Locally 
building is being pushed more vigorously the last week 
and it looks as if there would be considerable call for 
special bills. Railway buying continues slow and export 
is so near a standstill as to be no factor in the situation. 
The mills are having trouble filling badly mixed orders 
because of the broken condition of stocks and the heavy 
weather conditions, but many have surplus stocks which 
they are trying to move. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation, is slightly 
better but the volume of business being done is not 
seasonably satisfactory. The reads have been so bad 
that farmers have not been able to go to town. Then 
too they are getting ready for farm work. The railroad 
business has a little brighter outlouvk. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand for yard and shed stock is 
slightly improved and the general tone of market com- 
ment is more cheerful. <A fair volume of call for timbers 
from the domestic market is noted. With settled weather 
it is expected that interior demand will show a more 
marked gain. Export shipments have increased in vol- 
ume, though it is rather doubtful whether there is at 
present any material increase of purchases, as much of 
the stuff is moving on orders long ago booked but de- 
laved by lack of transport. Prices just about hold 
their own, the trend being toward firmness. 


New York.—The market is more active and wholesalers 
feel more encouraged over the situation than they have. 
Plenty of stock is offered and prices admit little profit 
but the character of inquiries is better. Some good busi- 
ness is under way and while the volume of work from 
the railroads is heavy, contracts usually placed at this 
time of year are small. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for longleaf has been on a 
fairly good scale, though the effort to get more money 
for stock is not particularly successful. Mill quotations 
have shown little variation within the last few weeks 
the effort to advance having apparently been postponed. 
Plenty of transit stock is offering, though the quantity 
is less than several weeks ago. The outlook for building 
in this section is encouraging and work is now going 
ahead much faster than last month. 


Boston, Mass.-—Inquiry for vellow pine dimension is 
spoken of as more encouraging this week and sellers 
are less disposed than they were to be conciliatory about 
quotations. Wholesalers seem confident that an ad- 
vance of quotations is imminent and that they should 
obtain remunerative prices for stocks they are carrving 
at their local wharves, since in some instances higher 
freight rates and firmer ideas of the manufacturers will 
make it cost more money to replace the lumber. Demand 
for yellow pine flooring is fairly good, but prices are still 
rather erratic. Partition is moving well, but it is com- 
ing forward in large quantities and quotations continue 
to be weak. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men report a gradual 
quickening in activity, with a further steadyving in quo- 
tations. Holdings here have been so reduced that the 
time seems at hand when expanding requirements may 
readily develop positive shortages. There is a decided 
undertone of strength to the market, and alJl the indica- 
tions point to a positive advance. The one drawback 
is the unsettlement in the expert business. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—With the southern mills heavily cur- 
tailing production and larger ones showing more steadi- 
ness in prices, the yellow pine market last week developed 
a firmer attitude. The opinion is quite pronounced that 
southern pine prices are on bottom if they ever were, and 
while they will not likely change, if a change does come, 
it will be upward. Lists are all about the same. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is in better condition so 
far as consumption by the builders is concerned. Whole- 
salers still complain, however, of a lack of buying from 
retailers, due largely to the fact that considerable stock- 
ing up was done late in December. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Transient cars for immediate use are 
in demand. Finish is weak. Common dimension in bulk 
can be disposed of at prices below legitimate quotations 
by shopping around. Southern pine is being used some- 
what extensively in silo construction. Prices are un- 
changed. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues its slow develop- 
ment and trade comment is more cheerful than for some 
time. It is believed that open weather is at hand. The 
slightly heavier booking is accompanied by active in- 
quiry, and two of the mills which have been operating 
four days a week have resumed full time—a _ tangible 
indication of improvement and confidence in the outlook. 








Chicago.—The demand in this wood seems to be better 
maintained than in most lines as it is less affected by 
the slump in building material demand. Prices as usual 
are well held with the exception of some stocks of white 
cypress which are occasionally offered at a concession. 
Specialists in this wood look forward to a good season 
trade although just now there is little light as to when. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little more life to 
the cypress trade’the last week as a result of better 
weather conditions throughout the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
trict. Retailers find their stocks low and are replenish- 
ing to be in position to fill orders. Mill stocks are in 


— 


good supply with the exception of C finish, which 


little scarce and consequently a shade stiffer in - 
The cypress business is considerably better now th it 
was last fall and dealers say they have no com nt 
about the amount of trade, considering the slack de nd 
for other woods at this time. 

St. Louis, Mo.—There is a fairly steady cypress le 
in spite of adverse weather conditions. Salesme: jy 


northern Illinois and Iowa and the surrounding ter ry 
report that roads are almost impassable, so country | 





are not doing much business. For this reason the = 
not inclined to buy until they can do more selling. | s 
are being maintained, however. 

New York.—Demand develops slowly with custo s 
holding off as long as they can. Prices are low t 
some large inquiries are in the market. Orders bi l 


admit little or no profit. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade holds steady and 
fair to increase, as the mill trade is improving. P 
have been holding firm and show 


a tendency to a 
vance. Most of the sales are for mixed cars. 
Baltimore, Md.—In proportion as the builders t 


under way with construction work demand for ev; 
improves. The last month having been almost a r: 
breaker for the value of the new structures planned, t 
is every indication that the local needs of cypress \ 
proportionately large. Woodworking factories have 
placing orders with greater freedom, and the yards 
found themselves obliged to stock up. For a time 
fluctuations in prices prevailed, but these have been 
rowed to a gratifying degree, and buyers are more r 
tive than they have been, for months. 





Boston, Mass.—While there is nothing startling a}. 
the improvement in the demand, the volume of busi 
is increasing steadily and prices are firmly maintained 
Very light stocks were carried through the winter 
buyers are now obliged to replenish to supply even t 
immediate requirements. There also is an encoura 
increase in the size of the average order placed. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good demand for ti 
planing mill grades, as is also true of the low er: 
for boxing and crating. Retailers are fairly well s:.)- 
plied with the yard grades and are not inclined to 
except for immediate wants. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly stro 
Prices are unchanged. Buying from the East is the best 
feature of the trade. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is easier on the same lines 
heretofore. Prices continue firm and orders are fair 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that they are 
having much less difficulty in disposing of transit cars 
and as storage supplies are not large buyers are turnin 
to the mills in some cases and asking for quick sh 
ments. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar 
same level. Prices are not 
steady and unchanged. 


hold about the 
Shingle logs are 


shingles 
strong, 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain weak at 
rock-bottom prices, in spite of heavily curtailed output 

Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle situation 
shows very little change. It is a little harder to place 
orders at the mills for mixed cars of stars and clears 
but stock is no easier to sell in this territory and prices 
are at the same level that has prevailed the last twenty 
or thirty days, $1.35, Coast basis, for stars, and $1.65, 
Coast basis, for clears. Retailers generally have light 
stocks of shingles, but they have had such a long stretch 
of dull business that they are not inclined to replenish 
until they have the orders. Southern pine lath are very 
firm in price owing to the light supply, but there has been 
no change in demand. Cypress lath are still very scarce. 





New Orleans, La.—Lath continue to meet active call 
and the cypress mills are limiting their acceptances to 
mixed car orders. Cypress shingles, though still rated 


quiet, have experienced a slightly better call. Prices 
are reported unchanged, but emphatically firm as to 
lath. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles are moving a little better. Of- 
ferings are heavy, however, and quotations weak. White 
cedar extras sold this week at $3.30 to $3.40; clears, at 
$2.80 to $2.90, and second clears, at $2.50 to $2.60. Prices 
asked for red cedar shingles show a wide range, some 
of the best brands bringing up to $3.50 and even $3.65 
Lath are in good request and prices show a firmer tone. 
Mills with orders booked well ahead are quoting $4.25 
for 15-inch, but the bulk of the current business is at 
5 to 10 cents less. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of business is 
being booked at better prices than prevailed a few weeks 
ago. Last week quotations on 18-inch Eurekas and per- 
fections advanced from 15 to 25 cents, attributed to an 
increasing scarcity of stock at mill and yard points. An 
advance in the price of 16-inch is expected to follow, 
as they have been coming in for a better demand with 
the increase on the wider grade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for lake-and-rail shingles his 
shown an increase lately and no doubt inquiry for the 
first arrivals to come down the lakes will be good. Prices 
about hold their own. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption is growing steadily an 
retailers must soon begin to replenish. Architects sa 
that shingles will be used more than ever this seasoli. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is growing be' 
ter since the spring building season is near at hand 
Prices are unchanged. Lath trade is quiet but price 
are not any weaker. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red Cedar shingles are quoted at $2.8! 
with specials ranging from $3.06 to $3.43. Hemlock lati 
are high and scarce while yellow pine lath are quoted a‘ 
$3.20 on a 30-cent rate. 
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© cago.—Interest in cooperage continues to lag. The AVE = Bef | 
lar: -t buyers are waiting until demand for barrels im- Praia Maas eaen Seis 
pl , which is not expected for several months. The aves 
pl of staves improved a little but has again fallen to 
$3 - white oak oils and $29 a thousand for red oaks. Besse ies WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MANAGER 
Norge lots can be sold and former speculators are sat- igeocesane For commissary store. Exceptional opportunity for capable, 
isp to wait. Only a few mills are likely to make them Bene honest, trustworthy man of temperate habits and clean 
: fae, J pe 
th ring. Stocks at the mills and in coopers’ yards soe record. In reply give age, experience and salary expected. 
ar ifficient to last a long time if the demand should eee pein a Tt,” Ste AMERICAN LURSEEEA. 
in ve. Red oak oil barrels are freely offered at $1.05 § A MANUFACTURER OF SASH, DOORS AND 
ar hite oak at $1.10 to $1.15, the shops running on : inten i apa : - ; 
pi ime or being closed. There is no demand for beer ee Le Bape > ae 4 a he tev ae _ ne 
Is for beer staves and the latter ar ffered at Ad i y i rts aa ee 
bi or for | are offered a vertisements will be inserted in this de- understands his business, 
sti ly declining prices by manufacturers anxious to partment at the following rates: Address “KE, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ge uit of the business. This is also true of the trade Forone week, - - - - - - 25centsa line. : 
in whisky staves and gum sirup staves. Heading mills Aol a weeks, - - - - = - 45 cents a line. WANTED—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
ar willing to sell at cost when buyers can be found and or three weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. Capable of making estimates on mill work. 
e sig Ain i i. 5 ‘P : For four weeks,- - - - - ~ 75 centsa line Addres “61,” ° : Lu v. 
in any cases — buyers to name prices, fearing to Nine words of ordinary length make one Aderess BH. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
lo a sale. Conditions could not be much worse if the line. 
w was in this country. Slack stock has shown a little Heading counts as two lines. WANTED—-A FIRST CLASS INTERIOR TRIM 
lif the last week, a few orders being received for flour No display except the heading can be ad- Detailer and draftsman, one with experience and first-class 


staves and heading; also for ash butter tub staves and 


si re ash heading, but the prospect of competition 
among the tub men is likely to keep down the prices of 
si Ash hoops are offered freely at varying prices. 
Coiled elm and hickory flour hoops are plentiful and 


ra say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 


ai ms 

Buffalo, N. Y.—-The slack cooperage trade is very quiet 
and shops are running on half time or less. The lack 
of tlour-barrel orders is being keenly felt by the coopers. 
St s are a litthe weaker than a month ago and there 
is rcely any buying, owing to the large supplies which 
coopers already have on hand. 


LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 
hituminous mines are operating at only minimum ca- 
pacit Operators realize that coal in the ground is of 
more value to them than adding the cost of mining to a 





large possible output to be sold at any price that might 
be offered. Most of the present production seems to be 
absorbed on steam contract while a certain percentage 
of prepared sizes is taken in small quantities by the 
regular trade so the accumulation is not sufficient to 
sW » the market with unsold domestic production. 
Producers during April offer inducements to buyers 
for their steam requirements for the year and it is evi- 


dent that while: prices are now on a mid-summer basis 


within thirty or sixty days a material advance can be 
expected. Screenings are not very plentiful and prices 
remain unchanged. Some contracts have already been 


closed for threshing coal for the West and Southwest. 
The first week of April has started in with some gain 
in industrial activities. The Illinois Steel Company, of 
South Chicago and Joliet, has started up more furnaces 
and is employing 1,500 additional men. The Pullman 
Company recently received an order from the East for 
all steel cars; the International Harvester Company has 
about doubled its working forces; building operations 
have started on the big west side Union Depot, which will 
employ thousands of men, while the Field Museum 
suilding on the lake front will employ several thousand 
operators the coming three years. 

While the industrial conditions throughout the country 
show no great activity there is a constant increase of 
operations, which looks well for the future. 





Current Quotations. 
F. 0. B. Freight rate 
Mines. Chicago. 
I L. SeVey tt eeer re Tree $1.05 
Fur hn, CIEE ON ccc Schemes 5s 1.35 to 1.40 aie 
DN ody 4 Sine biel iesh orale aii OW) oteie 1.35 to 1.40 
\ 1 
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Ir 82 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
SN PMN i Sa aw essa ssee us 1.35 to 1.40 87 
DOG RAMNNNN #5. 10,50 9\5 Voss acd 9:2 2 5\.616:0, 05/4 ase RTE 75 to ‘80 
Pocahontas and New River: 
LAST ON a oss id bona wis aik eae ees 1.75 to 2.00 2.05 
5 AML RIMTEAANRN fa: ote teaiale oie 8d GK Arh 9 #0 chee 1.25 0.5% 
\ WARRIOR MINMEIN als 0:6 Soils “ais io ostse's S4;¢ He 1.25 to 1.5 1.90 
i oo EER A DAE eae Aeon gegen 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
Kentucky: 
NORE areraiadtks ete RAR Sioa adh es 1.35 to 1.50 1.90 
ARR 594 ip on tae: chus looses asa soias sates carta asasailenu ch 1.10 to 1.20 mites 
house coke f. o. b. Chicago......... 4.10 to 4.20 
products f..0, b, CHICHEO. ©. . <6 65600 4.70 to 4.90 


mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under : 











heading Too Late to Classify. 


SP LESF LES ROSS SRS 





ATTENTION !!! 
Advertise for Results Through 


The power of the classified ads. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 


Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
— employers and people seeking employment, 
etc. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted 
and For Sale Department as a medium for bringing 
both buyer and seller together. Send us your adver- 
tisement, we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 

GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such 
an jnstitution is in active operation at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN itself. ‘Those desirous of employ- 
ment and others seeking employees, here make known 
their respective wants and are brought into touch 
with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus an- 
nounced and supplied through the medium of the 
classified ads in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. 
Not less so is the vast number of replies handled 
daily; hardly a day passes without telegrams being 
received, usually from firms asking to be placed in 
communication with advertisers whose ads have been 
noted in the LUMBERMAN. 

There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of sell- 
ing: sellers of second-hand machinery and those in 
need of such equipment. ‘To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





















FRANKLIN 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





FOR SALE-—TWO TRACTS OF 50,000 & 20,000 
Acres of high grade hardwood timber in Louisiana. Will 
sell either tract at $18.00 per acre. Land will be worth more 
than that after timber is cut. For particulars communicate 
with C. G. SCHNEIDER, 74 Porter Building, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


THIS IS TO GIVE PUBLIC NOTICE 
To the effect that W. C. FENN will not in any way be fur- 
ther responsible whatsoever in the connection of the firm 
of FENN & STRICKLAND, offices 623 GLOYD BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR SALE—FOOS GAS ENGINE (5 H. P. 
First class condition. Bargain. 
CHAS. W. MACY CO., INC., Hudson, N,. Y. 


FOR SALE—100,000,000 FT. OF YELLOW PINE. 

On lands in Alabama. All high grade timber with small 
mill. Owners will sell cheap, and if purchased before May 
15th will allow purchaser to borrow on land for cash buy. 
Cc. G. SCHNEIDER, 74 Porter Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


LUMBER YARDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Correspondence solicited. All negotiations confidential. 
Cc. A. BURKS, Lumber Yard Broker, Decatur, Il. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 

Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on Alli- 

son Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised for 
company stores. Write today. P 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Samples upon request. THE ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
See lists of books and description 
on page bx. 


WANT TO BUY A DOG? 

High-class hunting, sporting, watch, farm and pet dogs. All 
breeds. 

Address 


























“Ww. T. S.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business, with full and appropriate 
answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. $2 a 
copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn.St., Chi- 





recommendations, no other need apply. 

and good future for first-class man. 

GRAND RAPIDS LUMBER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For small town in Wisconsin, handling farm implements. 
Middle-aged German and married preferred. 

Address “D. 75,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Steady employment 








WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH AN 
Experienced man capable of superintending an Excelsior 
manufacturing plant. 
Address “C,. 88,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 

Of Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory. Must be able to 
Estimate, Handle Men, and prod-ce results in Mill employ- 
ing about 40 men, on Special Mill-Work from Architect's 
Details. 
Address 





“B.. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—COMPETENT MILLWORK LIST 


Estimator. Give references and salary expected, 
Address “W. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—EXPERT RATCHET SETTER 
Familiar with Trout Set Works, for band mill in Northern 
New a Address, giving references, experience, salary 
wanted. 

Address “E, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 
“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED-BY A LARGE JOBBER FINANCIALLY 
Interested in mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho and OQre- 
gon, a high-class White Pine salesman, having established 
trade in the Milwaukee territory; also one for each of the 
following cities and nearby territory: 

Akron, O. Cincinnati, O. 

Dayton, O Louisville, Ky. 

Toledo, ©. Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

tochester, N. . Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Va. Toronto, Can. 

None but men of high standing and having the confidence 
of the Retail Yard trade and Planing Mills and legitimate 
manufacturing consumers need apply. Will pay liberal com- 
mission. : 

Address “FE, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED SALESMAN 

High grade man thoroughly experienced in Northern and 
Southern boxing and crating lumber; to sell on the road. 
Apply by letter only. State age, experience, salary, etc. Bx- 
cellent opportunity for the right man. 

RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, III. 


WANTED-—WHITE PINE SALESMEN 
On Commission with Established trade in Ohio, So. Michigan 
and Western N. Y. by Extensive Canadian Mf’g having 15 
million ft. of complete dry stock. Shipments Rail or Water. 
Address “E. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By Michigan manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwood lum- 
ber. Must know trade in Michigan, Northern Ohio and 
Indiana, Prefer one with knowledge of Southern Hardwoods, 
Must be a hustler and able to get business at actual values. 


Give experience and particulars in first letter. Strictly 
confidential. 
Address “DPD, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Millwork salesman, capable of figuring odd bills, to travel 
Illinois territory. 
Address 


@COD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 
commission wanted. 
Address “R, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation, 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT 


“C, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











cago, Ill. 
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1600 live, successful lumber dealers now 


KING 


AERATORS 


sell King Aerators. 


These big profit-makers are ‘con- 
stantly increasing in demand by best farmers everywhere. 


You can add them to your line 


without interfering with anything you sell now 


Here is an entirely new product—designed along scientific 
Are Big lines. For ventilating efficiency and beauty of architec- 


ture King Aerators have no equal. 


Leading farmers want 


them. Carpenters and contractors recommend them, in- 


Profit 


stead of building cupolas. 


of ventilation for barns and creameries. 


Makers 


Write for our proposition which gives ‘you the 
e of King Aerators with no stock to carry. 


Widely advertised as best form 





KING VENTILATING COMPANY 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


130 Cedar St., OWATONNA, MINN, 




















Setting the Standard 


Advertising is good discipline 


for any firm. 

It furnishes the incentive to 
keep the quality up—quality of 
products and of service. 

You tell the trade, in your 
ad, what you have to sell and 
why it is worth buying. You 
promise good service. You 
mention, perhaps, your past 
success; you emphasize your re- 
liability and reputation for 
square dealing. In short, you 
go on record with a definite 
and carefully prepared plat- 
form or creed. 

Such advertising will benefit 
your business because it be- 
comes a standard for you to 
live up to. 

It is your constant stimulant 
to deserve the patronage you 
seek, 

And, naturally enough, the 
trade will prefer to do busi 
ness with a concern that sets 
for itself this kind of a stand- 
ard, through its advertising. 

You need such publicity. 

Are you getting it? 


Why They Advertise. 

The Fitzsimmons Company, 
of Youngstown, O., is running 
a series of advertisements in 
The Iron Age. The third was 
on the subject, ‘‘Why Do We 
Advertise?’’ and was as fol- 
lows: 

‘*When our salesman sends 
in his ecard, he isn’t altogether 
a stranger 


r. He represents a 
concern whose character you 
know something about. He is 
selling something besides im- 
personal metal. Certain ideals 
of service are back of him; cer- 
tain standards of doing busi- 
ness. It is those ideals and 
standards we try to set forth 
in this weekly message. Those 
things are what makes this a 
good concern to do_ business 
with. ’’ 


It’s Read Everywhere! 
From this week’s mail bag: 
“Please forward us Bulletin of 

Ads as advertised in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.”—Risby Bros., Ltd., 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

“Our client, Librairie N. Liedert, 
Moscow, Russia, complains that he 
has not received numbers 2069 to 
2071 inclusive of your journal. 
Please forward per return mail.’’— 
Wm. Dacson & Sons, Ltd., London. 

“T am interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and would like to 
know the yearly cost of same if 
delivered to Aintab, Turkey-in- 
Asia.”—M. N. Demirjian. 

“Being desirous of getting into 
touch with more shippers in the 
U. S. A. and wishing to see the 
various advertisements in your 
journal, please send us _ latest 
copies.”—R. H. Smart € Co., Glas- 
gow. 





Advertising and Selling 
Defined. 
Advertising is the 
force which builds a rep- 
utation for a commodity 
or service. Its proper 
function is to make the 
commodity or service as 
widely and _ favorably 
known as possible. 
Salesmanship is the 
force which cashes in on 
the reputation thus es- 
tablished.—Glen Buck. 
Will any lumberman 
who wants to establish 
the kind of a reputation 
he can ‘‘cash in’’ on 
later please step  for- 
ward? 
We have something to 
say that will interest 
him. 











Culls. 


The teacher was reviewing yes- 
terday’s lesson, wherein it had been 
pointed .out that the three re- 
quisites for civilization are food, 
clothing and shelter. 

“What are the three things 
necessary to a civilized man?’ she 
asked. 

Several scholars remembered 
food and clothing, but the third 
requisite seemed to have been for- 
gotten by all. Finally one grimy 
hand shot up in the air. 

“Well, Johnnie, you may tell us,” 
said the teacher. 

“A wife.” 





“In Bible times little babies 
could talk, couldn’t they, mamma ?”’ 

“What. makes you think so, 
William ?”" 

“Because the Bible says: ‘Job 
cursed the day he was born.’”’ 


AN 


IN 


} 


(} 





Thanks! 


A sawmill equipment firm re- 
cently wrote to a well-known 
yellow pine manufacturing in- 
stitution, asking for an opinion 
on the value of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as an advertising 
medium for reaching the lum- 
ber trade. 

Our good friends sent us a 
copy of their reply, which read 
as follows: 


We have your letter of the 
10th requesting our opinion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
an advertising medium. We 
can only say in reply that our 
General Superintendent, who 
looks after the purchasing of 
supplies of various kinds, 
makes constant use of this 
publication to get in touch 
with houses supplying the 
trade, and our observation 
leads us to believe that a 
great many other manufactur- 
ers do the same thing. The 
paper is one of the largest 
and oldest of the lumber trade 
journals, and we can see no 
reason why its service should 
not be very valuable to you. 

It is probable that the. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the 
largest circulation of any of 
the lumber papers. 


Now Is the Time. 


From a message to ‘‘The 
Advertiser who is waiting to 
see what happens’’ from The 
Procter & Collier Co., Cinein- 
nati, in Printers’ Ink: 


We don’t know what's 
going to happen, but we 
can tell you what’s happen- 
ing now:—you'’re losing 
money every time the clock 
ticks, and two things more 
precious than money, too. 

You're losing time. These 
days and minutes aren't 
piling up in any bank. 
They’re the most perishable 
commodity known—and 
they’re vastly more essen- 
tial to business success than 
any other factor involved. 

You're losing an oppor- 
tunity that may come back 
—some time, and may not. 
The weak-kneed people are 
frightened now. ‘They’re 
keeping still. Their silence 
gives you and other courage- 
ous men a better chance to 
make your message heard 
than you can get when 
everybody is shouting. 








near and dear to him in their sad hour of bereavement; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this board and a copy sent to the late Mr. 
Baird’s family and to the lumber press. 


FRANK M. WITNER.—Superintendent of the Reighard 
Lumber Company, of Asheville, N. C., Frank M. Witner, 
died at his home at Swannanoa, April 1. He was a native 
of Tonawanda, N. Y., and went to Asheville about ten 
years ago. He met with much success in and was 
prominently identified with the lumber business in_ that 
section. He was a Mason and an Odd Fellow and the 
funeral was conducted with Masonic honors. He is sur- 
vived by one son, John Witner, at present in the United 
States army, and two sisters, Mrs. John Kimber and 
Mrs. M. Maye, both of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WILLIAM T. MOORE.—March 30 William T. Moore, 
for many years engaged with John M. C. Moore in the 
shipbuilding business at Bethel, Del., died at Wilmington. 
His firm turned out a large number of wooden crafts, 
many of them being big vessels, which plied not only 
the Chesapeake Bay, but all along the coast and ran 
to distant lands. Mr. Moore was 78 years old and 
served a term in the Delaware State Senate, heing also 
for a time a member of the Sussex County levy court. 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
William W. Knowles. 











NELS G. NELSON.—Wisconsin lost one of its northern 
lumbermen in the removal by death of Nels G. Nelson, 
aged 48 years, at Rhinelander, on March 29. He was 
born in Sunne, Vermaland, Sweden, and upon coming 
to the United States, located in Chicago. Later he 
moved to Michigan, and engaged in the lumber business 
there, and came to Oneida County, Wisconsin, 13 years 
ago. For the last three years Mr. Nelson was associated 
with Ole Larson in the lumber business at Bundy, Wis. 
He is survived b’ his widow, his father, and four sisters. 


FRANK W. GREENLEAF.—The death of Frank W. 
Greenleaf occurred at. his home in Milwaukee, Wis., 
March 29, after an illness lasting three weeks. He con- 
tracted the grip, which developed into bronchial pneu- 
monia, which with a complication of stomach troubles 
was fatal. Mr. Greenleaf was born in Milwaukee June 8, 
1855, and was connected with the sawmill department of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of Milwau- 
kee, for thirty-two years as assistant manager. During 
this long time of service with this company his name had 








THE LATE FRANK W. GREENLEAF. 


become a household word with men of the trade. He was 
a general favorite with the employees of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company and his death is greatly 
regretted. He is survived by his widow and one son, W. 
T. Greenleaf, who is connected with the engine depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers company. 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON.—With the death of William 
H. Jackson,. senior member of the Jackson Bros. Com- 
pany, operating a large planing mill plant at Salisbury, 
Md.. April 3, there has passed away one of the men to 
whom the lumber industry of the State owed much of 
the credit for its development. He and his brothers, 
the late Elihu E. Jackson, one time governor of Mary- 
land,.and Wilbur F. Jackson, lumberman and banker, 
made up an eminent trio. Like most prominent men 
he was the son of a father who could not give his five 
boys anything beyond a very ordinary education. He 
engaged in store keeping, farming and other pursuits 
until he entered the lumber trade, in which his brothers 
had begun to make rapid headway. They bought up 
large tracts of Maryland timber at a time when that 
State still furnished much of the shortleaf pine used, 
and when the stumpage on the eastern shore ran low 
the brothers proceeded to invest extensively in Virginia 
and North Carolina. They also acquired extensive tracts 
in Alabama, which ‘tracts are still being developed, two 
corporations having grown out of the acquisitions, one 
of them known as the Jackson Lumber Company, operat- 
ing a large plant at Lockheart, Ala., and the other, styled 
the E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, working a large 
sawmill at Riderville, Ala. When increasing years and 
growing infirmities forced Mr. Jackson to give up, his 
son William P. Jackson gradually took the active work 
off of his shoulders, managing the business with con- 
spicuous success. Mr. Jackson served three terms in 
Congress. He was very charitable and gave freely to 
churches and aided many public spirited purposes. He 
was not quite 77 years old but had been in poor health 
for some time. Besides his son he is survived by a 
daughter. 

JOHN Q. ROBERTSON.—Serious burns received while 
dozing with a lighted pipe between his teeth caused the 
death April 2 of John Q. Robertson, a well-known re- 
tired lumber merchant of Waltham, Mass. He was 82 
years old and had recently retired from active business. 
He was dreadfully burned before those who rushed to 
his assistance could extinguish the flames and he died 
a oat hours later at the Waltham Hospital. He leaves 
a widow. : 








THOMAS DENTON.—One of the best known square 
timbermen in the country, Thomas Denton, died at his 
home in Saginaw, Mich., April 4. He was stricken with 
pneumonia last October and when he had recovered suf- 
ficiently he went to St. Petersburg, Fla. While staying 
there his wife died in Saginaw, March 10. Mr. Denton 
was born in Norfolk County, Ontario, July 20, 1845, and 
went to Michigan with his parents when 18 years old. 
For some time he was engaged in conducting a hotel 
with his father at The Junction, a lumbering center near 
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what became Arthur Station on the Pere Marquette. He 
later became engaged with the then well known firm 
of Kelsey, Haseltine & Eastbrook, who operated in 
square timber principally for the export market. He 
progressed until he became a member of the firm and 
in the later years was the only survivor, carrying on 
the business until his final illness. He was a member 
of many fraternities and the funeral was conducted 
under the auspices of St. Bernard Commandery, K.: T 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WILLIAM DISSTON.—Head of Henry Disston & Sons 
(Iine.), of Philadelphia, William Disston died suddenly 
Monday, April 5, while with his family at ‘‘Militia Lodge,” 
his country home in the Whitemarsh Valley. He had 
been ill for several months and was rushed from his 
Florida homé by special train to the German Hospital in 
Philadelphia about three weeks before his death. Death 
was the result of heart failure and came as a shock, as 
he was supposed to be improving rapidly. 

r. Disston was born in Philadelphia, June 24, 1859, 
and was the son of Henry Disston, founder of the busi- 
ness. He was educated at the Episcopal Academy and 
spent seven years working through all parts of the plant, 
of which he became head in 1896, succeeding the late 
Hamilton Disston as president. In addition to his coun- 
try home and his Florida plantation near Palm Beach, 
he had a fine town house in Philadelphia at 2121 Walnut 
Street. He was very active in social life, and until re- 
cently was devoted to golf and fishing. He was chairman 
of the board of directors of the German-American Trust 
Company, director of the Tacony Trust Company and a 
director of the Pelham Trust Company. He was an active 
member and a former director of the Union League, a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, Racquet Club, Huntingdon Valley Country: Club, 
Philadelphia Country Club, Sunnybrook Golf Club, White- 
marsh Valley Country Club, Whitemarsh Hunt Club and 
Corinthian Yacht Club. Besides his widow, who was 
Rachael Elizabeth Dunlop, a son, William Dunlop Disston, 
vice president of the company, and a daughter, Pauline 
Disston, survive. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON.—Tnhe death of John Williamson, 
of the Williamson Mill & Lumber Company, of Rochester, 
Y., occurred at his home in that city April 6, follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis which he sustained last Satur- 
day night. Mr. Williamson was superintendent of the 
Eastern Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., for 
twenty years, leaving there eight years ago and estab- 
lishing the business which he was conducting at the time 
of his death at Rochester. He was 67 years old, and is 
survived by two sons, Walter and Alfred Williamson, 
who were associated with their father in the lumber 
business, and three daughters, Mrs. A. Cramer, of 
Buffalo, N Mrs. James Crow, of Seattle, Wash., and 
Mrs. Harry Fleischauer, of Holtwood, Pa. The funeral 
was held at his late residence Thursday afternoon and 
was in charge of the North Tonawanda Lodge of Elks, 
of which the deceased was a past exalted ruler. Inter- 
ment was at Rochester. 


Cc. FRED CRAWFORD.—A man respected and admired 
by all who knew him, C. Fred Crawford, city clerk of 
Central Falls, R. I., died at his home there March 31 
aged 71 years. He was serving his twenty-fifth year 
as city clerk, was a trustee of the Adams Free Library 
and president of the Atwood-Crawford Manufacturing 


Company, of Pawtucket, R. I. He had filled a number 
of political positions and was also prominent in a num- 
ber of fraternal organizations, being first charter ——- 
of the American Order of United Workmen. He was 
chancellor of Washington Lodge, No. 4, Knights of Pyth- 
ias and a member of the Camp Comfort Club. He was 
past president ‘of the-Central Falls Veteran Firemen’s 
Association and the Ballou Post, G. A. R., claimed him as 
an associate member. His widow and two sons, Fred S 
and: C. Louis, as well as one sister, Mrs. Sarah J. Leckie, 
survive him. He was also a member of Atwood, Crawford 
& Co., one of the largest spool and bobbin manufacturing 
plants. in New England. 





AMOR W. FAIR.—Secretary of the Fair Cypress Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La., Amor W. Fair, died at his 
residence in Detroit, Mich., March 7. Mr. Fair was 40 
years old and had been actively engaged in the lumber 
business until recently. He was also associated with his 
brother in the firm known as S. S. Fair & Co., which 
operated in Arkansas. Besides his widow, a daughter, 
Dorothy, mourns his death. 


JACOB HEFFELFINGER.—A member of the retail 
lumber firm, the Heffelfinger Company, of Hampton, Va., 
Jacob Heffelfinger died at his home in Hampton on April 
1. Mr. Heffelfinger was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
located at Hampton at the close of the Civil War. He 
acquired a comfortable fortune during his lifetime be- 
cause of his upright and honorable business dealings. 


DAVID .LONGFELLOW.—The death of David Long- 
fellow at the age of 86 years has removed one of the 
last of the pioneer residents of Beddington, Me. For 
many years he was engaged in the lumbering business. 
He is survived by two sons, Fred and Howard Longfellow, 
of Beddington, and two daughters, Mrs. Olive Schoppe, 














of Stewartstown, N. H., and Mrs. Addie Lothrop, of 
Chicago. 
G. A. BOTSFORD.—Formerly a lumber dealer of Am- 





herstburg, Ont., G. A. Botsford, died March 26 at Detroit, 
Mich., aged 79. He is survived by a widow, three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Frank J. Hackett, Misses Edith and Elizabeth 
Botsford, and two sons, A. W. and George W. Botsford. 
Interment was at Amherstburg. 





HAROLD W. KNIGHT.—An officer and large stock- 
holder in the Knight Lumber Company at Charleston, 
W. Va., Harold W. Knight, died in the Huntington State 
hosvital recently. He was born in Charleston, July 3, 
1868 and was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1889. 
He is survived by his widow and four children. 


JOSEPH C. WALKER. ‘The president of the Joseph 
C. Walker & Sons Company, Joseph C. Walker, died April 
4 at his home at Gap, Pa., on the day of his eighty-third 
birthday. Mr. Walker was also president of the Gap 
National Bank, and was widely known in business and 
financial circles. He is survived by a widow, one daugh- 
ter and one son. 








MRS. GEORGE NASS.—The widow of George Nass, 
sr., one of the old time lumbermen of Philadelphia, died 
on April 4, at the age of 80 years. She is survived by 
two daughters, and a son, who conducts the business 
started by his father. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 3 aggregated 40,494,000 feet, against 47,021,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to April 3, 1915, amounted to 
484,062,000 feet, a decrease of 87,206,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended April 3 were 19,861,000 feet, 
a decrease of 2,754,000 feet compared with the corre. 
sponding week in 1914. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 3, 1915, were 257,500,000 feet, 4,768,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week 
show an increase of 1,472,000 as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to April 3, 1915, were less by 10,300,000 than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 3,264,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to April 3, 1915, were 
17,780,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 














Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 38. 

Lumber. Shingles 
| SN er re ere es eee 40,494,000 11,446,000 
PARE ipian ssc 4 009s deplete ate 47,021,000 9,974,000 
DR ODRE Sip he aos ars 4 Scent eseiw a, aot we cares a8 1,472,000 
ROPERS oi, 5c) 4,0Fd. 335 65s ahs oan orbiocete is ca | 2 a oie 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 8. 

Lumber. Shingles 
SOM 5 ds BaNe Th ee eS 484,062,000 109,376,000 
PUES in. Pstiasgok is. oesl when otRte bv ecbivhela Dads 571,268,000 119,676,000 
PEGI? v6 occas rortees aieseoare em lene 87,206,000 10,306,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 3. 

Lumber. Shingles 
NU aKS ote ew RAs DAW Se as Cam 19,861,000 9,759,000 
WOE cae ed 0 aiew, Owe etieat ss oie 22, 615, 000 6,495,000 
PLT SR a BREE, AP, Nery SE ee a 3,264, a 

Decrease 2... ..cscecceccvcsees SHOE swe e sue 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL ws 

Lumber. hingles 
MOGs cs <ca levee pw a 4s ob wis Beate eR . .257,500,000 aa 869,000 
ry ee oper ae . . 252,732,000 66,089, 000 
NAIOP. cetbnaic 4.5 4 sip ie hoa = 4,768,000 17,780,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for is week ended April 7 were: 


No. Value. 
U. iia ‘s1, 000 rrr ee re 16 $ 5,800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 ae sito 74 181,550 
5 “000 and under MOMs viecses F 25 160,100 
10,000 and under 25,000. eats wines 11 160,300 





25,000 and under BO GOO 3 i025 40's’ 5 180,500 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 2 135,000 
Mercy Hospital, 5-story brick hospital 1 245,000 
oo” ONE Oe Meen” Paar ane oer a rere ee 128 $ 1,068,250 
Average valuation for week.............. 8,346 
Totals previous week.............-. 210 1,909,500 
Average valuation previous week LPR Kee 08 
Totals corresponding week 1914..... 166 1,846,500 
Totals January 1 to April 7, 1915. 1,922 18,665,637 
Totals corresponding period 1914.. :883 20,374,600 
Totals corresponding period 1918. 1,896 23 "568,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912. 1,282 12'784.650 
Totals corresponding period 1911.... 2,617 27,007,270 
Totals corresponding period 1910.... 2,286 24,791,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909.... 2,661 23; 510, 475 
Totals corresponding period 1908 rei 45,900 
Totals corresponding period 15,770,800 
Totals corresponding period 17 "056, 455 





Following is given a colparative statement of building 
permits for March, 1915 and 1914: 


v0. Feet. Cost. 
Mare, . TGIGY wa 6. os cigdace ; ,096 31,401 $7,403,750 
MANO, - FORE ice ccc cae aks 1170 32,811 8,111,150 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The uncertain building trades labor situation 
has practically stopped new business in this market. 
About all the lumber moving for the industries and about 
the only buyers of any volume are for box factories. The 
planing mills and sash and door factories are shut down 
entirely or running very light and stocks on hand seem 
to be sufficient for the immediate requirements; however, 
prices are being held pretty firmly as shippers to this 
market and local dealers, alike, realize that nothing is 
to be gained by forcing the demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The activity in the larger cities 
is encouraging and indications through this and sur- 
rounding States are good, but country trade is some- 
what slow yet, owing to the continued cold weather 
and bad roads. Farmers are getting busy in the fields 
and there will be little time for other work until seeding 
is out of the way. This is going to interfere with spring 
trade, but what business is deferred should develop early 
in the summer. The northern mills have cut very little 
lumber during the winter, and the surplus stocks have 
been materially reduced. 


New York.—A slight improvement is reported in de- 
mand but prices are low. Stocks among yards are ample 
for current wants and suburban building develops very 
slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Last month was fairly satisfactory 
with one or two of the white pine yards and sales are 
reported to have been about as large as last year. While 
there is not much complaint as to the volume of business, 
prices are not very strong, and there is much competition 
between various yards and from other sorts of lumber. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A little better tone to the 
market is reported. Wholesalers are getting more busi- 
ness right along but orders are not for large consign- 
ments as a rule, consumers still showing a tendency to 
purchase only for requirements, Inquiries are numerous 
and prices are firmer. 
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“My sale of wooden 





shingles increased ’”’ 


‘‘When I first took on the Nepon- 
set Shingle I expected it would 
cut into my wooden shingle busi- 
ness. Instead, Neponset Shingles 
advertised me and my business, and 
increased my woodenshinglesales.”’ 


EPONSET 
Shingles 


are not ordinary composition shin- 
gles. They are built up individu- 
ally. Made in pairs to reduce 
laying cost. 

The greatest roofing development 
of the 20th century. Any lumber 
dealer would be foolish to over- 
look this new yet time-tested pro- 


duct.’ 
Special Offer— 


To dealers who have not sold Neponset 
Shingles. 

We will give you $1.00 per square 
bonus on the first roof you sell. This of- 
fer expires May Ist. 

Write for details. 














100 Squares of Neponset Shingles 


anda small assortment of the above pro- 
ducts make up a straight carload. We 
have a special proposition to offer today. 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


BIRD & SON, Dept. A 


East Walpole, Mass, , 
Chicago, Ill. 








Gentlemen:— 

Please send me details of Special 
Offer on Neponset Shingles and 
ship me___-_sqrs. as a sample. 














Please send full information, also booklet. 


Name 


Address 

















A, 
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1600 live, successful lumber dealers now 


KING 


AERATORS 


sell King Aerators. 


These big profit-makers are ‘con- 
stantly increasing in demand by best farmers everywhere. 


You can add them to your line 


without interfering with anything you sell now 


Here is an entirely new product—designed along scientific 
Are Big lines. For ventilating efficiency and beauty of architec- 


ture King Aerators have no equal. 


Leading farmers want 


them. Carpenters and contractors recommend them, in- 


Profit 
Makers 


stead of building cupolas. 
of ventilation for barns and creameries. 


Widely advertised as best form 


Write for our proposition which gives ‘you the 
e of King Aerators with no stock to carry. 


KING VENTILATING COMPANY 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


130 Cedar St., OWATONNA, MINN, 




















Setting the Standard 

Advertising is good discipline 
for any firm. 

It furnishes the incentive to 
keep the quality up—quality of 
products and of service. 

You tell the trade, in your 
ad, what you have to sell and 
why it is worth buying. You 
promise good service. You 
mention, perhaps, your past 
success; you emphasize your re- 
liability and reputation for 
square dealing. In short, you 
go on record with a definite 
and carefully prepared plat- 
form or creed. 

Such advertising will benefit 
your business because it be- 
comes a standard for you to 
live up to. 

It is your constant stimulant 
to deserve the patronage you 
seek, 

And, naturally enough, the 
trade will prefer to do busi- 
ness with a concern that sets 
for itself this kind of a stand- 
ard, through its advertising. 

You need such publicity. 

Are you getting it? 


Why They Advertise. 

The Fitzsimmons Company, 
of Youngstown, O., is running 
a series of advertisements in 
The Iron Age. The third was 
on the subject, ‘‘Why Do We 
Advertise?’’ and was as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘When our salesman sends 
in his eard, he isn’t altogether 
a stranger. He represents a 
concern whose character you 
know something about. He is 
selling something besides im- 
personal metal. Certain ideals 
of service are back of him; cer- 
tain standards of doing busi- 
ness. It is those ideals and 
standards we try to set forth 
in this weekly message. Those 
things are what makes this a 
good concern to do_ business 
with. ’’ 


It’s Read Everywhere! 
From this week’s mail bag: 
“Please forward us Bulletin of 

Ads as advertised in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.”’—Risby Bros., Ltd., 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

“Our client, Librairie N. Liedert, 
Moscow, Russia, complains that he 
has not received numbers 2069 to 
2071 inclusive of your journal. 
Please forward per return mail.’’— 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., London. 

“T am interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and would like to 
know the yearly cost of same if 
delivered to Aintab, Turkey-in- 
Asia.’”—M, N. Demirjian. 

“Being desirous of getting into 
touch with more shippers in the 
U. S. A. and wishing to see the 
various advertisements in your 
journal, please send us_ latest 
copies.” —R. H. Smart € Co., Glas- 
gow. 





Advertising and Selling 
Defined. 
Advertising is the 
force which builds a rep- 
utation for a commodity 
or service. Its proper 
function is to make the 
commodity or service as 
widely and _ favorably 

known as possible. 

Salesmanship is the 
force which cashes in on 
the reputation thus es- 
tablished.—Glen Buck. 

Will any lumberman 
who wants to establish 
the kind of a reputation 
he can ‘‘cash in’’ on 
later please step for- 
ward? 

We have something to 
say that will interest 
him. 











Culls. 


The teacher was reviewing yes- 
terday’s lesson, wherein it had been 
pointed .out that the three re- 
quisites for civilization are food, 
clothing and shelter. 

“What are the three things 
necessary to a civilized man?” she 
asked. 

Several scholars remembered 
food and clothing, but the third 
requisite seemed to have been for- 
gotten by all. Finally one grimy 
hand shot up in the air. 

“Well, Johnnie, you may tell us,” 
said the teacher. 

“A wife.” 





“In Bible times little babies 
could talk, couldn’t they, mamma ?” 

“What. makes you think s0, 
William ?° 

“Because the Bible says: ‘Job 
cursed the day he was born.’ ” 





Thanks! 


A sawmill equipment firm re- 
cently wrote to a well-known 
yellow pine manufacturing in- 
stitution, asking for an opinion 
on the value of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as an advertising 
medium for reaching the lum- 
ber trade. 

Our good friends sent us a 
copy of their reply, which read 
as follows: 


We have your letter of the 
10th requesting our opinion of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
an advertising medium. We 
can only say in reply that our 
General Superintendent, who 
looks after the purchasing of 
supplies of various kinds, 
makes constant use of this 
publication to get in touch 
with houses supplying the 
trade, and our observation 
leads us to believe that a 
great many other manufactur- 
ers do the same thing. The 
paper is one of the largest 
and oldest of the lumber trade 
journals, and we can see no 
reason why its service should 
not be very valuable to you. 

It is probable that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the 
largest circulation of any of 
the lumber papers. 


Now Is the Time. 


From a message to ‘‘The 
Advertiser who is waiting to 
see what happens’? from The 
Procter & Collier Co., Cincin- 
nati, in Printers’ Ink: 


We don’t know what's 
going to happen, but we 
can tell you what’s happen- 
ing now:—you’re losing 
money every time the clock 
ticks, and two things more 
precious than money, too. 

You're losing time. These 
days and minutes aren't 
piling up in any _ bank. 
They're the most perishable 
commodity know n—and 
they’re vastly more essen- 
tial to business success than 
any other factor involved. 

You’re losing an oppor- 
tunity that may come back 
—some time, and may not. 
The weak-kneed people are 
frightened now. They’re 
keeping still. Their silence 
gives you and other courage- 
ous men a better chance to 
make your message heard 
than you can get when 
everybody is shouting. 











near and dear to him in their sad hour of bereavement; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this board and a copy sent to the late Mr. 
Baird’s family and to the lumber press. 


FRANK M. WITNER.—Superintendent of the Reighard 
Lumber Company, of Asheville, N. C., Frank M. Witner, 
died at his home at Swannanoa, April 1. He was a native 
of Tonawanda, N. Y., and went to Asheville about ten 
years ago. He met with much success in and was 
prominently identified with the lumber business in that 
section. He was a Mason and an Odd Fellow and the 
funeral was conducted with Masonic honors. He is sur- 
vived by one son, John Witner, at present in the United 
States army, and two sisters, Mrs. John Kimber and 
Mrs. M. Maye, both of North Tonawanda, 


WILLIAM T. MOORE.—March 30 William T. Moore, 
for many years engaged with John M. C. Moore in the 
shipbuilding business at Bethel, Del., died at Wilmington. 
His firm turned out a large number of wooden crafts, 
many of them being big vessels, which plied not only 
the Chesapeake Bay, but all along the coast and ran 
to distant lands. Mr. Moore was 78 years old and 
served a term in the Delaware State Senate, being also 
for a time a member of the Sussex County levy court. 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
William W. Knowles. 











NELS G. NELSON.—Wisconsin lost one of its northern 
lumbermen in the removal by death of Nels G. Nelson, 
aged 48 years, at Rhinelander, on March 29. He was 
born in Sunne, Vermaland, Sweden, and upon coming 
to the United States, located in Chicago. Later he 
moved to Michigan, and engaged in the lumber business 
there, and came to Oneida County, Wisconsin, 13 years 
ago. For the last three years Mr. Nelson was associated 
with Ole Larson in the lumber business at Bundy, Wis. 
He is survived b’ his widow, his father, and four sisters. 


FRANK W. GREENLEAF.—The death of Frank W. 
Greenleaf occurred at, his home in Milwaukee, Wis., 
March 29, after an illness lasting three weeks. He con- 
tracted the grip, which developed into bronchial pneu- 
monia, which with a complication of stomach troubles 
was fatal. Mr. Greenleaf was born in Milwaukee June 8, 
1855, and was connected with the sawmill department of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of Milwau- 
kee, for thirty-two years as assistant manager. During 
this long time of service with this company his name had 








THE LATE FRANK W. GREENLEAF. 


become a household word with men of the trade. He was 
a general favorite with the employees of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company and his death is greatly 
regretted. He is survived by his widow and one son, W. 
T. Greenleaf, who is connected with the engine depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers company. 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON.—With the death of William 
H. Jackson, senior member of the Jackson Bros. Com- 
pany, operating a large planing mill plant at Salisbury, 
Md.. April 3, there has passed away one of the men to 
whom the lumber industry of the State owed much of 
the credit for its development. He and his brothers, 
the late Elihu E. Jackson, one time governor of Mary- 
land, .and Wilbur F. Jackson, lumberman and banker, 
made up an eminent trio. Like most prominent men 
he was the son of a father who could not give his five 
boys anything beyond a very ordinary education. He 
engaged in store keeping, farming and other pursuits 
until he entered the lumber trade, in which his brothers 
had begun to make rapid headway. They bought up 
large tracts of Maryland timber at a time when that 
State still furnished much of the shortleaf pine used, 
and when the stumpage on the eastern shore ran low 
the brothers proceeded to invest extensively in Virginia 
and North Carolina. They also acquired extensive tracts 
in Alabama, w7yiich ‘tracts are still being developed, two 
corporations having grown out of the acquisitions, one 
of them known as the Jackson Lumber Company, operat- 
ing a large plant at Lockheart, Ala., and the other, styled 
the E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, working a large 
sawmill at Riderville, Ala. When increasing years and 
growing infirmities forced Mr. Jackson to give up, his 
son William P. Jackson gradually took the active work 
off of his shoulders, managing the business with con- 
spicuous success. Mr. Jackson served three terms in 
Congress. He was very charitable and gave freely to 
churches and aided many public spirited purposes. He 
was not quite 77 years old but had been in poor health 
for some time. Besides his son he is survived by a 
daughter. 

JOHN Q. ROBERTSON.—Serious burns received while 
dozing with a lighted pipe between his teeth caused the 
death April 2 of John Q. Robertson, a well-known re- 
tired lumber merchant of Waltham, Mass. He was 82 
years old and had recently retired from active business. 
He was dreadfully burned before those who rushed to 
his assistance could extinguish the flames and he died 
a xt hours later at the Waltham Hospital. He leaves 
a widow. . 





THOMAS DENTON.—One of the best known square 
timbermen in the country, Thomas Denton, died at his 
home in Saginaw, Mich., April 4. He was stricken with 
pneumonia last October and when he had recovered suf- 
ficiently he went to St. Petersburg, Fla. While staying 
there his wife died in Saginaw, March 10. Mr. Denton 
was born_in Norfolk County, Ontario, July 20, 1845, and 
went to Michigan with his parents when 18 years old. 
For some time he was engaged in conducting a hotel 


m 
with his father at The Junction, a lumbering center near 
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what became Arthur Station on the Pere Marquette. He 
later became engaged with the then well known firm 
of Kelsey, Haseltine & Eastbrook, who operated in 
square timber principally for the export market. He 
progressed until he became a member of the firm and 
in the later years was the only survivor, carrying on 
the business until his final illness) He was a member 
of many fraternities and the funeral was conducted 
under the auspices of St, Bernard Commandery, K.: T. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WILLIAM DISSTON.—Head of Henry Disston & Sons 
(Iine.), of Philadelphia, William Disston died suddenly 
Monday, April 5, while with his family at ‘‘Militia Lodge,”’ 
his country home in the Whitemarsh Valley. He had 
been ill for several months and was rushed from his 
Florida homé by special train to the German Hospital in 
Philadelphia about three weeks before his death. Death 
was the result of heart failure and came as a shock, as 
he was supposed to be improving rapidly. 

Mr. Disston was born in Philadelphia, June 24, 1859, 
and was the son of Henry Disston, founder of the busi- 
ness. He was educated at the Episcopal Academy and 
spent seven years working through all parts of the plant, 
of which he became head in 1896, succeeding the late 
Hamilton Disston as president. In addition to his coun- 
try home and his Florida plantation near Palm Beach, 
he had a fine town house in Philadelphia at 2121 Walnut 
Street. He was very active in social life, and until re- 
cently was devoted to golf and fishing. He was chairman 
of the board of directors of the German-American Trust 
Company, director of the Tacony Trust Company and a 
director of the Pelham Trust Company. He was an active 
member and a former director of the Union League, a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, Racquet Club, Huntingdon Valley Country- Club, 
Philadelphia Country Club, Sunnybrook Golf Club, White- 
marsh Valley Country Club, Whitemarsh Hunt Club and 
Corinthian Yacht Club. Besides his widow, who was 
Rachael Elizabeth Dunlop, a son, William Dunlop Disston, 
vice president of the company, and a daughter, Pauline 
Disston, survive. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON.—Tnhe death of John Williamson, 
of the Williamson Mill & Lumber Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., occurred at his home in that city April 6, follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis which he sustained last Satur- 
day night. Mr. Williamson was superintendent of the 
Eastern Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., for 
twenty years, leaving there eight years ago and estab- 
lishing the business which he was conducting at the time 
of his death at Rochester. He was 67 years old, and is 
survived by two sons, Walter and Alfred Williamson, 
who were associated with their father in the lumber 
business, and three daughters, Mrs. J. A. Cramer, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. James Crow, of Seattle, Wash., and 
Mrs. Harry Fleischauer, of Holtwood, Pa. The funeral 
was held at his late residence Thursday afternoon and 
was in charge of the North Tonawanda Lodge of Elks, 
of which the deceased was a past exalted ruler. Inter- 
ment was at Rochester. 


Cc. FRED CRAWFORD.—A man respected and admired 
by all who knew him, C. Fred Crawford, city clerk of 
Central Falls, R. I., died at his home there March 31 
aged 71 years. He was serving his twenty-fifth year 
as city clerk, was a trustee of the Adams Free Library 
and president of the Atwood-Crawford Manufacturing 


Company, of Pawtucket, R. I. He had filled a number 
of political positions and was also prominent in a num- 
ber of fraternal organizations, being first charter member: 
of the American Order of United Workmen. He was a 
chancellor of Washington Lodge, No. 4, Knights of Pyth- 
ias and a member of the Camp Comfort Club. He was 
past president ‘of the- Central Falls Veteran Firemen’s 
Association and the Ballou Post, G. A. R., claimed him as 
an associate member. His widow and two sons, Fred S. 
and C, Louis, as well as one sister, Mrs. Sarah J. Leckie, 
survive him. He was also a member of Atwood, Crawford 

Co., one of the largest spool and bobbin manufacturing 
plants. in New England. 





AMOR W. FAIR.—Secretary of the Fair Cypress Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La., Amor W. Fair, died at his 
residence in Detroit, Mich., March 7. Mr. Fair was 40 
years old and had been actively engaged in the lumber 
business until recently. He was also associated with his 
brother in the firm known as S. S. Fair & Co., which 
operated in Arkansas. Besides his widow, a daughter, 
Dorothy, mourns his death. 


JACOB HEFFELFINGER.—A member of the retail 
lumber firm, the Heffelfinger Company, of Hampton, Va., 
Jacob Heffelfinger died at his home in Hampton on April 

- Mr. Heffelfinger was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
located at Hampton at the close of the Civil War. He 
acquired a comfortable fortune during his lifetime be- 
cause of his upright and honorable business dealings. 


DAVID. .LONGFELLOW.—The death of David Long- 
fellow at the age of 86 years has removed one of the 
last of the pioneer residents of Beddington, Me. For 
many years he was engaged in the lumbering business. 
He is survived by two sons, Fred and Howard Longfellow, 
of Beddington, and two daughters, Mrs. Olive Schoppe, 
of Stewartstown, N. H., and Mrs. Addie Lothrop, of 
Chicago. 








G. A. BOTSFORD.—Formerly a lumber dealer of Am- 
herstburg, Ont., G. A. Botsford, died March 26 at Detroit, 
Mich., aged 79. He is survived by a widow, three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Frank J. Hackett, Misses Edith and Elizabeth 
Botsford, and two sons, A. W. and George W. Botsford. 
Interment was at Amherstburg. 


HAROLD W. KNIGHT.—An officer and large stock- 
holder in the Knight Lumber Company at Charleston, 
W. Va., Harold W. Knight, died in the Huntington State 
hospital recently. He was born in Charleston, July 3, 
1868 and was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1889. 
He is survived by his widow and four children. 

JOSEPH C. WALKER.—The president of the Joseph 
C. Walker & Sons Company, Joseph C. Walker, died April 
4 at his home at Gap, Pa., on the day of his eighty-third 
birthday. Mr. Walker was also president of the Gap 
National Bank, and was widely known in business and 
financial circles. He is survived by a widow, one daugh- 
ter and one son. 











MRS. GEORGE NASS.—The widow of George Nass, 
sr., one of the old time lumbermen of Philadelphia, died 
on April 4, at the age of 80 years. She is survived by 
two daughters, and a son, who conducts the business 
started by his father. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 3 aggregated 40,494,000 feet, against 47,021,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to April 3, 1915, amounted to 
484,062,000 feet, a decrease of 87,206,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended April 3 were 19,861,000 feet, 
a decrease of 2,754,000 feet compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1914. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 3, 1915, were 257,500,000 feet, 4,768,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week 
show an increase of 1,472,000 as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to April 3, 1915, were less by 10,300,000 than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 3,264,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to April 3, 1915, were 
17,780,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


J 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 3. 














Lumber. Shingles 
Ch) | Ree PES Re annem res, ree Va oe 40,494,000 11,446,000 
SOBA piss ah 0-0 Indio 56a 6: 9 ore tocar aioe abo 47,021,000 9,974,000 
NNO Baie aro 56-5 36 Seed aie s Deb ede Sree Mae 1,472,000 
PE Repo ere re CED AC | a ee re ae 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 3 

Lumber. Shingles 
RR Ao as SPR a eaten 484,062,000 109,376,000 
DGS scancieg eis ats ea Rosa RUM SRS 571,268,000 119,676,000 
NMR ORUD % ic 51a 6 dud. opvoach. sus ee 87,206,000 10,300,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEBK ENDED APRIL 3. 

j Lumber. Shingles 
DAG! B25 5:8 SARS he RRS I as ie 19,861,000 9,759,000 
ME sak, sracact peels! Gis winlee yp hetuatirs 6 ohne 22,615,000 6,495,000 

PO eC EERE DPR, UR ae hie Ei 3,264,00' 
Decrease ......escsecscceceees ZHOEOOD © "soe bra me 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 3, 

Lumber. Shingles 
MODE iis Achwr o50 Ree eee es set se 257,500,000 83,869,000 
BOSS in s0, £40 F444 6d 06 cs wcll CEO! 66,089,000 
BOP ORGS —:- i555) 64's hn ps9 6 deena tien 4,768,000 17,780,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 7 were: 


CLass— No. Value 
URGE -SL,000) vos cise ws ih as ic mime 10 5,80 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 74 181,550 

5,000 and under LO 000 Goes 25 160,100 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 11 160,300 





25,000 and under COOOO me 6s vee 5 180,500 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 2 135,000 
Mercy Hospital, 5-story brick hospital 1 245,000 

URE ry constalare auth Gio ainigsslais! b Soa iales+ Ss 128 $ 1,068,250 
Average valuation for week.............. 8,346 
Totals previous week........ ies 210 1,909,500 
Average valuation previous week......... ,093 
Totals corresponding week 1914..... 166 1,846,500 
Totals January 1 to April 7, 1915 1,922 18,665,637 
Totals corresponding period 1914. 1,883 20,374,600 
Totals corresponding period 1913 1,896 23,568,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912 1,282 12,734,650 
Totals corresponding period 1911.... 2,617 27,007,270 
Totals corresponding period 1910.... 2,286 24,791,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909.... 2,661 23,510,475 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 2,270 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 2,137 15,770,800 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 2,047 17,056,455 


Following is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for March, 1915 and 1914: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
Mares... T9168 i666 s-soq ees 1,096 31,401 $7,403,750 
March, 2024s i6sscc65s eas 1,170 32,811 8,111,150 
NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The uncertain building trades labor. situation 
has practically stopped new business in this market. 
About all the lumber moving for the industries and about 
the only buyers of any volume are for box factories, The 
planing mills and sash and door factories are shut down 
entirely or running very light and stocks on hand seem 
to be sufficient for the immediate requirements; however, 
prices are being held pretty firmly as shippers to this 
market and local dealers, alike, realize that nothing is 
to be gained by forcing the demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The activity in the larger cities 
is encouraging and indications through this and sur- 
rounding States are good, but country trade is some- 
what slow yet, owing to the continued cold weather 
and bad roads. Farmers are getting busy in the fields 
and there will be little time for other work until seeding 
is out of the way. This is going to interfere with spring 
trade, but what business is deferred should develop early 
in the summer. The northern mills have cut very little 
lumber during the winter, and the surplus stocks have 
been materially reduced. 


New York.—A slight improvement is reported in de- 
mand but prices are low. Stocks among yards are ample 
for current wants and suburban building develops very 
slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Last month was fairly satisfactory 
with one or two of the white pine yards and sales are 
reported to have been about as large as last year. While 
there is not much complaint as to the volume of business, 
prices are not very strong, and there is much competition 
between various yards and from other sorts of lumber. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A little better tone to the 
market is reported. Wholesalers are getting more busi- 
ness right along but orders are not for large consign- 
ments as a rule, consumers still showing a tendency to 
purchase only for requirements, Inquiries are numerous 
and prices are firmer. 
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e My sale of wooden 
shingles increased ”’ 





‘‘When I first took on the Nepon- 
set Shingle I expected it would 
cut into my wooden shingle busi- 
ness. Instead, Neponset Shingles 
advertised me and my business, and 
increased my woodenshinglesales.’’ 


NEPONSET 
Shingles 


are not ordinary composition shin- 
gles. They are built up zmdividu- 
ally. Made in pairs to reduce 
laying cost. 

The greatest roofing development 
of the 20th century. Any lumber 
dealer would be foolish to over- 
look this new yet time-tested pro- 


duct.”’ 
Special Offer 


To dealers who have not sold Neponset 
Shingles. 

We will give you $1.00 per square 
bonus on the first roof you sell. This of- 
fer expires May Ist. 

Write for details. 

















100 Squares of Neponset Shingles 
anda small assortment of the above pro- 
ducts make up a straight carload. We 
have a special proposition to offer today. 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 


New York Washington Chicago San'Francisce 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 





BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 
East Walpole, Mass. , 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:— 


Please send me details of Special 
Mark Offer on Neponset Shingles and 
Pat.Of. ship me___._sqrs. as a sample. 

















Please send full information, also booklet. 


Name 


Address 
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2 —“? 
Increased Salary 


Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, eétc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated and handsomely bound in cloth, Price 
DEE pa csGeeseeasschseeonseee es 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP”’. 


A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid..... cccenceee 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. ; 


Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how. to utilize-every inch of space. available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent.for ..cccccece ee pres 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
Be. Ae: CIO, 6 wsewsresedss 0605 000se0200nn0ee ee 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a ‘thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
ae ea eae ; 00 


In cloth 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 

By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labe~-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to accuire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts, Price, 
DOWIDONG vc vs 000000 000dn5unecceeewces ences senOe 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification . writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
934x634, 112 pages). Fcice, postpaid.......$1.00 


ESTIMATING. 


A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Bound in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid..........+. paah eis $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 





American Lumberman 








iy 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—The small trade in white pine is run- 
ning on an even basis, and while Idaho pine is a little 
lower, the local lumbermen seem to look forward to an 
advance in that lumber with the opening of spring. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Demand has been fair the last week but 
stocks are freely offered and while occasionally higher 
prices are noted the former prices still prevail. As a 
rule yards buy cautiously and there is no inclination to 
buy ahead nor are wholesalers willing to quote for more 
than a few weeks ahead. s 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is strong. 
Demand is gaining more snap and prices have a firmer 
tendency. Some mills are quoting $25 base for new 
orders for dimension, and $24 is rock-bottom today for 
frames 8-inch and under. Very little Canadian spruce 
is coming into the New England market, because of the 
brisk British demand for deals, while English buyers are 
showing interest in the Maine spruce mills. Lack of 
snow during the latter half of winter forced operators to 
leave some of their logs in the woods. All these con- 
ditions should be considered in making a forecast of 
the spruce market in the East. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A steadier demand is re- 
ported, attributed to increasing building operations. 
Prices are expected to show greater strength as the ex- 
port trade is making inroads into mill supplies tending to 
curtail the stock available for the yards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little is being done in spruce. Prices 
are avout as low as they can go, and while a change 
would be welcomed, this does not seem to be promised 
for some time. The average sales reported last week 
appear to be around $3 off existing lists. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Northern white cedar products are being 
held at fairly uniform prices, especially in the case of 
poles, although there is practically no local demand and 
but a light requirement in the territory immediately 
surrounding Chicago. Western poles, however, are very 
weak with a general cutting of prices reported by jobbers. 
Local demand for posts is unusually light in conformity 
with the situation in the building trades, as for the most 
part the post business goes along with the smaller 
residences and flat construction. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Post trade has shown some im- 
provement but spring development has been hindered by 
late cold weather which has kept frost in the ground. 
Some pole business is being shopped around and cedar- 
men think the coming season is going to be much better 
than last year in that respect. Prices are attractive, 
money seems easy and there is a lot of work that needs 
to be done. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—Telephone poles continue to lead the 
market. Railroad ties are not in demand but some in- 
quiries are being received. Posts are selling fairly well 
in rural districts. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Whereas last week little improvement was 
recorded, this week there seems to be a falling away 
of demand. The interior finish shops are largely closed 
down awaiting settlement of the strikes that are already 
on or that are threatened, while some of the leading 
industries are also closed down or running on short 
time. About the only demand is from wagon shops and 
other industries that are receiving some benefit from 
the war; for example 2%-inch common oak, preferably 
white, is meeting some favor. There is a little move- 
ment of low grade maple and low grade elm is being 
used to some extent by box makers. Hardwood house 
finish of all sorts is not wanted at present. This does 
not necessarily mean that the poor situation is more 
than temporary, but there is so much uncertainty about 
general business that until the building trades strikes 
are settled disposition to take on stocks is limited. 
Molding factories are about the only institutions running 
at all regularly and buying for current demand but their 
business is light. Altogether the local situation in the 
hardwoods as a whole or by items is not encouraging 
for an early revival of business. Consumers and dealers, 
alike, are awaiting developments so the feeling is that 
a little later on there will be a good seasonable volume 
of trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some business is developing among 
the large manufacturing consumers, but otherwise there 
is little feature to the wholesale trade and it must be 
described as quiet. Dry stocks are not large, but birch 
is easily supplied and is moving in a fair volume. There 
is some call already for flooring, with indications of a 
good season. City building operations will call for large 
amounts of hardwood interior finish, but the sash and 
door people are waiting until this business develops be- 
fore placing their orders. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report more calls for stock 
than they had last week or at any other time the last 
sixty days. The improvement affects yard stock and 
bridge materials especially, the factories still being very 
chary with their orders and maintaining their hand-to- 
mouth policy. The improvement in the yard stock de- 
mand has not been sufficient to bring about any advance 
in prices, values still being low. Oak flooring is fairly 
stiff in price and there seems to be an improvement in 
the city demand. A slightly better call for poles for 
electric line construction in this territory is reported. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is not éspecially 
encouraging, although there is a little increase in the 
volume of business being done. Plain red oak, especially 
inch firsts and seconds, is in best demand, with satis- 
factory prices prevailing. White oak is not moving so 
well and the same is true in regard to red gum of the 
better grades. 





Memphis, Tenn.—There is a gradual increase in in- 
quiries and business is becoming a little more regular. 
The delayed opening of spring in all parts of. the country 
has kept back building as well as activities along other 
lines, but spring is about at hand now. The trade here 


expects a very good call from contractors and others and 
that a number of enterprises that were held back by 
the inclement weather will begin taking lumber on more 
liberally. A feature of the local situation is the good 
demand for both ash and hickory by manufacturers of 
automobiles and other vehicles. There is a continued 
good demand for plain oak in both red and white in the 
higher grades and all grades of both quartered red and 
white are in good call. Prices are well maintained. The 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum are still being 
taken by the box factories at a very satisfactory rate. 
Offerings are not large. There is a good call for sap gum 
in the higher grades and most.members of the trade re- 
port some broadening of demand for red gum. Cotton- 
wood in the higher grades is in only moderate request 
and box boards are moving slowly. Gum box boards, 
however, are in good demand and all offerings are readily 
taken. Cypress is a little more active in the better 
grades and the movement is reasonably large. Members 
of the trade here who manufacture poplar at outside 
points say that the demand is good. Offerings are not 
particularly heavy from local interests. Ash is manu- 
factured as rapidly as it can be produced under present 
conditions. No very large amount of ash timber is on 
the market and more logs could be used to advantage 
if they were available. There has been no change in ex- 
port conditions. 


Nashville,” Tenn.—The best demand for hardwoods 
comes from vehicle and implement, manufacturers, with 
the sash and door consuming factories only slightly be- 
hind. Railroads have beén buying more freely during the 
last week and the same is also true of car builders, the 
local shops of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway having placed several large orders. Oak con- 
tinues to lead the various woods in demand, though thick 
ash and hickory are still in good demand. Poplar shows 
considerable improvement and sound and wormy chestnut 
have enjoyed a good call. 


Louisville, Ky.—The most encouraging feature of the 
situation is the improved demand for lumber from the 
furniture trade. This has been slow for some time, but 
there are indications that the furniture manufacturers 
are getting some of the business that has been held 
back, and that demand from that source will be much 
more satisfactory than heretofore. The farm implement 
trade is also showing more life, and, as building opera- 
tions are expected to take a satisfactory quantity of ma- 
terial from now on, the outlook is for a good movement 
of hardwoods. Consumers are negotiating for lumber 
for delivery several months hence. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is developing 
more strength and quotations are losing their discourag- 
ing elasticity. Some houses “report they are booking 
more orders from the retail yards for early April than 
they expected to book. Plain oak is in the best demand, 
and one of the largest Boston wholesale concerns reports 
being booked into June. That there is a scarcity of 
well-seasoned plain oak in first hands is apparent. Up to 
$63 has been obtained for prime quality inch firstss and 
seconds this week. The demand for plain oak flooring 
is brisk, and quotations are getting firmer. The cur- 
rent quotation is $54.50 for 13/16x2%4-inch clear. Maple is 
quiet at $38 to $41 for inch 1s and 2s. Birch is rather 
dull, while beech is in fair request for flooring. Ash is 
slow and prices very firm, especially for brown ash, 
which is very hard to find. Red gum is almost as popu- 
lar as plain oak. Local architects like it and are recom- 
mending gum for finishing more than ever before. They 
say that the manufacturers know how to handle and 
cure red gum so that at the current quotation of $36 
to $40 for inch is and: 2s it is as serviceable and econom- 
ical as it is artistic. Demand for quartered oak remains 
steady, and prices are well maintained. 


Baltimore, Md.—While hardwood men report no marked 
improvement in the general situation they believe that 
some progress toward better conditions has been made, 
and that every additional week will render the gains 
more pronounced. Orders are on the increase and some 
disposition is manifested to exercise greater freedom 
about entering into commitments. The better grades 
have benefited much more than the low grade lumber, but 
even common chestnut, oak and ash stocks are stronger 
than they were, and some reduction in the holdings, es- 
pecially of chestnut, is being effected. The furniture 
manufacturers and other consumers seem to be in the 
market to a moderately active degree, and the prospect 
of increased buying by the railroads is also more prom- 
ising. The export situation alone has shown no recov- 
ery, because of obvious conditions. 


New York.—A slight gain in inquiries is reported but 
actual buying continues irregular, and buyers continue 
to hold off until the last possible moment. There is a 
healthier tone to the market and salesmen say their 
customers are a little more disposed to. consider placing 
orders. Plain and quartered oak, both red and white, 
are in good demand and red gum is more active. Ash, 
birch and maple while still in regular call add little 
urgency to the situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry for hardwoods has shown. in- 
crease and sales have been on a slightly better basis, but 
trade is below normal and purchasers who are ordinarily 
interested at this season are holding off. Considerable 
of the demand is due to a larger amount of business in 
the building line, but factories are said to be getting 
busier in some sections. Plain oak is the chief wood in 
demand and holds as firm in price as anything else. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a fair run of hardwoods and 
prices are firmer than for some weeks. Demand is 
largely for better grades. Maple flooring has been sell- 
ing at low prices during the winter but the later develop- 
ments seem to offer hope of some better treatment of 
this material. Oak and chestnut are relatively: active, 
but the entire trade is of course not more than 70 to 
75 percent of normal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiries are increasing and sales 
while still small in quantity are on the increase. There 
is a much improved request for plain oak in all grades, 
red in firsts and seconds being in active request. There 
is a good call for sap gum. Chestnut is still on the slow 
list. Ash is in active demand as is also hard maple. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds’ up 
fairly well. Retailers are by far the best customers. In- 
dications are bright for a rather active building season. 
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Some factories, especially -those making vehicles, furni- 
ture and automobiles, are buying in small quantities. 
Quartered and plain oak are both fairly steady, as is 
chestnut. Ash is slow. Basswood is in good demand. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand gradually improves but 
still remains unsatisfactory. The box grades are re- 
ported in .brisk call, with some gain of demand for 
upper grade gums and oaks from the furniture trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hardwood sales continue rather slow but 
business shows indications of improvement. Ash and 
elm are growing in favor, and are being used extensively 
by automobile concerns. Oak shows little improvement. 
Furniture factories are fair buyers and indications are 
that the building trades will be good patrons a little 
later on, Prices are a trifle stronger. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows some improvement in both 
plain and quartered, although the tendency of buyers is 
to force the price down. Construction timbers are mov- 
ing in fair volume but ties continue quiet. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—_Demand is light and less than in recent 
weeks because of the partial halt in building operations, 
but prices are held fairly firm, especially when the com- 
petition of yellow pine is considered. 





New York.—Trade is quiet but salesmen find a better 
tone than a month ago, probably caused by the opening 
up of the weather and inquiries from carpenters to the 
yards for building schedules. Retailers do not look for 
very active building this season. but say a fair demand is 
under way. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock sellers are beginning to see 
some light ahead, but this lumber is recovering more 
slowly than some other varieties in the New England 
market. Interest in hemlock dimension is still quiet and 
quotations weak. Quotations on hemlock boards have 
a little firmer tone. Sales of eastern boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-foot, clipped and planed one side, have been made this 
week at $20.50, an advance of 50 cents over the. best price 
obtainable a fortnight ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some concerns report having made larger 
sales of hemlock lately than for some time, but there is 
not a snap to the market. Country stocks are not 
large, but they are being added to in a slow way, owing 
to the fact that wholesalers and mills are making low 
quotations in order to clean up the large stocks they 
have been carrying through the winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building shows greater pro- 
portions with the arrival of favorable weather and bet- 
ter business is reported by wholesalers. There is not as 
much stock being ordered ds usual .at this season, which 
is attributed in a measure to the disposition of mill con- 
nections to ship direct to consumers at lower prices than 
yard men find it advisable to quote. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for hemlock is still small. 
There are some inquiries for stocks from yards for early 
spring but they represent a small portion of the normal 
buying. Signs point to a better building movement in 
local territory after a few weeks. Prices are about $2 
off the list. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is quiet. 
weak in sympathy with yellow pine. 
inclined to increase their stocks. 
bright. 


Prices are 
Dealers are not 
The outlook is not very 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The requirement is moderate and specialists 
in this wood do not look for any active business for 
some time, but common grades meet some call though 
not up to the requirement of uppers. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry continues to develop the healthy 
vigor that gives sellers confidence to insist on making a 
profit when they book an order. With the enlargement of 
building operations and New England manufacturing 
enterprises it is becoming increasingly evident that stocks 
in second hands are very low for the beginning of the 
second quarter of the year, and that the poplar manu- 
facturers who recently announced an advance of prices 
have an economical advantage as a heavy buying move- 
ment is not only inevitable but is actually in sight. Inch 
firsts and seconds are quoted at $55 to $61, with very 
little of the best yellow poplar obtainable at less than 
$60. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the better grades of poplar in a 
decidedly better condition and with the inquiry for the 
lower grades showing more activity, the situation is 
distinctly encouraging. The number of orders taken 
during the last week shows a distinct gain over pre- 
vious periods. Yards manifest a desire to complete as- 
sortments and to buy somewhat ahead of urgent immedi- 
ate needs. Quotations have steadied and values are 
slightly improved. The foreign situation still troubles the 
trade, of course. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers say there is just a little bet- 
ter call for the better grades and feel encouraged. Low 
grades as usual sell readily at satisfactory prices. Man- 
ufacturers say there are no additional surpluses at mill 
points and that they are not producing any faster than 
sales justify. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Buying is limited to dealers who de- 
sire better stocks for spring trade. Some buying is also 
being done by automobile factories. Prices are steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Complaint is made of the low prices at which 
fir is being offered in this market and there is still more 
complaint as.to the uncertainty of prices; yet once in a 
while, especially low figures suffice to move a little stock. 
With the light present demand for building material 
stocks of fir and spruce are both bound to be ample for 
current needs. What buying that is being done by the 
sash and door factories of western white pine is on a 
moderate scale and in anticipation of the future rather 
than because of the present needs. 








Seattle, Wash.—Fir dimension is not plentiful at the 
mills and in some sections is scarce. Manufacturers dis- 
play an attitude of apathy toward almost all orders at 
present prices, which are admittedly below cost of manu- 
facture. Cutting orders are coming in but at low prices. 
Cedar siding is firm and A siding very scarce, as manu- 
facturers of it are operating at limited capacity. Box 
manufacturers, however, are busy and spruce products of 
all kinds are firm and in good demand. The fir log 
market is weak and ,many camps are not operating. 
While demand is apparently strong in the export market 
little business is being taken because of lack of bottoms 
and the abnormally high rates. 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions are about the same as they 
have been for the last several weeks, with a fair vol- 
ume of business but at prices that do not at all come 
up to the ideas of the manufacturers. Log prices are 
unchanged. In view of the curtailed output for several 
months, it is evident that any sudden increase in the 
demand for material would be followéd by a sharp rise in 
quotations. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Opinions of millmen differ as to im- 
provement in the fir market. On the whole conditions 
have not changed much in the last week. There is 
a fair demand for what mills are running but not enough 
to warrant any increased capacity. Inquiries have been 
more plentiful in some quarters. Cargo trade is no dif- 
ferent. The movement to California is a little more 
active. Prices quoted vary widely, governed by stock on 
hand and cutting orders on hand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—As a result of the better weather a 
few rush orders have been booked the last week, it is 
reported, but the volume of trade is very low and prices 
are merely marking time. A fair volume of silo material 
orders is coming and the mills report that they are get- 
ting some structural timber orders from the East, but 
that class of business in this district is very slow. Spruce 
is fairly firm. Prices on bevel siding and finish in mixed 
cars with fir hold up well. Red cedar siding also is firm 
at $3 off the list and it is rather hard to find stock in 
that item. Opinion varies as to the outlook for west 
coast woods. Some dealers report that it already is im- 
proving while others see little chance for any betterment 
until well along in the season. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are favorably im- 
pressed with prevailing demand and prices and are of 
the opinion that a better volume of business is gradually 
coming into existence. Inquiries have shown a greater 
latitude during the week and flooring and siding are in 
better demand. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The situation in western pine and California 
sugar pine is refiected in the staternent regarding fir 
and spruce. The local building situation makes the in- 
terior finish shops and sash and door factories hesitate 
and yet there is a little buying to put into stock on the 
ground that it is felt that by May 1 the cloud of labor 
troubles will have been dissipated and that something 
like a normal volume of business will be resumed locally 
as well as for shipment outside of the city. 





We know exactly what any wd 
dealer can do with our Tung-Lo 
Silo for we have bonafide records - 
what hundreds of lumber dealers 
have done and are doing today, 
Your geographical location doesn’t 
cut any figure at all for we can 
show you how you can absolutely 
prove the benefits of a Silo to any 
farmer—from actual records given 
us by farmers—no guessing. 


no dealer can afford 
away from him. 


New booklet just off the press will interest you—it’s free. 


We've Made Silo Sales Easy 


for you by giving you a Silo without a single weak point. 
what any other dealer’s experience may have been with Silos, unless he 
has handled ours he is not competent to say what you can do with the 


Tung-Lok Silo 


If you ever expect to sell Silos now is the time to get 
busy. We insist that the retail lumber dealer is the 
logical man to sell Tung-Lok Silos for they are made 
of wood—the one and only proper material in which to 
mature silage—and we have arrang- 
ed so attractive a proposition that 
to let it get 


Write today foropen territory and 


let us give you our successful mon- 
ey-making plan for selling Silos. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. 54 terete. 







Doesn’t matter 

















big value. 








A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—This is the between-seasons. period 
in the western pine and Idaho white pine trade. The 
mills are trying to dispose of what they have left of 
their old cut and the buyers are waiting for the new cut 
tod get into shipping condition. The supply of old cut 
No. 2 boards is unusually short and in some instances 
mills ask a little better prices for them, but on the whole 
prices are unchynged. The advance of price made by a 
few of the manufacturers March 10 is not being strictly 
maintained, it is reported. Box shooks are in a little 
better demand and prospects are good for a very satis- 
factory volume of business but present prices are very 
low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A little improvement is said to have 
taken place in demand for the California pires, but 
buyers are disposed to delay as much as possible. Prices 
are quite firm, considering the quietness of trade, and 
the outlook is for an increase in the volume of orders 
within the the next few weeks. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand remains steady and prices 
firm. Retail yards and factories are carrying light 
stocks so that with the rate of consumption increased by 
the arrival of warmer weather there is bound to be a 
buying movement developing shortly. Current business 
runs mostly to mixed car orders. 


~ 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—Conditions in the redwood market are 
fair, with prices Holding firm, despite the smallness of 
the orders placed in the domestic market. The exporting 
of rough clear on old orders continues as usual, but the 
great scarcity of vessels to carry lumber and railroad ties 
to the Australian and European markets will considerably 
hamper the efforts of the mills to extend their trade if 
relief does not come soon. Eastern rail shipments of 
dry stuff are moderate and there are some good inquiries. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood moves along in a sort of 
hum-drum way. The volume of trade is about what it 
has been the last thirty days and prices are no better. 
The mills are not pushing very much for business, but 
at that it takes a low price to land orders. Demand is 
about normal for the time of year. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Movement of pine through this port 
during the last week both by rail and water has been 
much retarded because of weather conditions and pres- 
ent indications do not point to any material increase 
in forwardings shortly, due in a measure also to a falling 
off in orders. Sales in the aggregate during the week 
showed an increase, the item showing the largest gain 
being bx bark strips. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to 
$25.75; No. 2, $22 to $22.50; No. 3, $16 to $16.50. Edge 
box, 4/4, $13.25 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12; 
4/4 edge red heart, $10.50 to $11. Six-inch box, $14.25 to 
$14.50; 8-inch box, $15 to $15.25; culls and red heart, $13.- 
50 to $13.75; 10-inch box, $16; culls and red heart, $13.50 
to $14.25; 12-inch box, $16.75 to $17.50; culls and red 
heart, $13.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25 to $27; No. 2, 
$23 to $24; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $30; 
box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box bark strips, $9.50 to 
$10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38.50 to $39.50; 
No. 2, $33.50 to $34.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $22.50; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.25; No. 4, $12.25 
to $13.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$13.75 to $14.50; No. 3, $12 to $13; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.25; 
No. 3, $14 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20.75 
to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.50 
to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17. Factory flooring, 
$17 to $18; lath, $3; N. C. pine sizes, $16 to $18; 4/4 log 
run gum, $13.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $19.50; 4/4 box pop- 
lar, $16.50." 











Baltimore, Md.—Change for the better continues, the 
demand for stocks having been more active, with an 
added touch of firmness to prices. The market has a de- 
gree of steadiness which was lacking not so long ago, and 
millmen are holding out for better returns. Stocks are 
none too plentiful. Box makers are freer in the in- 
quiries for supplies, while the planing mills and the 
builders are also calling for delivery. Construction work 
is progressing satisfactorily, and there is every indica- 
tion that requirements of builders will be relatively large. 





Boston, Mass.—The interest in North Carolina pine is 
developing with the advance of the season. Quotations 
are well maintained and when the demand gains a little 
more strength it is probable that better prices will be 
insisted upon, especially for rough edge, now offered 
down to $29.50 for 4/4. While most of the current buy- 
ing is for small lots to supply immediate requirements, 
there is some inquiry that promises a much better vol- 
ume of business by the latter part of the month. 


New York.—Prices continue as -low as during last 
month. Orders are better but stocks are freely offered 
and there is little inducement to buy ahead. Roofers and 
box lumber are firmer but elsewhere the list is irregular. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for shortleaf stock holds 
fairly active and is improved over several weeks ago. 
Greater strength is shown in roofers and No. 4 flooring. 
Many dealers are postponing their stocks on account of 
having supplies bought during the winter which are 
not yet moved out. A large number, however, find short- 
ages in their supplies and the amount of inquiry shows 
a fair improvement. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicag?.—Movement of yard stock is rather light with 
prices «epressed, but what lumber is wanted calls for 
prompt delivery. While there is some buying for stock 
by the yards, some of the better fixed thinking this is a 
good time to increase their supplies in pile, on the whole 
the market is off in conformity with other lines which 
enter the specialty of business trades. There is some 
revival in the railway demand. Car sills and framing 
have been sold in considerable quantity during the last 
week and prices during the last month have advanced 
50 cents to $1.50, Chicago, but car orders seem to have 





all been placed and most of the lumber bought. About 
all the demand for railroad purposes has been and is 
for cars and locomotives, that is to say, new equipment, 
but the roads individually are buying only what is neces- 
sary for immediate repairs. This includes railway ties 
as well as other material. The roads seem to show no 
inclination to do any extensive work on their rights of 
way. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few days of sunshine have caused 
better trade at the city yards and at the country yards 
in localities where the roads have got into condition to 
allow deliveries to be made. While opinions vary as to 
the improvements already accomplished in the demand, 
agreement is unanimous that there has not been enough 
improvement to bring about any better prices. Locally 
building is being pushed more vigorously the last week 
and it looks as if there would be considerable call for 
special bills. Railway buying continues slow and export 
is so near a standstill as to be no factor in the situation. 
The mills are having trouble filling badly mixed orders 
because of the broken condition of stocks and the heavy 
weather conditions, but many have surplus stocks which 
they are trying to move. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation, is slightly 
better but the volume of business being done is not 
seasonably satisfactory. The roads have been so bad 
that farmers have not been able to go to town. Then 
too they are getting ready for farm work. The railroad 
business has a little brighter outlouk. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand for yard and shed stock is 
slightly improved and the general tone of market com- 
ment is more cheerful. <A fair volume of call for timbers 
from the domestic market is noted. With settled weather 
it is expected that interior demand will show a more 
marked gain. Export shipments have increased in vol- 
ume, though it is rather doubtful whether there is at 
present any material increase of purchases, as much of 
the stuff is moving on orders long ago booked but de- 
layed by lack of transport. Prices just about hoid 
their own, the trend being toward firmness. 


New York.—The market is more active and wholesalers 
feel more encouraged over the situation than they have. 
Plenty of stock is offered and prices admit little profit 
but the character of inquiries is better. Some good busi- 


ness is under way and while the volume of work from . 


the railroads is heavy, contracts usually placed at this 
time of year are small. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for longleaf has been on a 
fairly good scale, though the effort to get more money 
for stock is not particularly successful. Mill quotations 
have shown little variation within the last few weeks, 
the effort to advance having apparently been postponed. 
Plenty of transit stock is offering, though the quantity 
is less than several weeks ago. The outlook for building 
in this section is encouraging and work is now going 
ahead much faster than last month. 


Boston, Mass.-—-Inquiry for yellow pine dimension is 
spoken. of as more encouraging this week and sellers 
are less disposed than they were to be conciliatory about 
quotations. Wholesalers seem confident that an ad- 
vance of quotations is imminent and that they should 
obtain remunerative prices for stocks they are carrying 
at their local wharves, since in some instances higher 
freight rates and firmer ideas of the manufacturers will 
make it cost more money to replace the lumber. Demand 
for yellow pine flooring is fairly good, but prices are still 
rather erratic. Partition is moving well, but it is com- 
ing forward in large quantities and quotations continue 
to be weak. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men report a gradual 
quickening in activity, with a further steadying in quo- 
tations. Holdings here have been so reduced that the 
time seems at hand when expanding requirements may 
readily develop positive shortages. There is a decided 
undertone of strength to the market, and alJl the indica- 
tions point to a positive advance. The one drawback 
is the unsettlement in the export business. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With the southern mills heavily cur- 
tailing production and larger ones showing more steadi- 
ness in prices, the yellow pine market last week developed 
a firmer attitude. The opinion is quite pronounced that 
southern pine prices are on bottom if they ever were, and 
while they will not likely change, if a change does come, 
it will be upward. Lists are all about the same. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is in better condition so 
far as consumption by the builders is concerned. Whole- 
salers still complain, however, of a lack of buying from 
retailers, due largely to the fact that considerable stock- 
ing up was done late in December. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Transient cars for immediate use are 
in demand. Finish is weak. Common dimension in bulk 
can be disposed of at prices below legitimate quotations 
by shopping around. Southern pine is being used some- 
what extensively in silo construction. Prices are un- 
changed. 








CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues its slow develop- 
ment and trade comment is more cheerful than for some 
time. It is believed that open weather is at hand. The 
slightly heavier booking is accompanied by active in- 
quiry, and two of the mills which have been operating 
four days a week have resumed full time—a tangible 
indication of improvement and confidence in the outlook. 





Chicago.—The demand in this wood seems to be better 
maintained than in most lines as it is less affected by 
the slump in building material demand. Prices as usual 
are well held with the exception of some stocks of white 
cypress which are occasionally offered at a concession. 
Specialists in this wood look forward to a good season 
trade although just now there is little light as to when. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little more life to 
the cypress trade’the last week as a result of better 
weather conditions throughout the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
trict. Retailers find their stocks low and are replenish- 
ing to be in position to fill orders. Mill stocks are in 


good supply with the exception of C finish, which is a 
little scarce and consequently a shade stiffer in price. 
The cypress business is considerably better now than it 
was last fall and dealers say they have no complaint 
about the amount of trade, considering the slack demand 
for other woods at this time. ‘ 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a fairly steady cypress trade 
in spite of adverse weather conditions. Salesmen in 
northern Illinois and Iowa and the surrounding territory 
report that roads are almost impassable, so country yards 
are not doing much business. For this reason they are 
not inclined to buy until they can do more selling. Prices 
are being maintained, however. 


New York.—Demand develops slowly with customers 
holding off as long as they can. Prices are low but 
some large inquiries are in the market. Orders booked 
admit little or no profit. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade holds steady and bids 
fair to increase, as the mill trade is improving. Prices 
have been holding firm and show a tendency to ad- 
vance. Most of the sales are for mixed cars. 


Baltimore, Md.—In proportion as the builders get 
under way with construction work demand for cypress 
improves. The last month having been almost a record 
breaker for the value of the new structures planned, there 
is every indication that the local needs of cypress will be 
proportionately large. Woodworking factories have been 
placing orders with greater freedom, and the yards have 
found themselves obliged to stock up. For a time wide 
fluctuations in prices prevailed, but these have been nar- 
rowed to a gratifying degree, and buyers are more recep- 
tive than they have been, for months. 


Boston, Mass.—While there is nothing startling about 
the improvement in the demand, the volume of business 
is increasing steadily and prices are firmly maintained. 
Very light stocks were carried through the winter and 
buyers are now obliged to replenish to supply even their 
immediate requirements. There also is an encouraging 
increase in the size of the average order placed. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good demand for the 
planing mill grades, as is also true of the low grades 
for boxing and crating. Retailers are fairly well sup- 
plied with the yard grades and are not inclined to buy 
except for immediate wants. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly strong. 
Prices are unchanged. Buying from the East is the best 
feature of the trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is easier on the same lines as 
heretofore. Prices continue firm and orders are fair. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that they are 
having much less difficulty in disposing of transit cars 
and as storage supplies are not large buyers are turning 
to the mills in some cases and asking for quick ship- 
ments. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles hold about the 
same level. Prices are not strong. Shingle logs are 
steady and unchanged. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain weak at 
rock-bottom prices, in spite of heavily curtailed output. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle situation 
shows very little change. It is a little harder to place 
orders at the mills for mixed cars of stars and clears, 
but stock is no easier to sell in this territory and prices 
are at the same level that has prevailed the last twenty 
or thirty days, $1.35, Coast basis, for stars, and $1.65, 
Coast basis, for clears. Retailers generally have light 
stocks of shingles, but they have had such a long:stretch 
of dull business that they are not inclined to replenish 
until they have the orders. Southern pine lath are very 
firm in price owing to the light supply, but there has been 
no change in demand. Cypress lath are still very scarce. 


New Orleans, La.—Lath continue to meet active call 
and the cypress mills are limiting their acceptances to 
mixed car orders. Cypress shingles, though still rated 
quiet, have experienced a slightly better call. Prices 
are reported unchanged, but emphatically firm as to 
lath. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles are moving a little better. Of- 
ferings are heavy, however, and quotations weak. White 
cedar extras sold this week at $3.30 to $3.40; clears, at 
$2.80 to $2.90, and second clears, at $2.50 to $2.60. Prices 
asked for red cedar shingles show a wide range, some 
of the best brands bringing up to $3.50 and even $3.65. 
Lath are in good request and prices show a firmer tone. 
Mills with orders booked well ahead are quoting $4.25 
for 15,-inch, but the bulk of the current business is at 
5 to 10 cents less. : 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of business is 
being booked at better prices than prevailed a few weeks 
ago. Last week quotations on 18-inch Eurekas and per- 
fections advanced from 15 to 25 cents, attributed to an 
increasing scarcity of stock at mill and yard points. An 
advance in the price of 16-inch is expected to follow, 
as they have been coming in for a better demand with 
the increase on the wider grade. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for lake-and-rail shingles has 
shown an increase lately and no doubt inquiry for the 
first arrivals to come down the lakes will be good. Prices 
about hold their own. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption is growing steadily and 
retailers must soon begin to replenish. Architects say 
that shingles will be used more than ever this season. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is growing bet- 
ter since the spring building season is near at hand. 
Prices are unchanged. Lath trade is quiet but prices 
are not any weaker. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are quoted at $2.86 
with specials ranging from $3.06 to $3:48. Hemlock lath 
are high and scarce while yellow pine lath are quoted at 
$3.20 on a 30-cent rate. 
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COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Interest in cooperage continues to lag. The 
largest buyers are waiting until demand for barrels im- 
proves, which is not expected for several months. The 
price of staves improved a little but has again fallen to 
$30 for white oak oils and $29 a thousand for red oaks, 
No large lots can be sold and former speculators are sat- 
isfied to wait. Only a few mills are likely to make them 
this spring. Stocks at the mills and in coopers’ yards 
are sufficient to last a long time if the demand should 
improve. Red oak oil barrels are freely offered at $1.05 
and white oak at $1.10 to $1.15, the shops running on 
part time or being closed. There is no demand for beer 
barrels or for beer staves and the latter are offered at 
steadily declining prices by manufacturers anxious to 
get out of the business. This is also true of the trade 
in whisky staves and gum sirup staves. Heading mills 
are willing to sell at cost when buyers can be found and 
in many cases ask buyers to name prices, fearing to 
lose a sale. Conditions could not be much worse if the 
war was in this country. Slack stock has shown a little 
life the last week, a few orders being received for flour 
staves and heading; also for ash butter tub staves and 
square ash heading, but the prospect of competition 
among the tub men is likely to keep down the prices of 
stock. Ash hoops are offered freely at varying prices. 
Coiled elm and hickory flour hoops are plentiful and 
cheap, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The slack cooperage trade is very quiet 
and shops are running on half time or less. The lack 
of flour-barrel orders is being keenly felt by the coopers. 
Stocks are a little weaker than a month ago and there 
is scarcely any bufying, owing to the large supplies which 
coopers already have on hand. 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


Bituminous mines are operating at only minimum ca- 
pacity. Operators realize that coal in the ground is of 
more value to them than adding the cost of mining. to a 
large possible output to be sold at any price that might 
be offered. Most of the present production seems to be 
absorbed on steam contract while a certain percentage 
of prepared sizes is taken in small quantities by the 
regular trade so the accumulation is not sufficient to 
swainp the market with unsold domestic production. 

Producers during April offer inducements to buyers 
for their steam requirements for the year and it is evi- 
dent that while: prices are now on a mid-summer basis 
within thirty or sixty days a material advance can be 
expected. Screenings are not very plentiful and prices 
remain unchanged. Some contracts have already been 
closed for threshing coal for the West and Southwest. 

The first week of April has started in with some gain 
in industrial activities. The Illinois Steel Company, of 
South Chicago and Joliet, has started up more furnaces 
and is employing 1,500 additional men. The Pullman 
Company recently received an order from the East for 
all steel cars; the International Harvester Company has 
about doubled its working forces; building operations 
have started on the big west side Union Depot, which will 
employ thousands of men, while the Field Museum 
Building on the lake front will employ several thousand 
operators the coming three years. 

While the industrial conditions throughout the country 
show no great activity there is a constant increase of 
operations, which looks well for the future. 


Current Quotations. 
F.0.B. Freight rate 


Franklin County: Mines. Chicago. 
NNN GUND 2 a arly Sich alee etanee oe $1.35 to 1.40 $1.05 
Purnace ANG SMall: OBS... cso cscccisccie 1.35 to 1.40 anes 
reser Tre Teter 1,35 to 1.40 
|, ere ee 1.10 to 1.15 
IEEE ob vida panied ca ekres dae ceee -80to .85 

Carterville County: 
ee Sree ere reer - 1.85 to 1.40 
OB ae | eee ee ee .85 to 1.40 
MD MIM fags 0:5,.0.0 0s0go70 nibh wy oed sala cath 1.10 to 1.15 
PE 6h eed ees cecvisvdvePredebew 85 to .90 

Harrisburg County: 

RIERA ge or aS SE oe ae Pr en . 1.35 to 1.40 

me ee I ec cies acacwesae 1.35 to 1.40 

S| Ar ree er eee 1.25 to 1.30 

NE 6 knoe ohn BARS 0 RHE S OREN OED 1.10 to 1.15 

EN wy 6ee he Rein ss Cl nodose se oie -80to .85 
Springfield: 


Egg and lump.. 





.82 

Nien ER Ee eGo 

Screenings ...... 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 

TEN INR Nast esc. tc . ccciaie's t's occa eae 1.35 to 1.40 87 

SN SUN aed nnd oXuhS » bwidlces buweds oe 1.05 to 1.10 rite 

Brazil block—lower vein.......... eee 2,10 to 2.25 

PRION ATRIEIS 755 5 48h a0 695, 0 lacecd0 Wie ccic, a FAM -75 to .80 
Pocahontas and New River: 

B-OE GIG 5-5 ox 0.0 wee AN Se teew see 1.75 to 2.00 2.05 

A ale eit skid. 0.0 in pe nied Oh ald s Gait 
WORE VITTIIG, OUI Gs oe... o550ie ar on oti ta alo ere 1.25 to 1.50 1.90 
MMRIINE ac eae eiery sy etna. sale Vid ass «ge Peas 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 

CE 6h 6.6: 690d as Rees oss 453 4RR TREES 1.35 to 1.50 1.90 

LS ee Pee ee Re weedy eee 1.10 to 1.20 el 
Gas house coke f. o. b. Chicago......... 4.10 to 4.20 
By-products f. o. b. Chicago............ 4.70 to 4.90 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 
Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

For one week, - - - - - = 25centsa line. 
For two weeks, - - - - = - 45centsa line. 
For three weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 
For four weeks,- - - - - ~- 75centsa line. 

oe words of ordinary length make one 

ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 














ATTENTION !!! 
Advertise for Results Through 


The power of the classified ads. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 


Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
er employers and people seeking employment, 
etc. 


We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted 
and For Sale Department as a medium for bringing 
both buyer and seller together. Send us your adver- 
tisement, we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such 
an institution is in active operation at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. In fact, it is the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN itself. ‘Those desirous of employ- 
ment and others seeking employees, here make known 
their respective wants and are brought into touch 
with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus an- 
nounced and Suapred through the medium of the 
classified ads in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. 
Not less so is the vast number of replies handled 
daily; hardly a day passes without telegrams being 
received, usually from firms asking to be placed in 
communication with advertisers whose ads have been 
noted in the LUMBERMAN. 


There always are buyers in the market, for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of sell- 
ing; sellers of second-hand machinery and those in 
need of such equipment. ‘To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE-—TWO TRACTS OF 50,000 & 20,000 
Acres of high grade hardwood timber in Louisiana. Will 
sell either tract at $18.00 per acre. Land will be worth more 
than that after timber is cut. For particulars communicate 
with C. G. SCHNEIDER, 74 Porter Building, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


THIS IS TO GIVE PUBLIC NOTICE 
To the effect that W. C. FENN will not in any way be fur- 
ther responsible whatsoever in the connection of the firm 
of FENN & STRICKLAND, offices 623 GLOYD BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR SALE—FOOS GAS ENGINE [5 H. P. 
First class condition. Bargain. 
CHAS. W. MACY CO., INC., Hudson, N, Y. 


FOR SALE—100,000,000 FT. OF YELLOW PINE. 

On lands in Alabama. All high grade timber with small 
mill. Owners will sell cheap, and if purchased before May 
15th will allow purchaser to borrow on land for cash buy. 
Cc. G. SCHNEIDER, 74 Porter Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


LUMBER YARDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Correspondence solicited. All negotiations confidential. 
Cc. A. BURKS, Lumber Yard Broker, Decatur, Ill. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on Alli- 
son Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised for 
company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Samples upon request. THE ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
See lists of books and description 
on page bs. 


WANT TO BUY A DOG? 
High-class hunting, sporting, watch, farm and pet dogs. All 
breeds. 
Address 


























“WwW. T. 8.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business, with full and appropriate 
answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. $2 a 
copy, post aid. Index to contents on request. 
Cee AN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn.St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. c 











WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MANAGER 
For commissary store. Exceptional opportunity for capable, 
honest, trustworthy man of temperate habits and clean 
record. In reply ay. age, experience and salary expected. 


Address 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A MANUFACTURER OF SASH, DOORS AND 
Interior finish wants a strictly high-class estimator and su- 


perintendent of factory; must be an experienced man who 
understands his business. 


dress “BH. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED —PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of making estimates on mill work. 
Address “ih. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A FIRST CLASS INTERIOR TRIM 
Detailer and draftsman, one with experience and first-class 
recommendations, no other need apply. Steady employment 
and good future for first-class man. 


GRAND RAPIDS LUMBER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


For small town in Wisconsin, handling farm implements. 
Middle-aged German and married preferred. 
Address “D. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH AN 


Experienced man capable of superintending an Excelsior 
manufacturing plant. 


ress “C. 88,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
Of Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory. Must be able to 
Estimate, Handle Men, and prod-ce results in Mill employ- 


ing about 40 men, on Special Mill-Work from Architect's 
Details. 


Address “B. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILLWORK LIST 
Estimator. Give references and salary expected. 
dress “W. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-EXPERT RATCHET SETTER 
Familiar with Trout Set Works, for band mill in Northern 


New Mexico. Address, giving references, experience, salary 
wanted. 


Address “KE, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; ostpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED-BY A LARGE JOBBER FINANCIALLY 
Interested in mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, a high-class White Pine salesman, having established 
trade in the Milwaukee territory; also one for each of the 
following cities and nearby territory: 

Akron, O. Cincinnati, O. 

Dayton, O Louisville, Ky. 

Toledo, ©. Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

Rochester, N. *. Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Can. 

None but men of high standing and having the confidence 
of the Retail Yard trade and Planing Mills and legitimate 
manufacturing consumers need apply. Will pay liberal com- 
mission. 

Address “KE, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED SALESMAN 

High grade man thoroughly experienced in Northern and 
Southern boxing and crating lumber; to sell on the road. 
Apply by letter oon sy oge, experience, salary, etc. Ex- 
cellent o rtunity for the right man. 

- ’ RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS, Chicago, II. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMEN 
On Commission with Established trade in Ohio, So. Michigan 
and Western N. Y. by Extensive Canadian Mf’g having 15 
million ft. of complete dry stock. Shipments Rail or Water. 
Address “BE. 62,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By Michigan manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwood lum- 
ber. Must know trade in Michigan, Northern Ohio and 
Indiana, Prefer one with knowledge of Southern Hardwoods, 
Must be a hustler and able to get busifess at actual values. 
Give experience and particulars in first letter. Strictly 
confidential. 


Address “D, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Millwork salesman, capable of figuring odd bills, to travel 


territory. 
sang sh ro tog “C, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


@OOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 
commission want 
Address 








"“R, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation. 
No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
t to reach. 
wePlace your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
EN 


NT. 
QUICK RETURNS. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Aprin 10, 1915, 
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HIGH GRADE AND EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
And auditor, familiar with every feature of manufacture and 
most advanced systems of accounting desires position with 


good concern in the South, 
Address BOX 163, Slidell, La. 


BOOKKEEPER—LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
And general office man desires position. Hardwood manufac- 
turer or wholesaler preferred. Ten years’ experience. Good 





references. Sober, reliable. Married. Moderate salary. Can 
come at once. 
Address “C, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Assistant manager of saw mill, or bookeeper and auditor for 
wholesale concern. Eleven years’ experience, hardwood and 
yellow pine. Reliable, hard worker, energetic, a live wire. 
Will go anywhere at reasonable salary on short notice. Best 
of references. 

Address “E, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER FAMILIAR WITH 
Yellow pine and hardwoods in all departments, from stump to 
car, would like to get in touch with good concern needing such. 
Understand labor and all latest mill and logging machinery. 
Best reference. 
Address 


WANT-—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 

I have the acquaintance, ability and push to sell lumber 
at top market prices in any territory, middle West or East. 
If you can furnish the opportunity (manufacturer preferred), 





“C, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





write me. I can get the results. Very best references. 
Strictly temperate, 
ddress “PD, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





SALESMAN OF BROAD ACQUAINTANCE 
In Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and North Texas wants posi- 
tion on road anywhere. Very best of unquestionable refer- 
ence. Capable of buying or selling anything in yellow pine 
or hardwood. Have had last 8 years’ experience as travel- 
ing lumber salesman. Would accept position as sash and 
door salesman. Can figure anything from blue prints. 12 
years in retail lumber business. Absolutely sober. Age 40. 

ddress “D. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PRACTICAL, EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE, SAFE 
And successful Hardwood Sales Manager having a wide ac- 
quaintance with the consuming trade is now open for posi- 
tion. Could invest small amount in business if mutually 


satisfactory. “Gilt edged” references from past employers 
and others. 
Address “TD. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Sawmill foreman by a thoroughly experienced man, with 
Southern Pine mill. Thorough knowledge of grades and 
manufacture. Know the mechanical department and how to 
handle labor. Splendid past record. 
Address “EK. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED BY 


Factory superintendent. Have learned the business by prac- 
tical experience in large factories. Managed all branches. 
ixpert in the manufacture of veneer and veneered cabinet 
work. Special knowledge of planing factory construction 
and equipment. Good organizer and cost reducer. Best 
credentials. 
Address “BOX 397,” St. Jean, Que., Canada. 
WANTED-POSITION AS SUPT. OR MANAGER 
Of a hardwood mill by a hustling young married man. Expe- 
rienced from the stump to the market. Capable of systematiz- 
ing, without red tape, thereby reducing cost. Also with a reli- 
able concern would like to take a small stock. 
ddress “BE. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As general manager of large hardwood proposition by man 
who has built and is now operating one of the largest and 
most _——— band mills in the South, looking after every 
detail from the woods to the selling of the lumber. Satisfac- 
tory reasons given for wishing to change. 
ddress “H, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











POSITION WANTED 
As timekeeper, scaler or assistant bookkeeper. Good ref- 
erences, 


Address “D. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
A Branch Office or as seljing Agent (in Eastern and New 
England States) .of a manufacturer of Long or Short Leaf 
Hard Pine or Cypress or Pacific Coast lumber. Twenty- 
seven years’ experience in above mentioned markets. Satis- 
factory references can be given. 
CHARLES 8S. WENTWORTH, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER. 
Desires position as manager of a yard in a good town in 
Nebraska, Colorado, or Wyoming. First-class collector and 
salesman—familiar with line yard systems. Good references 
and bond; ten years’ experience. 
Address “C. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Would like to represent a Wholesale Company in the South 
as yellow pine buyer. Am in close touch with mills and can 
furnish best of reference. 

ddress “C. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position. Single or double band mill. 
Address “C. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Lumber Company. Have 30 years’ experience, one depart- 
ment at the time from tree to Market. Railroad experience 
included. Can give best of references. 
Write — LL. SPARKMAN, Lester, Ark. 


AS ASST. SUPT. OR SHIPPING CLERK 
By man of 32. Eight years engine, coms at one of the 
largest zalew pine plants in the South. Capable organizer 
and handler of a crew. Practical, sober, trustworthy. 
how to keep grades and stock up and cost down. 
successfully in charge from trimmer to car. 
oe long and shortleaf. 
ven. 


nows 
At present 
Familiar with 
References and reason for change 


“K. L. M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION—WANTED 


As second man in Retail Lumber Yard with chance to learn 
Retail Business. Have had some experience. 
Address “B. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 


And Estimator in Sash and Door factory. Special detail 
work. Experienced and reliable. 
ddress “C. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER 
By competent and up-to-date man. Good reference. 
and a hustler, 
Address 











Sober 
“C. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED-POSITION BY MARRIED MAN 
With ten armel experience as manager of yard. Owing to a 
business change am in position to take charge at once. 

Address “B. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office man desires position. Age 27, and single. 
ddress “T. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience. Yellow pine or northern stocks. 
Would represent only high-class firm that can fill the orders. 
Prefer Chicago and adjoining territory. 
ddress ae ”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED—YOUR LOWEST PRICES 

500 ft. each 2”, 4”, 5” FAS Hickory. 
150,000 ft. 4/4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum resawed center. 
8,000 ft. 4/4” No. 1 Common Qtrd. Red Oak 82S 13/16”. 
4,000 ft. 5/4” No. 1 Common Qtrd. Red Oak S2S 13/16”. 
100 sets 7x8”-8’9” to 16’9” White Oak Switch Ties. 
2 cars 4/4” 12 ft. Sap Gum FAS. 
1 small car 5/4” Cypress—50% FAS, 50% Select. 
2 cars 1x11 to 13” Gum Box Boards. 
7,000 6x8”-8’ No. 1 White Oak Ties. 
1 car 4/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm. 

D. K. JEFFRIS & CO., Pullman Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Can furnish Al references. Can come at 
once. Strictly sober. 

Address “RE. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN OR 


Assistant to woods foreman; absolutely sober. Best of 


references. 
Address “E. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Several years’ first class experience, strong, vigorous, 
both mentally and physically. Expert bookkeeper. Strictly 


sober. Best of references. Employed at present. Ability 
high class. 
Address “E, 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Wants position. Ten years’ experience in lumber cost and 
income accounting, freight claims, rates, collections, cor- 
respondence, etc. Can take entire charge of office and get 
satisfactory results. Excellent references and bond if de- 


sired. 
Address “BE. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
With five years’ experience in retail yard and ten years’ 
office experience desires position. 
Address “E. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 
Up to date, aggressive young man; successful record in 
lumber, finish, sash and doors, and fine interior fixtures. 
Pleasing personality and an ability to get business. 
Address “hs ’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of Yellow Pine plant, either Long or Short- 
leaf. Can handle from stump to market. Especially strong 
in operating end. Can report May ist. 

Address “BE. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa or adjoining territory. 
Thoroughly competent, best of references and habits. Can 
show results, 
Address “E. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With Yellow Pine mill by an energetic young man; mill, 
office and road experience; thoroughly familiar with consum- 
ing territory; can furnish reference and guarantee satisfac- 
tory results. Now employed but could make change May Ist. 
Address “E. 66,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SALES AND OFFICE MANAGER OPEN FOR 
Position. Have had six years’ manufacturing experience, 
Seven years on road buying and selling, and three years as 
sales manager. Thoroughly acquainted producing and selling 
sections. Experience covers Hardwoods, White Pine, Yellow 
Pine and Hemlock. Steady, hard worker, and have produced 
results. Now employed. 


Address “BE. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
With good, responsible lumber company as accountant, assist- 
ant sales manager or general office man; ten years’ experi- 
ence in the various branches of the lumber industry; can 
furnish best of reference; age 31; single. 

P. O. BOX 333, Belington, W. Va. 








COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Twenty-five, married, and familiar with cost accounting, 
office detail and quotations in pine or hardwood operations. 
Sober and reliable. At present employed. First-class ref- 
erences. 

Address “BE. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Experienced, steady and reliable. Best of references. 
Address “KE. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION WITH RETAIL LUMBERMAN 

Thirty years of age; married, years of experience; at 

present employed. 
Address 





“E. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWMILL SUPT. & FOREMAN 
Millwright and Machinist. Al reference. 
dress “D. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN 23 WANTS POSITION 
As manager of a retail yard. Four years’ experience in the 
business, 
Address “DP. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN OR 
Inspector. Know grading on hardwoods. Also cypress and 
pine. Know how to handle lumber and labor. Experienced ; 
references. 

Address 











“D. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Yardman retail yard; two years experience; good salesman; 
good collector; two years hardware experience; good refer- 
ences; also bond; married. 

ddress “D 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Thoroughly competent in all depart- 
ments; married; years of experience and hustler. 
ddress “D 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
A 1 reference; fifteen years’ experience. State .what you 
have in first letter. 
Address BAND SAW, 57 Kirkwood St., Akron,- Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 
Selling Yellow Pine on the road. Man of thirty years, 
with ten years’ retail experience, all capacities. Competent, 
and can give abundant references among lumbermen. 
ddress “D. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











POSITION WANTED BY A MAN OF 
30 years’ practical experience in peeing ont work, as super- 
intendent, foreman or shipping clerk. irst-class references. 
Address “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a city retail lumber yard in Illinois ; thoroughly competent 
in all departments. Address BOX 395, Bloomington, III. 


MILLWORK OFFICE MAN 
Extended experience in estimating, measuring jobs and 
billing from plans to mill. 
Address “D. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
Experienced lumber office man—combination stenographer, 
accountant, statistician and systematizer—is open to propo- 
sition with southern pine mill. 

ddress ‘D. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-POSITION BY STENOGRAPHER 
Two years’ experience in_ lumber business. 
Address “KB. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
nate F osongy Fourteen years’ experience. Good references. 
re ‘ 


SS “C. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—YOUR LOWEST PRICE FOR 
2 cars Square Red Oak Oil aye | 
3 cars Square White Oak Oil Heading 
1 car Square Whiskey Heading 
Delivered Cleveland, Ohio, rate. 
A. & H. GATES, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—SURPLUS STOCK. 

Send me your surplus stock sheets of yellow pine, dry and 
in shipping condition. Will make liberal cash advances on 
receipt of bills of lading. Highest bank references fur- 
nished . - R. W. McCONN, Centerville, Iowa. 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE WANTED. 

Large wholesale house covering New York, New Jersey 
and New England wants good mill connections. Can handle 
output advantageously. 

ddress “BK. 53,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY 
100,000 ft. 4/4 log run Cottonwood. 
100,000 ft. 4/4 log run Sap Gum, 
100,000 ft. 4/4 log run Poplar, 
50,000 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common and better Red Oak. 
1 car 2” No. 2 Common Plain Oak. 
CHICKASAW LUMBER CO., Demopolis, Ala. 


WANTED-—SEVERAL CARS 
tow anal and multiples, clear Maple, Beech or Birch di- 
mension. 
Address “D 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO PROCURE A SMALL CARGO 
Of Pine lumber. 
Address 

















“C. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SHORT LUMBER WANTED 
Cut or size ex. waste;-also long lumber of all kinds. 
samples of any kind of wood and prices. 
JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers 
898 Pennywell Rd., Bristol, England. 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Cedar, ie 
ex ete., shingles, lath and posts. D. DICKLEMAN MFG. 
LUMBER CO., Forest Ohio. 





Send 








WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping. pet and pay cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. — 





WANTED—A SECOND HAND BAND RESAW 
Must be practically new, and guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Give full description and price. Want filing equip- 
ment with same, if you have it. 
Write BOX 127, Cuthbert, Ga. 


WANTED-25 TO 50 K.W D.C.OR 
A. C. generator, good condition, for which will exchange 
H. 8S. & G., 14x20 slide valve engine and 54”x12’ R, T. boiler 
—both in good condition. : 
CHOWAN COOPERAGE CO., Tunis, N. C. 


WANTED-—USED CORLISS ENGINE 
500 to 800 H. P. Send complete data with first letter to- 
gether with lowest cash price. 
Address “BE. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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